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I, THE HIVE AND THE SPIRIT OF THE HIVE. 


ABOUT nine hundred of us 
there are, fallen in under the 
White Ensign, which floats, 
shimmering in the summer 
sunlight, from the flagstaff of 
the Royal Naval Barracks—a 
motley crowd, seamen, stokers, 
engine-room artificers, artisans, 
sick-bay men, stewards, &e.; 
just—one ship’s company. 

And the date is Sunday, 
August 2, 1914. 

Things have moved with a 
whirl the last few days, and for 
no one more so than for the 
officer in charge, Lieutenant 
Roy Langton. A brief forty- 
eight hours ago he was at 
Osborne, bidding good-bye to 
the cadets of his term just 
setting off on their summer 
leave, and now here he is, on 
the sun-baked parade-ground, 
waiting for orders to march 
the men lined up before him to 
their—and his—ship, all in 
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response to a one-word official 
telegram, “ Mobilise.” 

“Pick up your bags and 
hammocks !—— By the right, 
quick march!” 

With shuffling tread the long 
procession gets under way. 
Precise marching is rather out 
of the question when one’s left 
arm encircles what the rate 
book describes as “hammock, 
seamen’s, 1, No.,” and over one’s 
right shoulder is balanced the 
huge cylindrical bag which has 
to contain all the average 
“ matloe’s” belongings. No, not 
quite all, for to the head of each 
bag is lashed, by rope or spun- 
yarn, according to. the indi- 
vidual’s appraisement of its 
intrinsic value, a well-scrubbed 
ditty box, unfitting but only 
possible home for his seanty 
Lares et Penates. 

Across the barrack square 
we march, trough the massive 

x 
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gates, round which is clustered 
a small and ever-changing 
crowd—mothers, sisters, wives, 
sweethearts ; along the public 
road for a few hundred yards, 
then through the dockyard 
gates, to be lost for so very 
very long from the wistful 
eyes, some tear-dimmed, of 
those who have been watch- 
ing us. 

On we go, round docks and 
basins, now shuffling more 
laboriously than ever over a 
thickly-cobbled old-world road, 
which, with the tarry smell 
wafted out from the frowning, 
begrimed storehouses alongside, 
brings to us a breath of by- 
gone times and bygone seamen 
—now picking up the step again 
as we come across a stretch of 
modern macadam—halted here 
and there to let pass a puffing, 
panting dockyard train, whose 
every truck is filled brim-high 
with stores for vessels which, 
like ours, are being hurriedly 
commissioned for WAR. 

At last the ship looms up, 
towering grey, silent and ma- 
jestic, at the basin side—OvuR 
ship. In the ordinary course 
of events she would not have 
been commissioned for some 
time yet, but many pre -ar- 
ranged plans and programmes 
are going by the board just 
now. The leading file arrives 
abreast the sloping gangway. 
‘‘Ship’s company ” (already we 
are a family), “Mark time! 
Halt!” 

On the poop stands a figure 
surmounted by a “brass hat” 
—the Commander. Does he 
realise that every ene of those 
men on the jetty is forming 
a swift mental opinion about 
him? If he does, his face be- 
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trays not one whit of embar- 
rassment. For a space his eye 
runs over us, and it is easy to 
imagine his thoughts and hopes 
—then, with an almost imper- 
ceptible jerk, he brings him- 
self back to the realities of 
affairs. 

“Have all the men got their 
commissioning cards, Master-at- 


Arms? Yes? Then march 
them inboard, Mr _ Lang- 
ton.” 


The oracle has spoken. 

And with that steady pro- 
cession up the gangway comes 
the sudden transformation of a 
lifeless, sullen mass of steel, 
guns, and intricate machinery 
into the hearth and home of 
wellnigh one thousand souls— 
nine hundred of us, and a de- 
tachment of “ Jollies ” from the 
Royal Marine Headquarters. 
The inanimate ship all in a 
moment becomes the animate 
“she,” for once commissioned 
a vessel almost takes on herself 
the personality of those who 
man her. 

It needs but little imagina- 
tion to liken the scene to that 
at the hive when a virgin swarm 
is brought to the entrance and 
invited to enter. As the bees, 
clustered ready on the alighting 
board, shaking off lethargy at 
the portent of a great work, 
one by one in a seemingly 
endless, though ordered, pro- 
cession enter their home, so do 
the men in one long stream 
take possession of theirs. And 
the “queen,” about whom all 
interest and work centres in 
the bee world, is present too in 
this human hive of ours, even 
if it be only in the spirit. 
“Esprit de corps” we might 
term her in peace time; what 
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she is in war needs no explana- 
tion. 
Aye, Maeterlinck himself 
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would have agreed that there 
was nought amiss with the 
spirit of our hive. 


II. FITTING OUT. 


There is just one point, 
though, where the _ simile 
breaks down, utterly and 
irretrievably: no one would 
ever put a swarm of bees into 
an unfinished hive, for even 
should the “workers” stand 
it, the drones would certainly 
strongly object to a continual 
fiendish hammer, hammer, 
hammer on the walls of their 
home. Perhaps the fact that 
we are all workers (though one 
or two drones appeared later 
on!) made it possible for us to 
live through our first fortnight 
on board and still to-day—the 
day on which we are pro- 
nounced ready for sea— be 
sane. 

For nerve-racking is about 
the only description to give to 
those fourteen days that seem 
all the more awful now that 
comparative peace and quiet- 
ness, cleanliness and orderli- 
ness, hold sway,—now that 
things seem to be running in 
a well-oiled groove. 

Everything, when we arrived, 
seemed just incomplete, just not 
ready. A horde of dockyard 
men were working on board 
day and night, and every 
second was made hideous with 
the clang of hammer on rivet, 
the vibrant din of the pneu- 
matic driller, the thousand and 
one odd noises that are in- 
separably associated with ship- 
building and refitting. Nothing 
seemed to go quite right. If 
the electric light failed once 





it failed a hundred times, 
and then for a brief space 
a glorious quietness (treason, 
this!) would reign in the 
locality affected till the “short” 
was found or the “earth” 
detected. 

And in this turmoil we had 
to eat, sleep, and have our 
being. The eating went off 
all right, the work went on 
swimmingly, and we were 
much too busy to worry about 
how we “had our being ” till it 
came to sleeping; and that at 
first was a wee bit difficult. 

It was all rather trying, 
and doubtless when Angus 
Morrison, Seaman, Royal Naval 
Reserve—late first hand of a 
Stornoway trawler—was kept 
awake practically the whole of 
his scanty sleeping hours by a 
demon working with hammer, 
drill, and brace on the bulk- 
head within a foot of his 
hammock, his sentiments on 
things in general were very 
similar to those of Assistant- 
Paymaster Saxon, who, after 
wrestling all day and burning 
the midnight oil (220 volt!) 
over the ship’s books and 
accounts, would manage per- 
haps to snatch a troubled 
hour’s sleep, what time an 
identical demon carried out 
identical work on the steel 
wall of his cabin. Perhaps 
Morrison might be able to 
express himself a little more 
forcibly,—probably he did. 

But demons always are very 
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thick -skinned; the situation 
does not appeal to them in the 
same light when they have the 
day in which to sleep. 

But we none of us really 
groused; at least, not very 
much. When Lieutenant San- 
dall (“Torps,” from being 
a torpedo specialist and con- 
sequently in charge of the 
torpedo and electrical depart- 
ment of the ship), after being 
summoned into the presence of 
the powers that be for the nth 
time in one day, announced to 
all and sundry of his fellow- 


officers that he was “jolly well - 


fed up with the whole blooming 
show,” he did not mean it. It 
was merely a facon de parler. 
Just in the same way, when 
Private Spooner, Royal Marine 
Light Infantry—Cockney, bad- 
hat, and King’s hard bargain, 
—confided to his bosom pal, 
Gunner Murphy, Royal Marine 
Artillery (same attributes, sub- 
stituting Irishman for Cockney), 
that he was “ well going 
to chuck his hand in,” his 
remark, though forcible enough 
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in all conscience, was not sin- 
cere. He, too, did not mean it. 

Both Private Spooner and 
Gunner Murphy doubtless 
would have bartered their very 
souls for a pint or two of what 
they familiarly termed “ hops” 
(it was the failing of both 
their lives that they never 
knew just when to stop im- 
bibing, and so, to avoid that 
awful possibility of giving up 
too early, they invariably kept 
on too late); yet they were 
two of the best workers in 
the ship. 

But now our “moving in” 
troubles are over, and to-day, 
as at sea we easily touch, and 
pass, the contract full speed, 
we feel supremely satisfied with 
the thought that a very short 
space of time will find us in 
the battle line, ready for any- 
thing. Sundry trials of guns 
and machinery have to take 
place, and then—away to join 
our myriad consorts. 

Another link will have been 
added to that sure shield of 
Britain’s defence. 


II, *“‘SHAKING DOWN.” 


Yesterday we did our first 
coaling. 

We are now seven days out 
of dockyard hands, have been 
in commission three whole 
weeks, and though as yet we 
have not joined up with the 
Fleet, we have nosed our way 
to one of the northern bases, 
and, incidentally, have played 
our first game of mine-dodging 
in the “German Ocean.” 

A fine butt for sarcasm those 
two words. Why English map- 
printers should continue to 


give the North Sea the alter- 
native title, goodness only 
knows. Private Spooner quick- 
ly summed up the situation on 
“make and mend” afternoon 
as he laboriously studied a 
well - thumbed atlas in the 
marines’ mess. “German —— 
Ocean: I don’t fink!” 

But Private Spooner, as has 
already been shown, is apt to 
be unduly expressive. 

Yes, we have quite “shaken 
down.” “Guns” no longer 
deems it absolutely necessary 
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for us to go to general quarters 
all day long; even the Com- 
mander is inclined to think 
that if a lighted match were 
allowed to work its will in, 
say, the sail-room for a whole 
minute, the fire party might 
possibly be able to successfully 
deal with the resultant out- 
break. The Captain seems 
more or less convinced that 
the torpedoes perhaps may run 
at the critical moment. And 
when the powers that be will 
admit even that much to their 
juniors, there is but one verdict 
to pronounce—we are in tip- 
top fighting trim. 

Of the multitudinous drills, 
evolutions, and duties that we 
have been carrying out for the 
last week (and shall carry out 
—ad infinitum), there is only 
one job that really does put 
one’s back up—coaling. At 
the perpetual watch - keeping 
—on the bridge, at the guns, 
as submarine look-out, down 
below feeding the ever-hungry 
furnaces, in the wireless room, 
coding, anywhere—no one 
grumbles, but already we can 
see that coaling will become a 
very sore point. After a strenu- 
ous time at sea, to be welcomed 
at your anchorage by a dirty 
black collier that seems aggres- 
sively eager to present you, 
“free, gratis, and for nothing ” 
(except as regards the work 
part of the question), with a 
thousand or more (generally 
more!) tons of coal is, to say 
the very least, distinctly de- 
pressing. 

But still it is all in the day’s 
work, and even coaling has its 
lighter side. As witness Able- 
Seaman Dodds yesterday, who, 
after tipping his barrow-load 
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down one shoot, only missed 
falling down another one by 
the skin of his teeth. “ Streuth,” 
he ejaculated, striking a serio- 
comic attitude, and making 
certain at the same time that 
a half-smoked woodbine was 
still in position behind his left 
ear, “nearly down the gloomy 
chasm ” (ch as in church). 

Now, to-day, we are having 
a certain amount of relaxation, 
as, beside the fact of our being 
in harbour, it is Sunday, and 
the Chaplain gets his first op- 
portunity for anything more 
than a hasty stand-up service. 
“Real Church” is being held 
on the mess-deck, and up the 
open hatchway is wafted the 
swell of voices— 


‘*Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God 
Almighty ! 


” 
° 


The Padre is a brave man, 
for bitter experience has taught 
most naval chaplains that it 
is advisable to put a ban on 
Hymn No. 160. Although the 
British Blue is by no means 
irreverent (many “shore-going 
parsons,” could they but have 
a glimpse of the Navy, would 
sigh for such attentive congre- 
gations), there is one tempta- 
tion that he simply cannot 
conquer, and from a certain 
number of throats will almost 
invariably come an awful per- 


version, ‘“Coaling, Coaling, 
Coaling !” 

But perhaps the Reverend 
Charles Golightly, MA.— 


cricket blue, rugger interna- 
tional, and, above all, jolly 
good fellow—has realised that 
war is working some subtle 
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changes in the minds of the 
six hundred or so men before 
him. Anyway, his experiment 
is plainly justified, for clear 
and strong each verse of the 
four starts off, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy!” 

The service proceeds ; comes 
another hymn— 


‘¢ The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask, 


> 
” 
. 


‘A bloomin’ sight more than 
ever I'd ask for.” Stoker Peter 
Gibbons, passing on tiptoe 
through the flat above, did not 
mean to be profane; he does 
not even realise that his re- 
mark was profane, but (and 
here is the flaw) he would 
never have made it had the 
service down below been one 
of his own. 

“R.C.” is stamped on Stoker 
Gibbons’ identity disc. 

“Church” is almost over. 
From the hatchway one can 
hear “Hymn No. 595,” and 
then from voices in uni- 
son— 


‘* Holy Father, in Thy mercy 
Hear our anxious prayer, 


x * * * 
‘* Bless them, guide them, save them, 


keep them 
Near to Thee. Amen.” 


* * * * 

A charming simplicity is the 
keynote of our services—the 
good old-fashioned chants, 
well-known hymns, and a ten- 
minute heart to heart talk for 
the sermon. The surroundings 
—just a part of the marines’ 
and stokers’ mess - deck —do 
not lend themselves to any- 
thing elaborate. But nothing 
is lost in impressiveness be- 
cause of that. 

Up the ladder steps the 
Chaplain, books under his 
arm. Down below the Com- 
mander gives an almost im- 
perceptible nod to a figure 
that has magically appeared 
at his side. Comes a sbrill 
pipe, then a _ hoarse baw), 
“Stokers unrig church, boys 
return books.” 

God’s House, for another 
week at least, is no more. 


IV. A BRUSH WITH THE ENEMY. 


Sealed orders! Magical 
words those; words which, in 
a story, never fail to thrill, 
be one old or young, staid 
or excitable; words which 
bring to any undertaking a 
breath of Romance (with a 
capital R). 

And yesterday morning we 
put to sea—with sealed orders. 
Now, as a glorious August sun- 
set gradually fades from the 
sky ahead of us, we are making 
our way “home” with a share 


in the Heligoland victory to 
our credit. 

Obviously we had come out 
for blood. The course we 
steered, once clear of land, 
alone was enough to make 
our hopes run high. We knew, 
too, that various other squad- 
rons and destroyer flotillas 
were preceding us, steering an 
identical course. 

In the ward-room last night 
everything was absolutely 
settled by the “school of 
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strategy ” that has sprung up. 
“T take it,” Langton had said, 
“that the destroyers will make 
right into the Bight, having 
the light cruisers as supports 
in the background. We our- 
selves” (and here he meant 
the squadron of which we were 
just one unit) “will remain 
still farther behind, ready to 
dash in should anything big 
come out.” 

As things went, he was not 
far wrong. 


A perfect dawn ushered in 
Friday, August 28; altogether 
we had an ideal setting for our 
drama, but when the curtain 
should rise rather depended 
on brother Bosche. 

And at about seven o’clock, 
so persistent had “ the gods ”— 
in the shape of our destroyers 
—become, that it went up with 
a@ bang, and twenty minutes 
later the action proper started. 

So here let us recount some- 
thing of what was happening, 
though actually at the time 
we ourselves knew none of the 
details. All the information at 
hand was gleaned from a wire- 
less, intercepted soon after 
eight, saying that the flotillas 
were engaging the enemy. 

In reality what transpired 
was this: A division of de- 
stroyers first sighted the enemy 
at 6.53 A.M.. They gave chase, 
and soon the whole of that 
flotilla, with their leader, the 
Arethusa, were in the thick 
of it. 

Then on the latter’s port 
bow up loomed two hostile 
cruisers—rather heavy odds. 
For eighteen minutes she had 
a very hot time of it, giving, 
though, as good as she received, 
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when the Fearless arrived on 
the scene and relieved pressure 
somewhat. 

Ten minutes passed, and the 
Arethusa’s opponent — much 
damaged — made off in the 
direction of Heligoland, which 
was sighted just then, and our 
ships had perforce to withdraw 
to the westward to get out of 
range of the German strong- 
hold. 

And in that short half-hour 
the Arethusa, living up to the 
example of her _ illustrious 
forebears, inscribed her name 
on the roll of fame. 

But, crippled though -she 
was, there was further work 
for her yet, for, just before 
eleven, a large enemy cruiser 
came up and opened a heavy 
and rapid fire at her; again 
her fairy godmother, the Fear- 
less, came to the rescue, and, 
the destroyers also attacking 
with torpedoes, the German 
deemed it advisable to retire. 
Which she did, and disappeared 
in the mist that had suddenly 
risen. 

For a short time only, 
though, as very soon after 
she loomed up again and the 
engagement was rebumed. 

At this stage the light 
cruisers were ordered in to 
give support. 


Meanwhile we, with our 
four consorts, had remained 
in the background. 

The time passed slowly, and 
though every one was itching 
to know exactly what was 
happening, all we could do 
was to possess our souls in 
patience. At a quarter to 
eight the action bugle had 
sounded and we dashed to our 
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fighting stations, hoping that 
the next half-hour or so would 
see us in the thick of the “real 
thing.” 

But in that we were doomed 
to disappointment. It was 
only a routine practice; the 
stage manager was merely 
making a final survey of his 
properties. 

Round and round we went 
in circles, a feather of steam 
from the quivering safety- 
valves showing that nothing 
more than the order would 
be needful for us to be off at 
full speed and into the fray. 
The waiting was maddening ; 
came nine o'clock —ten— 
eleven,—and six bells had just 
struck when we got our first 
thrill. Suddenly, and most 
unexpectedly to the group of 
officers on deck, the 4” guns 
on the superstructure opened 
fire, and the Padre, who was 
standing close by and nearly 
underneath one, lost his hat 
(quite), his hearing (almost), 
and altogether had the shock 
of his life. Submarines had 
appeared, but all their attacks 
were frustrated, though we 
ourselves had one anxious 
moment when a torpedo passed 
under our stern, so very very 
close. 

Then off we started, as 
things were getting warm in 
the Bight. 

While we were making at 
full speed to the scene of 
operations, the affair pro- 
gressed considerably. The 
Arethusa and Fearless gave 
their foe a bad battering, and 
again forced her to seek the 
refuge of Heligoland. 

Then the German Mainz 
appeared and came in for a 


very warm reception, For 
twenty-five minutes she fought 
before she fell into the hands 
of our reinforcing light cruisers, 
who quickly reduced her to a 
ghastly condition. 


It was just after noon that 
action was sounded on board us 
—the first time that a lot of us 
had ever heard the stirring call 
blown in earnest. Ten minutes 
later from on deck could be 
seen the Fearless and her 
flotilla returning to the west- 
ward and the light cruisers 
engaging the Mainz with 
deadly effect. 

Sounds of firing came to us 
from the north-east, and fifteen 
minutes later the lamed Are- 
thusa and the third flotilla 
were sighted engaging the 
Koln. Soon, ahcad, the lead- 
ing battle cruisers opened fire 
in succession, and shortly after 
we ourselves commenced. 

The enemy tried to break 
away; evidently she hoped to 
escape in the mist, which was 
fast making the range of 
visibility very small. 

We took up the chase, deal- 
ing with the German Ariadne 
in our stride (she was left 
burning furiously, and in a 
sinking condition), and at 
1.25 P.M, again opened fire on 
the Koln. In ten minutes she 
was no more, and for the poor 
wretches on board those ten 
minutes must have been 
awful, as our squadron’s big 
guns literally raked her fore 
and aft; *twas little wonder 
that she so quickly caught 
fire, turned over and sank. 
Destroyers were sent on an 
errand of mercy, but not 4 
single survivor could be seen. 
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At 1.40 P.M. we turned and 
retired, and when we eventu- 
ally dispersed from our sta- 
tions, though years seemed to 
have passed, it was but two 
o'clock. 


So ended the battle of 
Heligoland. Not a very big 
affair as far as we ourselves 


are concerned, and all the 
honour for the decisive victory 
is due to our small brothers, 
the light oruisers, flotilla 
leaders, and destroyers. 

But as a ship we can con- 
sider ourselves very lucky; 
twelve days out of dockyard 
hands, and here we are, 
blooded. 


II. 


“Submarines!” Again the 
one word signal runs down 
the line like lightning. The 
retirement evidently is not to 
be carried out without a part- 
ing effort by the enemy, and 
it is a rotten feeling to know 
that any minute you may be 
blown sky-high without having 
seen your antagonist. At least 
it is to some people. 

Surgeon Dannatt, however, 
treats the affair in airy fashion. 
True, his nonchalance may be 
a pose; if it is, it’s very suc- 
cessfully done. 

“Come on, Saxon,” he says, 
“up on deck, and if there’s a 
chance, mind you get a photo.” 
(Saxon and he own a joint 
“war camera.”) Or perhaps 
it is the commercial instinct 
coming out (the papers are 
offering large sums for photos), 
and of course we are a nation 
of shopkeepers, are we not? 

Bat this second attack, like 
the first, is unsuccessful. 

We have plenty to talk 
about now, and at present it 
is rather hard to accurately 
decide what has happened. A 
careful review, however, reveals 
the fact that three enemy pro- 
tected cruisers have been sunk 
and also one destroyer; while 


it is certain that very consider- 
able damage has been done to 
several other small craft. 

On our side we have sus- 
tained no vital injury. The 
big ships and the light cruisers 
are unharmed; the Arethusa is 
temporarily crippled, and- a 
few destroyers are slightly 
damaged, 

But of those gallant gentle- 
men—both officers and men— 
who went into battle so eagerly 
this morning, some, alas, are 
no more, 


“Well, that’s all over,” ob- 
served Lieutenant-Commander 
Martin to Langton. “How 
did your turret go?” 

“All can do; not a hitch 
anywhere, What about yours?” 
rejoins Langton. 

“Absolutely splendid. I 
only wish we had been up ° 
against something more our 
own size. What I cannot 
understand is why some of 
their big ships did not come 
out.” 

“Nor can I; but ‘disoretion, 
&o.,’ apparently is the Huns’ 
motto.” Then, turning to- 
wards Sandall who had just 
joined the little group as- 
sembled in the favourite de- 
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bating place—round the empty 
stove: “Well, what did you 
think of it? No chance fora 
‘mouldy,’ I suppose.” (San- 
dall’s specialities — torpedoes 
—sport the pet name of 
** mouldies.”’) 

“No. But wasn’t the whole 
show top-hole?” 

“Yes, though rather devil- 
ish,” says Martin. 

And unconsciously he voiced 
the opinion of most of us, In 
@ way it is a rotten job, sea- 
fighting ; modern invention 
has made it such a very cold- 
blooded affair. 


There is little more to relate, 
though perhaps one further 
incident of the day deserves 
passing mention, for over it 
hangs a halo of true romance. 

Suddenly two submarines 
popped up close by, but they 
caused neither excitement nor 
consternation, for those on the 
look-out rather expected, and 
were watching forthem. They 
were our own, and one of them 
calmly semaphored that she 
had nine men belonging to the 
Defender, and three German 
prisoners on board. 

The explanation is thus: 
During the fight the Defender 
lowered boats to pick up sur- 


vivors from one of the German 
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ships, and while this was going 
on an enemy cruiser arrived on 
the scene and opened fire. The 
Defender had to flee at top 
speed. 

The submarine’s skipper had 
seen all this through his peri- 
scope. He dived to attack the 
cruiser, but she made off before 
he could get within range; so 
he returned to the abandoned 
boats, to find that they had 
picked up two German officers 
and twenty-four men, eighteen 
of whom were wounded. 

A pretty problem: What to 
do with twenty-six Huns as well 
as the nine destroyer’s men? 

He solved it as best he could 
by taking on board the sub- 
marine our own people and one 
German officer and two men— 
all he had room for. The re- 
maining Germans he left in the 
boats, gave them water and 
biscuits, told them the course 
for Heligoland, and departed. 

Whether they arrived, we 
know not; if they did, prob- 
ably the enemy exhibited the 
boats as evidence that they 
had sunk at least one of our 
destroyers. 


We take the three prisoners 
on board and set off again. 
To-morrow we should arrive 
in harbour. 


Vv. OUR DAILY COURSE, 


We have been at sea for 
nearly six weeks. September 
is fast waning, and already 
we are absolutely inured to— 
though, it must be confessed, 
somewhat bored with — the 
rather monotonous routine. 
Days in harbour are few and 


far between, and nearly every 
minute of such days, when 
they do come along, is occu- 
pied by that abomination— 
coaling. Well may the “all- 
oil” ships keep a_ brightly 
burnished shovel, “suitably 
inscribed” (the inscription is 
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“Lest we forget!”), in a 
prominent position, so that 
their ships’ companies may 
gaze thereon with reverence 
and—thank their lucky stars! 

But even coaling is some- 
what alleviated by the fact 
that mails are inseparably con- 
nected with it, for (Admiralty 
and G.P.O. volentibus) where 
we coal there we should get 
a mail; and, let us bestow a 
passing word of praise, we 
generally do. 

But as time goes by and, 
from no timidity on our part 
the dear old British Public 
may rest assured, the only 
entry, save generalities, that 
we can put in our diaries is 
“nothing doing,” so does the 
awful feeling that “der Tag” 
is becoming more remote rather 
than nearer gain ground. 

Regarding the day’s work. 
Long before dawn the “ house- 
maids” are out and about, 
scrubbing decks, washing down, 
and generally cleaning up. We 
(the Watch Below) soon follow 
en masse, lash up our ham- 
mocks, grouse, think of break- 
fast, wait for it, and in half 
an hour’s time get it. Of 
course, the morning-watch men 
are, and since four have been, 
on the bridge, at the guns, in 
the tops, &c., there to remain 
till their reliefs of the forenoon 
take on, when for a space they 
will become the Watch Below. 
And so it goes on through- 
out the day and night—ad 
infinitum. 

Every forencon we go to 
action stations, and the rest 
of the time is occupied with 
“cleaning quarters,” where the 
guns are given a “wash and 
brush up,” divisions, prayers, 


and various drills and exer- 
cises. The afternoons pass in 
much the same way. After 
evening quarters, when we are 
mustered and inspected by the 
officers of our divisions, the 
band strikes up (how we wish 
the bandmaster had more music 
than “A Life on the Ocean 
Wave,” “Charley Brown,” and 
“The Robert E. Lee” in the 
small card form), and for a 
quarter of an hour or so all 
hands can be seen doubling 
round the deck for exercise, 
this to be followed, perhaps, 
by a few minutes’ “ Swedish.” 

Then till supper-time, except 
for various odd jobs here and 
there, such as “darken ship” 
soon after sunset, those off 
watch have the time free to 
themselves—to write letters, 
wash their clothes, read, or 
amuse themselves in whatever 
way they fancy. 

Later on come the Executive 
Officer’s rounds, and by ten a 
silence, punctuated at times 
with a snore, has settled over 
the ship—a silence broken only 
just before midnight and 4 
A.M. by the pipe of the boat- 
swain’s mate, “Watch close 
u "ag 

And once a week, if circum- 
stances permit, we get a 
“make and mend,” which, 
being interpretec, means one 
afternoon off wherein we may 
make our clothes, mend them, 
wash them, read, write, or 
sleep. The majority of us do 
the last named, and every blue- 
jacket in some mysterious way 
readily acquires the faculty to 
sleep in extraordinary places— 
Blondin-like on a narrow mess 
stool, on tables, on deck, in a 
gangway where an endless 
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stream of people is passing, 
amid deafening noises, any- 
where. And (here is a tip 
for the medical faculty) if you 
see a “matloe” sleeping with 
his boots on, or a marine doing 
the same with his off, beware. 
They must both be ill, for 
unwritten law decrees other- 
wise. 


So much for the trivial 
round. Written downin black 
and white it probably appears 
rather more monotonous than 
it really is, for there are 
alleviations. 

Beside the ever-present hope 
of meeting the enemy—.e., the 
visible enemy — proceedings 
are enlivened occasionally by 
a submarine “stunt,” a mine 
“chasse,” or by boarding 
merchant ships. Perhaps as 
regards the last named it were 
more proper to say “have 
been,” for with ships like 
ourselves it is no more. 


Stroll into the ward - room 
during the dog-watches. There 
we shall find the officers not 
on duty—some reading, some 
writing letters, others playing 
one of the numerous games 
that friends, relations, and 
a beneficent public have pre- 
sented. 

Observe the “Popping into 
Potsdam” hero; his score to 
date is 81 (not out, in that the 
puzzle is still, even after hard 
usage by most members of the 
mess, unbroken, and so long as 
it remains so his score will 
increase). To the uninitiated 
it may be mentioned that 
“Popping into Potsdam” is 
merely a modernised version 
of “Pigs in Clover.” 
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At the end of the table is 
the “Subway Puzzle” king; 
his record is 32 times in and 
31 times out at one effort. 

We are all heroes in our own 
special line ! 

Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r. ‘ The 
alarm rattlers are stuttering 
out their warning that bas 
but one meaning—submarines ! 
Up dash the executive officers 
to their stations, and in the 
mess there are left but the 
Fleet Surgeon, Fleet Paymaster, 
and Chaplain. 

‘“‘ After you with that paper, 
P.M.O.,” says the Padre, 
managing to fit in the sentence 
between two rounds from a 
4-in. gun overhead. 

“T hope they sink the swab,” 
is the only remark Pay makes 
as he calmly puffs at his pipe. 

Dum vivimus, vivamus. 


Mines are rather different. 
They form a slight diversion, 
it is true, but there is not 
much scope for excitemert 
with mines. 

It is only of the surface 
variety that we can speak: 
submerged ones we have not 
yet met (touch wood !), and if 
we do, well, up we go. And 
there, for us, will probably be 
the end of all things. But 
when an odd one is met gaily 
floating on the surface, we get 
as much amusement out of it 
as possible: First come the 
marines with rifles ; if they fail 
to explode it, the maxim tries 
its hand; should “deddering 
dick’s”’ efforts be abortive, one 
4-in. proj. generally does the 
trick. 

Then comes a loud explosion, 
an imitation waterspout—and 
the fun is over. 
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There remains the diversion 
of “boarding.” And that now, 
for big ships at least, is fin- 
ished—killed by the submarine 
menace. But while it lasted 
“boarding” was a great event 
of the day. 

Boom! <A white cloud of 
smoke drifts away from the 
muzzle of one of the foremost 
Q.F. guns; “Away sea-boat’s 
crew, man the pert boat,” from 
the boatswain’s mate, and 
there on the port bow can be 
seen the ship we have so 
peremptorily summoned _ to 
stop. 

On the stage the representa- 
tion of such a scene would 
probably be a pleasing item 
in a naval play. To Assistant- 
Paymaster Saxon, one of the 
two boarding officers, it invari- 
ably presented itself in a very 
different light. 


Scenz.—A cabin, plunged in darkness. 
Outside a bluejacket messenger has 
been knocking for some time with 
no result ; in desperation he steps 
inside and switches on the light, 
which reveals Mr Saxon asleep in 
his bunk. 


Messenger (shaking him).— 
We shall be boarding a ship ir. 
a quarter of an hour’s time, sir. 

Saxon.—Um ? 

(Messenger repeats.) 

Saxon (very _ sleepily). — 
O’right. What’s the time ? 

_ Messenger. — Half-past five, 
sir. 

Saxon.—What’s the weather 
like? 

Messenger.— Fine, sir, but 
pretty rough. 


The only difference between 
this little tragedy and a similar 
one on shere is that Saxon, 
with a faculty that all naval 


men seem to develop, by now 
is wide awake. It is the work 
of a few minutes only for him 
to. dress, which consists of 
putting on all his clothes over 
the top of his pyjamas, donning 
sea-boots, and wrapping a blue 
muffler—a fair cousin’s gift— 
round his neck; by the time 
the last member of the sea- 
boat’s crew has manned the 
boat he himself is climbing 
the jumping-ladder up to her. 

Everything is as it should 
be. Etiquette decrees that as 
regards preliminaries it is the 
right of the senior officer to 
arrive on the scene of action 
last, and, unwittingly, Saxon 
has conformed to custom, for 
as yet his fellow-boarder (Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Martin—a 
“ two-and-a-half-stripe ” officer, 
while Saxon, in the relative 
rank, wears but two) has not 
arrived, 

In another half- minute 
Martin is in the boat. 

“Tried the pin?” he asks 
the coxswain. : 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Right. Keep hold of the 
life-lines, every one.” 

Down below them—a long 
way it seems—a boiling sea is 
running. There is not an 
actual gale, but enough wind 
to make that nasty short 
breaking sea for which these 
regions are famous. 

“Tt will be a dirty trip, if 
they send us,” Martin remarks 
to his confrére. 

‘Pas demi,” comes the reply. 

For twenty minutes they re- 
main at the davit-heads. In 
the early morning light the 
suspect ship—a black tramp, 
stopped and wallewing in the 
trough of the sea—looms nearer 
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and uearer, is abreast of us, 
and, without our stopping, 
drops astern. 

“Fall out, the sea-boat’s 
crew,” is the order from 
the bridge; apparently the 
powers that be have decided 
that it is too rough for boat- 
work, 


Then, of course, there is 
one more “stunt” which de- 
serves mention—the daily 
performance at the spotting 
table. 

The preliminaries for this 
consist of fixing up at one end 
of a large flat the instrument 
which provides the name for 
the entertainment, which 
(sh-h-h , te « 
secret); rigging up as many 
flexible voice-pipes as possible 
in the space available; pro- 
viding stools and tables on 








As regards other relaxations 
—some we have provided for us, 
others we make for ourselves. 

Of the former variety the 
mail undoubtedly holds the 
place of honour. After a week 
or ten days at sea its receipt 
becomes the goal of our lives, 
and he who draws a blank 
when the time comes is deserv- 
ing of all pity (friends and 
relations please note). 

Letters, of course, are the 
greatest joy; parcels generally 
arrive sadly mutilated ; papers, 
except of the weekly illustrated 
variety, are not appreciated 
quite as much as might be ex- 
pected, for the reason that the 
sudden arrival of ten days’ news 
at one fell swoop creates some- 
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which are displayed divers 
abstruse instruments. 

The minor essentials com- 
prise stop-watches, forms—on 
which to inscribe the progress 
of affairs,—binoculars, and, in 
the individual, patience. 

Enter the dramatis persone. 
They take up their appointed 
positions. 

“Start the run,” says 
“Guns,” the villain of the 
piece. 

Then ensues what to the 
average person seems pan- 
demonium —a mere Babel. 
‘“‘ Nine—o—five—o” from one 
corner; “Up two hundred” 
from somewhere else ; ‘“‘Five—o 
closing” from a third; “Fire” 
from somewhere else—all ap- 
parently at the same time. 

Yet things scem to progress; 
the experts say that it is very 
good practice. 


what of an embarras de 
richesse. Also the actual in- 
formation in the earlier ones 
is often stale, for (and here we 
are very lucky) we generally 
manage to take in the wireless 
press telegrams every night— 
our own, the French, and the 
Wolff Agency’s perversion of 
the truth. 

“Ts there a Poldhu?” is the 
invariable remark of each 
arrival at the breakfast table, 
and blank indeed is a day at 
sea without one. The name 
probably explains itself; in case 
it does not, it may be men- 
tioned that the British press 
wireless is sent out by Poldhu, 
the high-power station in Corn- 
wall. 
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But on our very last trip we 
were told that we must not 
expect “Poldhu”; the “ exi- 
gencies of the service would not 
permit” (a grand expression 
that, which in peace time may 
cover anything from the refusal 
of forty-eight hours’ leave to 
cancelling a reyal review). 
Nevertheless, after the fifth 
day, the following appeared on 
the ward-room notice-board :— 


PHOOLDHU TELEGRAM. 


The situation in France is as 
it is. The Press Bureau, while 
not vouching for the accuracy 
of this statement, does not 
object to its publication. 

It is reported on excellent 
authority that four Zeppelins, 
disguised as barn-door fowls, 
were seen on Tuesday last to 
drop bomb-shaped eggs over 
Bills Rock; on examination, 
the bombs proved to be hard- 
boiled, which is evidence of the 
great speed the airships at- 
tained in their flight. This 
statement is vouched for by 
the village schoolmistress, who 
broke her sole remaining molar 
in trying to masticate one of 
the eggs. 

Eight German submarines 
reported to have been seen at 
Brighton by prominent lecal 
inhabitant on emerging from 
the Hotel Metropole at 10.50 
P.M. The Press Bureau, while 
not veuching for the correct- 
ness of the number, says that 
it would be unwise to discredit 
entirely the report; perhaps 
four may have been the actual 
number seen. 
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Seven columns of smoke re- 
ported at Margate; on investi- 
gation traces of ship’s tobacco 
discovered on the beach may 
account for this unusual spec- 
tacle; there is no _ confir- 
mation of the report that 
they emanated from German 
ships. 

It has transpired that on 
September 17 traces of 500,000 
Russian Kromeskis were found 
at Wick; this is considered 
positive proof that a Russian 
force was landed there the 
previous day. 

It is reported that the Brit- 
ish Fleet are laying mines of a 
most deadly nature to the north 
of Heligoland. These are barrel- 
shaped, and have painted on 
them in large letters ‘“ LAGER 
BIER.” 

There is no truth in the 
rumour that the President of 
Liberia has offered his services 
as intermediary between the 
belligerent powers. 

Can. Pacs. 1083, Pan Cakes 
remain hard. 

St Kilda 2, Lundy Island 1. 
Ephesians v. Brighton Blue- 
noses scratched, teams too wet 
to play. 


“What on earth ——?” 
Lieutenant Wilson, who is not 
renowned for a vast sense of 
humour, checks himself, but not 
quite in time. 

“So it did after all?” says 
Saxon, whom we may strongly 
suspeet of being one of “its” 
authors. 

“Did what?” 

“Look at the first word of 
the title.” 


(To be continued.) 
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TWO AND A HALF YEARS IN MESOPOTAMIA, 


BY SIR WILLIAM WILLCOCKS, K.C.M.G. 


“CURSED be Pharaoh, who 
said in his pride, ‘Am I not 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt?’ If 
he had seen Babylonia he would 
have said it with humility.” 
Such were the words reported 
to have been uttered by Mai- 
mun, the son of Hardin -el- 
Rashid, when he had ascended 
the Mokattan Hill and seen 
the land of Egypt stretched 
beneath his feet. He undoubt- 
edly exaggerated. Egypt will 
always remain the queen of the 
irrigated countries of the earth ; 
but next to her may certainly 
be placed the wonderful land 
irrigated in ancient days by 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

Bagdad lies at a height of 
120 feet above sea-level, re- 
moved 560 miles from the 
Persian Gulf as measured on 
the Tigris, and 350 miles as 
the crow flies. Around Bag- 
dad lies a country desolate to- 
day, but which was once the 
crown of the possessions of the 
Powers which swayed the East. 
Wherever we go within a 
hundred miles of Bagdad we 
are indeed on classic ground. 
Descending the Tigris from 
north to south, we see first 
Dura, the intake of the great 
Nahrwan Canal, and the plain 
on which Nebuchadnezzar 
erected his golden image, 
may be to commemorate the 
thorough restoration of this 
very canal; then Tel Alig, 
where the Emperor Julian 
died of his wounds, and the 
expulsion of the Romans from 


these regions meant the sur- 
render of the Eastern world to 
the Persian kings; Opis, the 
wealthiest mart of the East 
for many generations; Bagdad, 
the capital of the Khalifs, 
where Hardin -el- Rashid held 
his court ; Ctesiphon, the capi- 
tal of the Sassanian Kings of 
Persia ; and Selucia, the capital 
of the Macedonian kingdom of 
the East. On the Euphrates, 
opposite Bagdad, we have 
Cunaxa, where Cyrus the 
Younger was killed, and Xeno. 
phon and the ten thousand 
began their retreat; between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
to the north and east of 
Cunaxa, was the Median Wall; 
south of the Median Wall lay 
Sepharvaim or the two Sip- 
paras, Kutha, and great Baby- 
lon itself; and to the west of 
the Euphrates are Kerbela and 
Nejef, where lie buried the 
mutilated corpses of the son- 
in-law and grandson of the 
Arabian prophet. Farther 
south we have Niffur, Lagash, 
Erech the walled, and Ur of 
the Chaldees, which take us 
back to the earliest dawn of 
civilisation; while near the 
Gulf is Basra, the port of 
Babylonia, and the home of 
Sinbad the Sailor in the days 
of the Khalifate. Basra in 
British and Indian hands will 
soon regain its old commercial 
importance ; while our forging 
ahead and the laying down of 
the rails of the Bagdad Rail- 
way will be an assurance to 
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the Arabs of our determination 
to stay on the Shaat-el-Arab, 
and the whole country will 
hasten to seek our alliance or 
protection. 

When the Young Turks 
came into power in 1908, 
Kiamil Pasha, the Grand 
Vizier, summoned me to Con- 
stantinople and entrusted me 
with the preparation of a pro- 
ject for the restoration of the 
ancient irrigation works of the 
country. Accordingly in Nov- 
ember 1908 I left Egypt with 
a dozen engineers, and by the 
end of April 1911 handed over 
the projects, maps, reports, 
and estimates to the Ottoman 
authorities, 

Before starting for Bagdad, 
I asked H.H. the Khedive for 
advice as to the way I could 
best work with the Turks in 
Irak. He told me to call again 
in three days’ time, and when 
I returned he said— 

“(1) Never fall out with the 
Germans on any point, or they 
will wreck your work. 

' “(2) Never mention the word 
India, as the Turks look with 
dread upon the entry of Indians 
into the Euphrates delta. 

(3) Every Turkish official 
will pretend to be stupid in 
order to draw you out. These 
men are no fools, and in their 
presence you keep your own 
counsel,” 

The advice was sound, and 
stood me in good stead all the 
time I worked for the Turks. 

Travelling vid Bombay, Kar- 
achi, and the Persian Gulf, I 
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touched Ottoman soil at Basra, 
and had my first experience of 
Turkish administration. The 
British India steamer had to 
undergo five days’ quarantine 
on account of plague in India. 
The quarantine boat which 
guarded us had its food regu- 
larly supplied from the steamer, 
and took care to be on the 
other side when any of the 
residents of Basra paid visits 
in the “bellums” or pleasure- 
boats, and left with cases of 
cigars and liquor. Leaving the 
steamer we had to be disin- 
fected, but as the officials 
charged with the duty came 
near me, I followed the ex- 
ample of the more experienced 
travellers, and handed over five 
rupees, in addition to the seven 
rupees eight annas quarantine 
fee, and was allowed to pass 
on with a little clean water 
squirted over my coat. Basra 
itself was indescribably filthy 
and untidy. We travelled up 
to Bagdad on one of Lynch’s 
steamers, with a large number 
of Indian pilgrims on their way 
to the Shia shrines of Kerbela 
and Nejef. 

On arriving at Bagdad I 
was the guest of Colonel Ramsay, 
the British Resident, and Mrs 
Ramsay. The Wali of Bagdad 
was old Mahomed Pasha Dag- 
hestani, with an interesting 
history. He was the nephew 
of Shamil, the Circassian hero, 
and, as a young man, had been 
taken to Petrograd and made 
an Aide-de-camp to the Czar. 
He told me that he had been to 
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London in the suite of the Czar 
Alexander and seen Queen 
Victoria. When the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78 broke 
out, he went to the Czar and 
asked his permission to go to 
Constantinople and serve the 
Sultan, promising never to 
draw his sword against Russia. 
Abd-el-Hamid made him his 
aide-de-camp and took a great 
liking tohim. He was walking 
one day behind the Sultan at 
the Yildiz Kiosk Palace, when 
a lion escaped out of its cage 
and ran towards them. The 
Sultan fled for shelter, but 
Daghestani drew his sword, 
attacked the lion, drove it back 
to its cage, and locked it in. 
That evening the spies, of 
whom Constantinople was full, 
persuaded the Sultan to banish 
him as he was a dangerous 
man. “He is not afraid of a 
lion,” they said ; “ he will not be 
afraid of you, and one day may 
lock you up.” He was forth- 
with banished to Bagdad, and 
it was there that I found him 
in 1908. Though the Young 
Turk régime was established, 
he spoke of the Sultan with 
great feeling; and when I asked 
him how he could respect a 
man like Abd-el-Hamid, he 
replied that if the Sultan of 
Turkey, the head of his religion 
and country, were to tell him 
to kill himself, he would retire 
into the next room and plunge 
his dagger into his heart. 
Everybody told me it would be 
easier for him to do it than to 
say it. 

My first excursion was down 
the Tigris to Amara and back. 
We took many discharges of 
the river, and lived on black 
partridges and ducks, which 


are very common. Every one 
had warned us to be care- 
ful about the Arabs, so we 
went about with armed escorts. 
We found the Arabs strangely 
respectful and conciliatory, and 
concluded that the Bedouin 
were not half so bad as they 
were painted. On our way 
back, when we were about 
150 miles from Bagdad, we 
thought we might dispense 
with an escort, and two of us 
went into the country by our- 
selves. We had only our 
walking-sticks in our hands. 
We had walked about a mile 
when we noticed a suspicious- 
looking Arab with a rifle in his 
hand following us at a distance 
of about 200 yards. Before 
long we saw the man go down 
on one knee and take a delib- 
erate shot at us. The bullet 
just missed us, while the Arab 
got up and walked briskly 
to some tents on the horizon. 
We followed him, came up 
with him at the tents, and 
asked him why he had fired at 
us. He calmly replied that he 
had fired in self-defence, as we 
had first fired at him. I 
told him that he lied, because 
neither of us had a gun. As 
soon as ever they heard that 
we had no weapons, some 
twenty armed and unarmed 
men and boys from the en- 
campment rushed upon us, 
took our watches, and emptied 
our pockets in an incredibly 
short space of time. They 
even wanted to cut off the 
buckles of my braces, as they 
insisted that they were made 
of silver, but I persuaded them 
to take my word that they 
were of some base metal. We 
walked back to our steamer, 
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returned to the camp with a 
strong escert, and made them 
give up our watches and the 
money they had stolen. We 
reported the matter to the 
nearest Mudir, who promised 
to help us to recover our chains 
if we would not tell the Wali 
about it. We refused, and re- 
ported everything to the Wali, 
who got them back for us. The 
chains were in pieces, but were 
easily repaired. Three men 
were eventually captured and 
brought into Bagdad, and we 
immediately recognised the 
sinister features of the man 
who had fired. He was the 
brother of the Sheikh, so a 
wretched slave kept swearing 
that he himself had fired the 
shot and then robbed us. The 
slave must have been about 
twenty-five, while the culprit 
was forty-five, and the third 
man a little younger. The 
three appeared at the trial 
dressed exactly alike, and each 
had the same tale to tell. “I 
am just nineteen, and young 
and thoughtless,” All three 
were condemned to three years’ 
imprisonment by the Turkish 
judges. I did my best for the 
slave, for he was the only man 
in the encampment who had 
helped us to find our steamer, 
but the judges refused to dis- 
believe him. 

Life in a Turkish prison in 
the provinces is no light 
matter, The authorities pro- 
vide no food, and, if a pris- 
oner’s relations do not look 
after him, he dies of hunger, 
and the Government grudg- 
ingly pays for his burial. An 
Arab postman of mine was 
taking £T25 of Government 
money from Bagdad to the 
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Hindia Barrage, and was robbed 
on the road. He was put into 
prison and ordered to be kept 
there till he or his people had 
refunded the money. I tried to 
defend him in the court, but 
without result; and as he left 
for the prison I took a sovereign 
out of my pocket and handed it 
to him. About three months 
after this occurred I was in my 
office when an emaciated man 
walked in, accompanied by a 
soldier. I asked him who he 
was, and he said that he was 
the postman, that he had fin- 
ished the pound I gave him, 
and saw nothing but starvation 
before him. When I had last 
seen him he had been a power- 
ful, well-set-up Arab, I took 
him to the judges and re- 
monstrated with them, but 
they said that the man had 
lost twenty-five Government 
pounds, and that he must stay 
in prison till he paid up. I 
told them that the man was a 
Bedouin from far away, that 
his people, knowing nothing 
about his difficulties, could not 
help, and that he would in all 
probability die of hunger. They 
said that I was quite right, 
for he would certainly die of 
hunger. I asked them if they 
would release him if I paid the 
£T25. They said “Certainly ; 
we do not want the man, we 
want the money.” With great 
pleasure I paid the money and 
got the man his release. 

The winters in Bagdad are 
very cold, and the only way I 
could keep warm in camp was 
by providing myself with sheep- 
skin coverings and carpets. 
They told me that the shepherds 
kept themselves warm in the 
bitterest part of the winter by 
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sleeping curled up round sheep. 
In January 1911 we had three 
falls of snow, and surveying 
parties in tents had a rough 
time of it; but there is always 
some soul of goodness in things 
evil, and the engineers were 
able to level and survey large 
stretches of marsh-land which 
were frozen hard, and which in 
the two previous winters they 
had been unable to move over. 
They told us in Bagdad that 
such heavy and continuous 
snow had not been seen in the 
country for thirty years. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
date-palms died in the oases 
bordering on the Euphrates 
and on the Euphrates itself. 
In March 1909 I went down 
the Euphrates from near Ker- 
bela to Basra on a launch, with 
Colonel Ramsay and Mr Van 
Ess, the American missionary 
at Basra. The floods had be- 
gun, and though it was easy 
to hurry down the river as far 
as the beginning of the Nejef 
marshes, it. was difficult work 
traversing the marshes them- 
selves. The Euphrates chan- 
nel past Babylon and Hilla, 
which the river had occupied 
for 4000 years, had silted up, 
and the flood was tearing out 
a passage for itself down the 
Hindia Branch and filling up 
the Nejef marshes with silt 
deposit. Through the middle 
of this deposit the Euphrates 
was working out a new chan- 
nel to the outlet at Shinafia. 
The fresh deposit in the 
marshes was exceedingly rich, 
and was being planted with 
rice by the Arabs. We passed 
a large encampment of Turkish 
soldiers who were trying to 
collect the land taxes from the 


eultivators. Navigation was 
easy from Shinafia to Nasrieh, 
opposite Ur of the Chaldees, 
and on the Suk-es-Sheyik, as 
the river was in its old chan- 
nel; but beyond Suk the 
launch had to pick its way 
through the marshes. Up to 
thirty or forty years ago the 
Euphrates preserved its old 
channel from Suk-es-Sheydik 
to Gurna, where it met the 
Tigris, but we found it spread 
over the country and working 
out a new passage for itself to 
Garmat Ali, about six miles 
above Basra, where it now 
meets the Tigris. Here, at 
any rate, we meet all the fresh 
water of the Euphrates. After 
wandering through the marshes 
for many hours, we struck the 
old deep channel of the river 
near Chabaish, and followed it 
to Gurna. The water was 
clear, marshy, without a par- 
ticle of mud, and with very 
little velocity. 

We passed five bridges of 
boats, of which all but two 
were simply obstructions across 
the river, where they extracted 
toll from us for opening the 
bridges, though there was 
nothing to open. Later on 
we found two more of these 
sham bridges of boats on the 
Tigris, where we again paid 
toll. In the wilder parts of 
the Nejef marshes the Arabs 
had extraordinarily long legs 
and rushed through the water 
to try and board our steamer 
and extract bakhshish, but 
they never succeeded. At 
Shinafia one can see the end 
of the bank Alexander the 
Great constructed to separate 
the marshes from the channel 
of the river, and it was while 
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he was working here that he 
contracted the malarious fever 
of which he died. Opposite 
Erech we were unable to leave 
the river to see the ruins, as 
the country was so unsettled 
no one dared to escort us. 
In places here we could see 
the remains of the old Baby- 
lonian banks of the Euphrates, 
which were always about a 
hundred feet wide. A narrow 
strip of country on both banks 
of the river was cultivated 
with barley and wheat, irri- 


* gated by a very large number 


of buckets worked by oxen. 
The Arabs here seemed fairly 
numerous. Just before we 
reached Nasrieh we passed 
two very extensive encamp- 
ments of the Muntefik Arabs. 
At Nasrich we found a 
Mutesserif in charge, but he 
dared not move outside the 
town unless he was accom- 
panied by a representative of 
the Muntefik Sheikhs, When 
we rode out to see the country 
or the ruins of Ur of the 
Chaldees we were escorted by 
the Muntefik Arabs. Between 
Nasrieh and Suk-es-Sheyfik we 
were fired at three times by 
Arabs on the bank, .but for- 
tunately missed. They slung 
pellets at us, which also took 
no effect. Reaching Suk-es- 
Sheydik we reported the matter 
to the Kaim-Mak4m, who told 
me that I made a great mis- 
take in not taking a Turkish 
police officer with me, and that 
he would send one with us as 
far as Basra. After we had 
been a couple of hours on the 
road I noticed that we were 
not flying the Turkish flag, 
which I had always carefully 
displayed. On my asking the 
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escort why they had not flown 
the flag, they said that the 
police officer had thrown it 
overboard, and that it was 
just as well he had or we 
should have been fired at by 
the marsh Arabs. These lower 
marshes were the feeding- 
ground of great herds of 
buffaloes, which moved about 
in two or three feet of water, 
while the Arabs used numerous 
canoes. At Chabaish all the 
Arabs were running round and 
round in rings, with their rifles 
held up in the air above their 
heads, shouting and stamping 
the ground. This was pre- 
liminary to making a raid on 
a neighbouring tribe. The 
Turkish Government encour- 
aged these inter-tribal wars 
in every way it could. At 
Gurna we met the Tigris, and 
passed immediately out of the 
clear marshy water of the old 
Euphrates into the compara- 
tively muddy stream of the 
other river. The joint stream 
of the Tigris and the old 
Euphrates is known as the 
Shaat-el-Arab, and from Gurna 
to Fao has a total length of 
110 miles. This river is 
credited with irrigating ten 
million date-palms along its 
banks, which constitute the 
greatest date grove in the 
world. Certain of the planta- 
tions are veritable gardens of 
Eden, where one sees wide 
stretches of clover, out of 
which rise closely-planted date- 
palms sheltering the ground 
from the excessive cold of 
winter and the parching heat 
ofsummer. From date-palm to 
date-palm are festooned luxu- 
riant vines, from which hang 
rich clusters of purple grapes. 
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In the marshes at the junc- 
tion of the ancient Euphrates 
and the ancient Tigris, in the 
neighbourhood of Gurna, was 
the Garden of Eden of the 
Sumerians, 

By the _ construction of 
earthen banks in the shallow 
lake traversed by the Euphra- 
tes, areas were reclaimed and 
cultivation began. Irrigation 
was easy with fresh water all 
round at a higher level than 
the land. Suk-es-Sheyfik is 
much like this to-day. Once 
security is established in these 
regions there should be a great 
increase of such reclaimed land. 
I have estimated the cost of 
the reclamation works carried 
out in compartments of 12,500 
acres as follows :— 


Per acre. 


Fully equipped bank per 


acre -£110 0 
Drainage cuts . ‘ os 
Masonry works and struc- 

tures. . ° ‘ 0 
Pumping plant erected at 

site ° : . - 118 0 

£4 0 0 


The maintenance charges would 
be 5s. per acre. There are 
over 250,000 acres, which 
could be reclaimed at an ex- 
penditure of £1,000,000. If 
reclaimed, they would be worth 
£40 per acre. Such reclama- 
tion would need neither bar- 
rages nor important public 
works of any kind. It would 
be as easy to take up 500 
acres as it would be to take 
up 12,500 acres, but the cost 
per acre would be greater. 

In the time of the early 
Khalifs 50,000 acres of the 
land which is under fresh 


water to-day was covered with 
date groves, gardens, and 
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orchards, and considered at 
that time as one of the four 
earthly paradises. From the 
description of the Arab his- 
torians, it is easy to under- 
stand how they reclaimed this 
land. The Euphrates joined 
the Tigris at Gurna. A 
channel was dug from the 
Euphrates to Zobeir, which 
was then known as_ Basra. 
This channel took a right 
angular bend at Zobeir, and 
made straight for the Shaat- 
el-Arab, down the line of the 
present Ashar creek, to the 
modern Basra, which was then 
known as Uballa (Apollyon). 
This rectangular canal, which 
was known as the “Faid” (or 
flood canal) of Basra, and pro- 
vided the irrigation water for 
these lands, owed its existence 
to the initiative and energy of 
the Emir Hajjaj, the first Arab 
Governor of the country. 
What I have said above 
refers to the low land under 
water between Suk-es-Sheyak 
and Garmat Ali. This shallow 
lake, covering 600,000 acres, 
has its bed about three feet 
above mean sea-level, and is 
in communication with the 
Shaat-el-Arab by one very 
large opening at Garmat Ali, 
up-stream of Basra, Through 
the middle of this stretch 
of water the Euphrates is 
at present cutting its course 
to join the Tigris at Gar- 
mat Ali. Immediately down- 
stream of the open water past 
Basra, Zobeir, the heads of 
the Khor Abdalla, and up to 
Fao, stretches a belt of com- 
paratively high-lying land, 
about five feet above mean 
sea-level, and 500,000 acres 
in extent. As the Tigris and 
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Euphrates traversing these 
swamps, which cover 2,500,000 
acres, could never have brought 
down this deposit, the com- 
paratively high land has evi- 
dently been formed by the 
Karun river. In ancient days, 
when the joint waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris entered 
the Persian Gulf by the west- 
ern head of the Khor Abdalla 
and the Karun by its eastern 
head, the muddy waters of 
the Karun swept over these 
lands and laid down this de- 
posit. The Karun, unlike the 
Tigris and Euphrates, traverses 
no swamps, but comes straight 
down from the Persian hills at 
a high velocity and carries its 
muddy water into the Persian 
Gulf, and is capable to-day, as 
it was in the past, of forming 
such a delta. 

Of these 500,000 acres a 
fraction is covered by the ex- 
isting Basra date groves. All 
these palms are irrigated by 
very numerous canals or creeks 
taking out at right angles from 
the Shaat-el-Arab. Under the 
action of the 10-foot tide of 
the Gulf, the water flows up 
the creeks and down them. 
The existing irrigants are fed 
from one end only, and that 
on the river; and the diffi- 
culty of extending irrigation is 
due to this fact. The palms 
receive their water from the 
rising tide, and cultivation ex- 
tends only as far as the water 
can travel. I have often fol- 
lowed the water of an irri- 
gant or creek, and seen it reach 
the last clumps of miserable, 
half-starved date- trees, de- 
prived of tkeir water by the 
outgoing tide just as they 
were going to receive it. 
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Canals fed from both ends 
would remedy the evil. The 
works I have proposed are 
described in ‘The Irrigation 
of Mesopotamia,’ already men- 
tioned by me. If a barrage 
is ever constructed at Garmat 
Ali, it would be interesting to 
estimate the cost of a canal 
past Zobeir to Koweit. The 
Euphrates water at Zobeir has 
no deposit to speak of, and 
could be carried in a canal 
with very little slope. 

I was able to leave Basra 
for Bagdad by the last 
steamer which traversed the 
Tigris for some months, The 
Beni Lam and Albu Ma- 
homed Arabs, between Kut 
and Gurna on the Tigris, had 
risen against the Turks, and 
were firing into the steamers 
plying on the river. The 
Tigris near Kila Saleh, down- 
stream of Amara, is about 
100 yards wide, and _ the 
Arabs had thrown up banks 
and dug trenches along the 
river in which they sheltered 
themselves. They were all 
armed with Martini- Henrys, 
and generally fired at a range 
of 200 yards. As they scarcely 
ever put their heads above 
their shelter, they generally 
fired into the air, and the 
bullets went far above us. 
On the 5th of April the 
Bagdad, accompanied by other 
steamers and a small gun- 
boat, carrying between them 
650 soldiers from Bagdad, pro- 
ceeded down-stream to Amara, 
joined some 800 friendly 
Arabs, and attacked about 
2000 Arabs near a_ strong 
fort about 3500 yards from 
the river. We had a couple 
of Krupp guns with us, and 
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from sunrise till about 5 P.M. 
we seemed to be carrying all 
before us. We were armed 
with new Mausers and they 
had old Martini- Henrys, and 
they should not have had a 
chance. The Arabs on our 
side burnt two villages, drove 
the enemy off the left bank 
of the river, and brought in 
some horses, sheep, and other 
booty, and our men began 
preparing their evening meal 
on the shore. Our Arabs cut 
off the head of the first enemy 
who was killed, stuck it on 
a pole and carried it about 
in a procession! Suddenly, 
at 5 PM. about 500 Arabs, 
with a score of banners, hold- 
ing their rifles high above 
their heads, rushed headlong 
on our soldiers, who lost their 
heads and bolted. The Arab 
rush was something worth see- 
ing, for cavalry could not have 
come quicker, All the Arabs 
fight stripped, with a cloth 
tied round the loins, bare- 
legged, and bare-footed. Our 
men fired wildly, hit the ground 
some fifty yards in front of 
themselves, and kept shouting 
out that these were the bullets 
of the enemy. We had two 
men killed and twenty wounded. 
The Arabs who rushed us must 
have had twenty killed and 
forty wounded, though an 
official report spoke of 600 
killed and 1000 wounded. I 
had never seen a panic before, 
and at one time it seemed as 
though the Arabs would board 
our steamer. However, their 
courage failed them, and they 
retreated. Captain Denne of 
the Bagdad and I had to jump 
on shore and loose the ropes so 
that the steamer might not be 
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rushed by the enemy. The 
moment we were away from 
the shore the soldiers wanted 
to steam away, but the Cap- 
tain refused to move until the 
last straggler and the last 
wounded man were on board. 
He and I eventually drew the 
pegs and removed everything 
on shore, so that it might 
appear that we had retreated 
and not run away. The other 
steamer went off without its 
stragglers and wounded, and 
we found room for them while 
they prayed for blessings on 
our heads. The gunboat acted 
in such a cowardly manner 
that, when it returned to 
Amara, it anchored in mid- 
stream, and all the soldiers and 
sailors hid themselves on board, 
for the friendly Arabs had 
sworn that they would shoot 
any of the crew who touched 
the shore. 

During the 400 years that 
the Turks have held the delta, 
they have never given an Arab 
a title-deed for any of the land 
they cultivate. Turkish pashas 
and beys have received them, 
and Sultan Abd-el-Hamid gave 
himself deeds for hundreds of 
thousands of acres, but no 
Bedouin or Arab had one. 
During the first year of my 
stay in Bagdad there was much 
excitement, as the Young Turks 
said that they were going to re- 
medy the mistakes of the past 
and give title-deeds to the 
Arabs. The Sheikhs wanted the 
deeds made out in the names of 
the tribes or the sections of 
the tribes, while the cultivators 
wanted them in the names of 
individuals, and the Turks took 


advantage of this difference of © 


opinion to give them to nobody. 
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During my stay in the country 
it was only in connection with 
this agitation that I was on two 
occasions offered bribes. One 
Sheikh sent me, as a souvenir, 
an extraordinarily jewelled 
watch and chain, which I, 
of course, refused; while a 
much wealthier Sheikh, with 
whom I had ridden for some 
days in the deserts and whose 
mare I had greatly admired, 
asked me to lend him £6 and 
keep the mare as a pledge. The 
mare was worth considerably 
over £100, and I knew that 
the Bedouin never part with 
their mares. He had often 
heard me say that the deeds 
should be made out in the 
names of individuals, and he 
wished to convert me. If even 
I had been weak enough to 
take the mare, she would have 
been of no use to me, as one of 
the Egyptian engineers bought 
a mare for £110, but she was 
never allowed to leave Beirut. 
Eventually, I believe, she was 
commandeered by the Turkish 
Government on the breaking 
out of some disturbance in the 
Hauran. 

The Arabs everywhere in 
the delta want to settle down 
and cultivate the land, as their 
numbers have so increased that 
they can no longer exist as 
shepherds ; but it has always 
been Turkey’s policy to displace 
chiefs, take heavy bribes from 
the new chiefs, and put one 
tribe against another,so that the 
country has always remained 
unsettled. Every Arab carries 
& gun over his shoulder, and 
finds it cheaper to buy guns 
and ammunition than to pay 
taxes. During the year that 
Nazim Pasha was Wali of 
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Bagdad, he was so feared by 
the Arabs that they obeyed 
his orders and went about 
unarmed. It was the first 
time, they said, that the Arabs 
had moved about without 
weapons in their hands for 
generations. To the engineers 
at the Hindia Barrage it was 
a great relief to give out and 
measure work for labourers 
who did not carry loaded guns, 
Previously to that, the man 
who held up the levelling-staff 
had a gun slung over his 
shoulder, which the engineer 
saw through his telescope every 
time he took an observation, 
while the man whose earth- 
work had to be measured 
stalked the engineer with a 
loaded rifle in his hand. On 
the occasion of a dispute be- 
tween two gangs of labourers, 
one gang fired into the other 
and killed three men. 

Seeing the country on the 
lower Euphrates and the lower 
Tigris in the Basra vilayet so 
very hostile to the Turks, I 
was nervous about sending 
engineers there, and mentioned 
the fact to Mr Van Ess, the 
American missionary. He said 
he could get a pass from the 
Muntefik Arabs which would 
ensure the safety of the survey 
parties over the whole vilayet, 
and he was as good as his 
word. Wesurveyed the country 
during two seasons, and not 
only were we never molested, 
but the head Sheikh of the 
Muntefik made Mr Watts, the 
senior officer on the survey, a 
present of a camel. The Wali 
was jealous of our moving 
about freely where no Turks 
were allowed to go, and eventu- 
ally insisted on our leaving the 
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country before the survey was 
finished, on the plea that our 
lives were in danger. As a 
matter of fact, he thought we 
were intriguing, and I told 
him so, but he insisted on our 
leaving the plans and levels 
unfinished, probably owing to 
orders from Constantinople. 
Nazim Pasha was the strong- 
est Wali Bagdad had seen for 
many years. He was no friend 
of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, and when, to ensure 
his removal from Constanti- 
nople, they prevailed upon him 
to accept Bagdad, he insisted 
on his powers being greatly 
extended. All his demands 
were accepted, and he started 
for Bagdad with a numerous 
staff of able officers. He trav- 
elled down the Euphrates from 
Aleppo, and, as I was then 
travelling up the river, I met 
him near Dér Zér. I had seen 
a number of men in very bad 
humour putting up tents and 
collecting firewood and fodder 
at an out of the way place, far 
from any caravanserai, and 
they told me they were pre- 
paring a camp for the Wali of 
Bagdad. About three hours 
later I met the Pasha, a short, 
stout, determined-looking Turk. 
Asking him why he had chosen 
such a strange place for his 
camp, he replied that he was 
a soldier, and had laid down 
his journey before he started, 
and meant to keep to his itin- 
erary of a certain number of 
miles per day, regardless of car- 
avanserais. As the Euphrates 
was in flood, and had cut away 
the road in many places, he had 
doubled and trebled the work 
of his camp-followers. He told 
me that he had very extended 


powers, and meant to leave his 
mark in Irék. On my return 
to Bagdad I found that the 
Young Turks had done their 
best to make it difficult for me 
to work with him. We had a 
common credit of £250,000 for 
Public Works between us, and 
all cheques had to be signed by 
both of us. Unless he was 
humoured in every way, and 
allowed to take three or four 
times his share of the money, 
he refused to countersign my 
cheques. And even when the 
cheques were duly signed, the 
Defterdar, or-chief cashier, who 
was under the Wali’s orders, 
raised every kind of difficulty 
in cashing my cheques, while 
the Pasha drew his money 
easily enough. I had under- 
taken the starting of the 
Hindia Barrage works at the 
suggestion of the British Am- 
bassador, but when difficulties 
arose in the matter of pay- 
ments, the Embassy told me 
that they could not go out of 
the way to help me, as they 
were engaged in securing an 
order for the construction of 
two Dreadnoughts in England, 
and were concentrating their 
attention on them. The dip- 
lomatic world is the diplomatic 
world, but fortunately the 
French had lent the £250,000 
per annum for Public Works, 
and their Ambassador, when 
appealed to by me, kindly 
secured my being paid. The 
merchants from whom the 
materials had been ordered 
had informed me that they 
held me personally responsible 
for the payments, and if the 
Turks had not paid I was to 
have been prosecuted in the 
mixed tribunals at Cairo. 
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In September and October 
cholera broke out everywhere, 
and the Turks had a splendid 
opportunity of harassing every- 
body. Irak put the whole 
world into quarantine, and 
every town and village in Irak 
put every other town or village 
likewise into quarantine. To 
move from Bagdad to any one 
of its suburbs, like Kazemain, 
one was delayed for five days, 
and then another five days to 
return. The wretched Persian 
pilgrims were mulcted of every 
penny they possessed. One of 
my engineers, coming from 
England, did five days’ quar- 
antine at Basra, five to get 
into Bagdad, and five more to 
get out of it; and if he had 
come a fortnight later he 
would have had another five 
days at the Hindia Barrage, 
as the right flank of the 
Barrage put the left into 
quarantine. The Wali reduced 
the pay of the doctors by one 
half, as he said they had 
splendid opportunities of add- 
ing to their income. 

After we had worked for six 
months at the Hindia Barrage, 
the Arab workmen trusted us 
implicitly, and were paid by 
cheques which were cashed at 
Hindia and Hilla. This saved 
us infinite trouble, as we could 
not always be sure of a sufficient 
quantity of silver to pay for 
our labour. We had _ just 
begun to congratulate ourselves 
on the fact, when Nazim Pasha 
heard of it, and immediately 
insisted that payments must be 
made in cash. The obtaining 
of cash from the Defterdar 
was so difficult that on oc- 
casions I had to obtain by 
telegram as much as £3000 
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from my bankers in Cairo and 
London to keep the works 
going. We had just received 
two tugs and a thousand tons 
of coal for transporting 
materials from Basra to the 
Barrage, when the Wali com- 
mandeered both the tugs and 
the coal under the plea that 
they were needed for the army. 
A two-foot gauge railway 
along the twenty miles where 
the Euphrates and Tigris 
approached each other, for the 
transport of material, was 
strongly approved of by the 
Wali, but rejected by Con- 
stantinople, as it would have 
interfered with the future 
Bagdad railway. Every detail 
of the work was so interfered 
with, and the harassing became 
so systematic, that though I 
had a five years’ contract with 
the Turkish Government I left 
them after two and a half 
years. The Minister of Public 
Works asked me as a favour to 
say that I left on account of 
my health and not on account 
of my difficulties. The British 
Ambassador thought it strange 
that I could not get on with 
the Turks, while the Commis- 
sioner of Customs, Sir Richard 
Crawford, could. Unfortunately 
for my works I was spending 
money, while Sir Richard was 
collecting it. The £250,000 
borrowed annually for the Mes- 
opotamian Irrigation Works 
were considered lawful prey 
by the military authorities. 
When Nazim Pasha stopped 
the works on the Habbania 
Escape, though they were the 
key to the irrigation system on 
the Euphrates, he excused 
himself by saying that his 
soldiers were without bread, 
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while these works could not 
‘give a return for some years. 

Nazim Pasha will be best 
remembered in Bagdad by his 
attempt to construct a wide 
street through the middle of 
the city. The streets of Bag- 
dad are ridiculously narrow, 
and in most places two car- 
riages cannot pass each other. 
The Pasha set himself to 
remedy this by widening the 
existing main road, and, as he 
had little money besides what 
he commandeered from me, he 
applied an old Turkish law 
which allows the authorities to 
add a third to the width of the 
road on either side by the 
removal of existing buildings 
without paying compensation. 
He began by cutting off the 
fronts of the houses of the 
most prominent Englishmen 
and, the wealthiest British 
subjects in the place. The 
enclosing wall of a mosque 
was dismantled, and the na- 
tive community realised that 
nothing could stop the road. 
Nazim, who had been educated 
in France, and was no friend 
of the Germans, made his road 
through the garden of the Ger- 
man Consulate and over their 
tennis ground. When the kavas 
of the Consulate tried to stop 
the work, he was brushed aside 
by a squad of soldiers. The 
British Consul-General in Bag- 
dad is known as the Resident, 
and has a very fine house and 
garden, and barracks for a 
guard of seventy sepoys, while 
the gunboat Comet is moored 
in front of it on the Tigris. 
Nazim aligned his road straight 
through the garden and over 
the tennis court of the British 
Residency, and put up two 
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flags on the alignment, one 
outside the north wall and the 
other outside the southern 
one. The Bagdad world used 
to turn out every evening 
to see if the Wali’s workmen 


under Gaudet Bey would 
knock down the wall of 
the British Residency. At 


right angles to this new road, 
outside the -northern wall of 
the Residency, was another 
road, away from the river, on 
which the Nekib of Bagdad 
(the highest Sunni Moslem in 
Arabia after the Sherif of 
Mekka) had a house with an 
overhanging balcony. He, too, 
used to sit on his balcony and 
look out for the dismantling 
of the Residency wall. The 
British Resident telegraphed 
to India for orders, and was 
directed to hand out ball 
cartridge and resist by force 
any attempt to destroy the 
wall. As soon as the Wali 
heard of this he turned his 
road through a right angle, 
and cut off the balcony of 
the Nekib’s house! 

The last tale I shall tell of 
Nazim Pasha will take us back 
to the days of Harfin-el-Rashid. 
Many years before he became 
Wali of Bagdad Nazim had 
been imprisoned there by the 
Sultan Abd-el-Hamid, and 
would have died of hunger had 
it not been for the devotion of 
an Armenian servant who 
earned money by working in 
the city and daily supplied his 
master with food. Nazim 
brought this servant with him 
to Bagdad, and was greatly 
attached to him. In one of 
the best houses in Bagdad 
lived an Armenian girl of 
eighteen, who was very pretty, 
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very wealthy, and an orphan. 
All the young Armenians in 
the Turkish Empire were 
eager suitors for her hand, but 
she would have none of them. 
The Wali sent for her to his 
palace, and told her that in 
her unprotected condition she 
might get into trouble, but 
that if she were to marry a 
countryman of hers in_ his 
household she would have 
both a sterling husband and 
his own protection. She 
accepted, but on reaching her 
home sent Nazim word that 
she preferred remaining single. 
“You shall remain single for 
life,” said the Wali, and put 
a cordon of soldiers round her 
house, which prevented her 
from leaving it. She escaped 
to the French convent one day, 
dressed as a French nun, and 
the cordon of soldiers moved 
to her new residence. After 
some delay she escaped as a 
French monk, took refuge on 
Lynch’s boat, and sailed for 
Basra under the British flag. 
Boats full of soldiers sur- 
rounded the steamer at Basra, 
but the girl ran across the 
deck, jumped into the Russian 
Consul’s boat, and took refuge 
under the Russian flag. The 
Consul saw her safely on to 
the British India steamer, and 
she descended at Bushire in 
Persia, where she settled tem- 
porarily. Not many months 
afterwards Nazim Pasha him- 
self was deposed and ordered 
to return to Constantinople. 
He was afraid to return there 
by the Euphrates, as he might 
fall overboard by accident, so 
he confined himself to his house 
oo the banks of the Tigris. 
Very early one morning 
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Lynch’s steamer descended the 
Tigris, stopped opposite the 
Pasha’s house, took him on 
board, and went on to Basra. 
At Basra he hurried across the 
deck of the steamer, entered 
the French Consul’s boat, and 
was taken to the British India 
post-boat, on which he went 
to Bombay. The Arabs of 
Mesopotamia had the greatest 
respect for Nazim Pasha’s hon- 
esty, and, in their impressive 
way, said that he was a Wali 
who never went to Kerbela to 
say his prayers. No Wali had 
ever been to Kerbela and re- 
turned empty-handed from the 
richest shflne in the world. 
On his way down the Tigris 
the Arabs offered to place 
150,000 men at his disposal if 
he would take their leadership 
and help them to throw off the 
Turkish yoke, just as Mehemet 
Ali had freed Egypt. He was 
loyal to Constantinople, re- 
turned there, and was, as we 
all know, murdered by the 
Young Turks, and possibly by 
Enver Pasha’s own hand. 

Some one with leisure for 
such studies should write a 
popular account of the Turk . 
in Mesopotamia, showing how 
he came to be there, and what 
he has done there, People 
suggest to-day that the Turk 
should be sent back to his 
ancient capital, Bagdad. It 
is as though one were to say 
that the English should be 
sent back to their ancient 
capital, Calcutta. In Meso- 
potamia the Turk is an ab- 
solute stranger, hating the 
country, and the country 
hating him. There are not 
fifteen hundred resident Turks 
in the Tigris-Euphrates delta. 
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I can best describe what he 
has done by quoting the last 
paragraph of my report ac- 
companying the Project for 
the Irrigation of Mesopotamia, 
submitted in April 1911 to the 
Turkish Government: ‘ The 
last voyage I made before 
coming to this country was 
up the Nile from Khartoum to 
the great equatorial lakes. In 
this most desperate and forbid- 
ding region, described by trav- 
ellers as a damp hell, I was 
filled with pride to think that 
I belonged to a race whose 
sons, even in this inhospitable 
waste of waters, were strug- 
gling in the face 6 4 thousand 
discouragements to introduce 
new forest trees and new agri- 
cultural products, and ameli- 
orate in some degree the con- 
ditions of life of the naked and 
miserable inhabitants. How 
should I have felt if, in travers- 
ing the deserts and swamps 
which to-day represent what 
was in antiquity the richest 
and most famous tract in the 
world, I had thought that I 
was @ scion of a raee in whose 
hands God had placed, for 
hundreds of years, the destinies 
of this great country, and that 
my countrymen could give no 
better account of their steward- 
ship than the exhibition of two 
mighty rivers flowing between 
deserts to waste themselves in 
the sea for nine months in the 
year, and desolating every- 
thing in their way during the 
remaining three. No effort 
that Turkey can make can be 
too great to roll away the 
reproach of these parched and 
weary lands, whose ery ascends 
to heaven.” 

The Walis of the Turkish 
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vilayets are well paid, but the 
other officials, especially the 
Mudirs of the districts, are 
badly paid. A Mudir of a dis- 
trict used to receive £44 per 
month, though his expenses 
were never under £12 to £16 
per month. The result was 
that the Turkish name was 
everywhere dragged through 
the dust. When in Constan- 
tinople, after my first year in 
Bagdad, I implored the Minis- 
ters to raise the salaries of 
their junior officials, as no 
empire could exist with such 
bribery as one saw every day 
in Turkey. They assured me 
that they had decided to raise 
the salaries, and that this would 
be one of the first reforms of 
the Young Turk party. On 
my way back to Bagdad I met 
the Mudir of Feluja on the - 
Euphrates, and asked him if 
his salary had been raised. 
He said that it had been re- 
duced to £4 a month; but that 
the Ministry of Finance had 
informed the Mudirs that they 
often went without their sal- 
aries in the past, and as they 
would always receive it in the 
future they were really much 
better off with £4 to-day than 
with £44 under the old régime / 
The perquisites of Turkish offi- 
cials are accepted by all, even 
by those who suffer. The Eng- 
lish Church Medical Missionary 
at Bagdad had a house with a 
stable attached. Visiting the 
Hospital, I was surprised to see 
the Mission carriage and horse 
in the Hospital courtyard, and 
asked the doctor why he did 
not make use of his stable; 
he replied that the Wali had 
moved his carriage and horses 
into it. He added that if-he 
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had objected to the action of 
the Wali, the latter would have 
made it impossible for him to 
practise in the city. On my 
remarking to my Arab clerk 
that the Wali had taken pos- 
session of the missionary doc- 
tor’s stable, he answered, “Is 
that all? Why, the Wali 
never pays for the meat, bread, 
and other provisions used daily 
in his house, His servants go 
to the bazaar and take what 
they like.” “That must be 
ruinous to some of them.” 
“Oh no, the butchers and 
bakers are visited in rotation, 
and they raise the prices of 
their provisions proportionately 
for all the other purchasers, 
and it is you and I who pay 
our share of the Wali’s food.” 
The smaller officials take their 
perquisites in ways which are 
not quite so royal. The Eu- 
phrates dyke at Mosaib was 
degraded and a source of dan- 
ger in flood-time to the Hindia 
Barrage works lower down the 
river. The Wali ordered the 
Mudir to call upon the inhabit- 
ants of the district to execute 
about £200 worth of work and 
strengthen the bank. As the 
flood was at hand and nothing 
undertaken, I saw some of the 
principal landowners and asked 
them why they had done noth- 
ing. They replied that the 
work would have cost £200, 
but as the Mudir had threat- 
ened to fine them £100 if they 
failed to carry out the work, 
they had paid the fine. They 
added, ‘If we had carried out 
the work and not paid the fine, 
the Mudir would have starved, 
as the Government only paid 
him a fraction of the money he 
had to spend every month.” 
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Tens of thousands of Shia 
Moslems from Persia and some 
from India pass through Bag- 
dad every year in order to visit 
the shrines of Ali, Hussein, and 
other members of the Prophet's 
family. Every one of the Pro- 
phet’s family met with a vio- 
lent death, and their history is 
truly tragic. Every Persian, 
man or woman, rich or poor, 
makes the pilgrimage at least 
once in his or her lifetime, if it 
can possibly be managed. In 
long wooden boxes they bring 
the bodies of their deceased re- 
lations with them for burial 
near the shrines, and are in 
consequence ~ a _ considerable 
source of revenue to the Turks 
in the way of import and other 
duties. The Turks themselves 
are Sunni Moslems, while 
all the Arabs of the Tigris- 
Euphrates delta areShias. An 
Egyptian engineer, who was 
with me at Kerbela, told me 
that the authorities at the 
mosque charged from £40 to 
sixpence for a burial certificate, 
according as the body was 
buried near the mosque or far 
from it. My informant, who 
was a Sunni, added that the 
Persians believe that, at the 
day of judgment, Hussein will 
rise among the very first, and 
that those buried near him will 
assuredly rise much sooner than 
those far away, and they will 
consequently have an early 
choice of the houris awaiting 
them. Kerbela is considered 
the richest shrine in the world. 
The Government of India alone, 
as the trustee of pious Shias, 
distributes at the mosques 
Rs. 40,000 per month. Most of 
the pilgrims walk, some ride 
donkeys or mules, and some 
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travel in rough carriages with- 
out springs which are hired at 
Bagdad and seat about a dozen 
people each. The pilgrims sit 
bolt upright, jammed in the 
carriages, and swathed from 
head to foot in heavy blankets 
and quilts, as the winters in 
Irak are very cold. To get a 
man to move once he has 
settled himself is nearly im- 
possible, 

A railway from Bagdad to 
Kerbela and Nejef will be 
a very profitable undertaking. 
Under ordinary conditions the 
pilgrims are worried in scores 
of ways by the Turkish 
authorities, but during the 
cholera epidemic of 1910 they 
were harassed to the very 
limit of their endurance and 
mulcted of every penny they 
possessed. The quarantine 
delays were doubled and 
trebled when a pilgrim died 
in an encampment, and conse- 
quently few deaths were re- 
ported. One of my engineers 
was encamped outside a khan, 
and was waked up at night by 
the thud of two dead bodies 
thrown over the wall up 
against his tent. 

Bagdad is credited with 


‘200,000 inhabitants, of whom 


50,000 are Jews. These Jews 
are very strict observers of 
the Sabbath day, and though 
the wealthy members of the 
community are some of the 
most important notables of 
the town, the ordinary Jews 
are as a rule treated con- 
temptuously by the Moslems. 
Owing to their rough treat- 
ment they have ceased being 
martial altogether. Travelling 
to Aleppo on one occasion, 
two Arab coachmen fell on 





each other and had a really 
good stand-up fight. On my 
asking one of them the cause 
of the strife, he replied that 
the other had struck him as 
though he had been a Jew. 

I have stated that the Jews 
of Bagdad are very strict 
observers of the Sabbath day, 
which is Saturday. I always 
got my cheques countersigned 
on Thursday evening, and 
could draw no money on 
Friday as it was the Moslem 
holiday, on Saturday because 
it was the Jewish holiday, or 
on Sunday as the Christians 
took their day off. The 
Defterdar, after this long 
break, was too busy to attend 
to cheques on Monday, so he 
approved of the payment on 
Tuesday evening, and, if my 
credit at the Bank had not 
been transferred to the Army, 
I got the money on Wednes- 
day. 

Shortly after I arrived at 
Bagdad the Committee of 
Union and Progress sent down 
one of its spies to look after 
me. I lent him one of my 
servants at his request, and he 
refused to pay him his ‘full 
salary, alleging that I doubt- 
less paid the man with Govern- 
ment money. He then refused 
to move out of a room I had 
lent him, because he said that 
doubtless I paid for it with 
Government money. I got 
hold of the man and told him 
that I paid for my servants 
and house out of my own funds, 
and if he did not at once pay 
my servant and then immedi- 
ately cross the river, I should 
have him and his belongings 
thrown into the Tigris. He 
promptly paid up and left for 
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the other side of the river. 
These creatures are as great 
cowards as they are bullies. 
Some time afterwards I had a 
visit from the highest official 
of the Committee, who was 
touring the Empire, and who 
told me that they knew in 
Constantinople how shamefully 
Nazim was treating me; but, 
he added, if I would send him 
a weekly letter pointing out 
all Nazim Pasha’s irregularities, 
over my signature (which he 
added would carry conviction), 
he would guarantee my cheques 
being promptly cashed. I told 
him that he was wasting his 
time; and he there and then 
jumped up, shook me warmly 
by the hand, and said that 
Turkey was to be congratulated 
on having such a servant. He 
then went round the office and 
engaged one of my employees 
to spy on me. I know that 
every time I posted a letter at 
the Residency post office it was 
reported in Constantinople, 
until I found the man, who 
was reporting on me, himself 
posting a letter there instead 
of at the Turkish post office. 

There are places in the 
world where the thermometer 
goes higher than it does at 
Bagdad, but there is no place 
where the heat is prolonged 
for so many months without a 
break. I remember well one 
hot Sunday after a week of 
terrible weather late in July, 
when the shade thermometer 
kept between 117° and 120°, 
and sixty children died in 
Bagdad, and every turkey. 
No breath of the monsoon ever 
Teaches Bagdad. Whenever I 
have passed the battlefield of 
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Cunaxa in summer, I have mar- 
velled how the heavy-armed 
sections of the army of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks fought 
through a long summer’s day 
and were not positively roasted. 

Beginning at Beled, the 
Tigris-Euphrates delta to-day 
consists at first of bare plains 
of clay with the silt banks of 
countless canals, showing what 
a desperate fight the wretched 
agriculturists made for exist- 
ence when the dams were 
carried away and the level of 
the water fell. We have then 
alternate stretches of level 
country covered with a thorny 
leguminous plant which dies 
down in winter, and the same 
bare plains which we met in 
the north. Near the rivers in 
places are jungles of liquorice 
plant and the same leguminous 
thorn. Here and there on the 
foreshores of the Tigris, but 
much more frequently on those 
of the Euphrates, are luxuriant 
growths of poplars. On the 
Upper Euphrates, and as one 
approaches Babylon, are great 
stretches of salted land in- 
terspersed with bare plains and 
low sand-drifts. One is never 
out of sight of the giant banks 
of old canals and the ruins of 
ancient towns. As one goes 
south, the salted land increases 
in area, and then the marshes 
begin with their stretches of 
rice. Beyond the millions of 
acres of fresh-water marsh lies 
Basra and the Shaat-el-Arab 
country. Though there are 
date groves and stretches of 
cultivation along the river 
banks, and along a small 


number of canals, it is only 
when one approaches the low- 
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lying marshes traversed by the 
Euphrates and part of the 
Shaat-el-Arab that one sees 
extensive date groves and 
gardens, mingled with wheat 
and clover, and a look of 
prosperity which brings back 
the memory of ancient days. 
The delta of the Dyala river 
to the north-east of Bagdad is 
well irrigated and cultivated. 
Before any serious irrigation 
works are undertaken in the 
delta it will be absolutely 
necessary to control the floods 
of the two rivers. For the 
Euphrates I proposed to the 
Turkish Government the ex- 
cavation of a more powerful 
escape into the deserts than 
the ancients disposed of. The 
head-works were to have been 
just down-stream off Ramadi. 
By cutting through a low hill 
of salted marl and gypsum, 
about seven miles long, lying 
between the Habbania and 
Abu Dibis depressions, it will be 
possible to gain a head of 40 
feet over what the Babylonians 
possessed. This will enable 
us to completely control the 
Euphrates and dispose of every 
difficulty on its banks. There 
remains the Tigris. So far I 
have estimated for and recom- 
mended the same dykes and 
canals which the ancients em- 
ployed on the right bank of 
the river, but they are only 
makeshifts, and I have said so. 
The project for the control of 
the Tigris could not be com- 
pleted in the two and a half 
years we were in Mesopotamia, 
as the depression into which it 
was proposed to escape the ex- 
cess floods was at the time 
debatable ground between the 
Shammér and Dillém Arabs, 


and we were never able to 
properly survey it. We were 
only able to learn that the tail 
of the Tarthar river is a salt 
pan 14 feet below sea-level, 
and 200 feet below the level 
of the Tigris, thirty miles dis- 
tant. The size of the depression 
has still to be studied, and I 
have great hopes that within 
six months of order being 
evolved out of chaos in that 
part of the world, this point 
will be settled. If the depres- 
sion is capacious enough, the 
construction of the escape is 
only a question of money. If 
the depression is not sufficiently 
capacious, it will be necessary 
to continue the escape another 
twenty-two miles to the head 
of the Habbania Escape on the 
Euphrates, and turn the Tigris 
water as well as the Euphrates 
into the Abu Dibis depression. 
With the aid of a small earthen 
dam at the outlet of the Abu 
Dibis depression, north of Ker- 
bela, this would mean for 
Babylonia a reservoir of extra- 
ordinary capacity, as well as 
a powerfnl escape. The Tigris, 
at the proposed head of the 
escape, is 30 feet higher than 
the Euphrates fifty-two miles 
distant, and by means of a bar- 
rage constructed on a shingle 
bed, could be raised 22 feet 
higher, and this almost at 
the site of Nimrod’s ancient 
dam. 

With the Euphrates and 
Tigris floods both really con- 
trolled, the delta of the two 
rivers would attain a fertility 
of which history has no record, 
and we should see men flock- 
ing in from India and making 
of the plain of Shinar a rival 
of the land of Egypt. The 
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value of every acre of land 
in the joint delta of the two 
rivers would be trebled before 
the irrigation works were car- 
ried out, and again increased 
many fold more the day the 
works were completed. Every 
town and hamlet in the valley 
from Bagdad to Basra would 
find itself freed from the dan- 
ger, expense, and intolerable 
nuisance of flooding, and the 
resurrection of this ancient 
land would become an accom- 
plished fact. The Bagdad Rail- 
way between Bagdad and the 
Persian Gulf would be taken 
through the middle of the 
cultivated land, and _ not 
through deserts as proposed 
up to the present. The cost 
of the escapes might with 
perfect fairness be charged 
against both the railway and 
the canal expenditure. For 
the alignment between Bagdad 
and the Mediterranean Sea I 
have again and again advo- 
cated the Euphrates Valley 
instead of the present line 
vid Mosul and Aleppo. ‘The 
Geographical Journal’ of 
London for January 1910 con- 
tains my proposals on this 
important question, and from 
it I extract the concluding 
paragraph of my lecture, which 
is far more applicable to-day 
than it was when the Young 
Turks began the régime with 
every promise of success. 
“Though zealously advocat- 
ing the direct railway connect- 
ing the Tigris-Euphrates delta 
with the Mediterranean, as 
without it the full development 
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of the country will not be 
possible, my hopes are centred 
in the delta itself, where it is 
my ambition to see the works 
carried out which we are 
planning to-day. I know that 
in the western countries of 
Europe, where rainfall is timely 
and abundant, and where ruin 
and disaster cannot overtake a 
country in a day, we are apt 
to imagine that works of re- 
storation must also take long 
years to bear any fruit. But 
in the arid regions of the earth 
it is not so. There, the with- 
drawal of water turns a garden 
into a desert in a few weeks; 
its restoration touches the 
country as with a magician’s 
wand. In her long history 
of many thousands of years, 
Babylonia has again and again 
been submerged, but she has 
always risen with an energy 
and thoroughness rivalling the 
very completeness and sudden- 
ness of her fall. She has never 
failed to respond to those who 
have striven to raise her. 
Again it seems that the time 
has come for this land, long 
wasted with misery, to rise 
from the very dust and take 
her place by the side of her 
ancient rival, the land of 
Egypt. The works we have 
proposed are drawn on sure 
and truthful lines, and the day 
they are carried out the two 
great rivers will hasten to 
respond, and Babylonia will 
yet once again see her waste 
places becoming inhabited, and 
the desert blessoming like the 
rose.” 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


TERRA MARIQUE, 


I HAVE given this odd name 
to the hero of these events, not 
so much because it resembled 
any to which he ever admitted, 
as because, if you have a hero, 
it is necessary to have a single 
and convenient name whereby 
to call him, and Terra Marique’s 
aliases were so many and s0 
strange that there is no keep- 
ing track of them. Ever an 
artist, he seems to have changed 
his title with every branch of 
his~ business, and it is quite 
possible that as he went from 
one sphere of employment to 
another he was conscious of 
divesting or assuming a dif- 
ferent personality. In his early 
days of pocket-picking and 
petty theft, he went by a 
variety of single-barrelled low- 
caste appellations ; as a house- 
breaker he added to all his 
names the elevating adjunct of 
“swami”; and as a forger— 
where perhaps his best work 
was done—he took to himself 
the rank of Nayudu, and, to 
bear this out, ran a very re- 
spectable business in gingelly 
and turmeric. When, subse- 
quent to the Nayudu period, 
he turned dacoit, he reverted 
to savagery and called himself 
Something Singh, which is of 
all most likely to have been the 
name his parents gave him: 
what he chose to be styled 
during the episode that has 
temporarily ended his activities 


I, 


I am not in a position to say. 
His was a great career: at 
one-and-twenty he had nine 
previous convictions, and at 
forty or so there was no 
branch of legal procedure or 
jail etiquette in which he was 
not versed. He could tell 
always just how his case was 
going, and on. one celebrated 
occasion when his pleader—in 
his better days he always had 
a pleader—was shouting the 
roof off the Court in a mag- 
nificent peroration, accused 
glanced at the Magistrate’s 
face, announced calmly that he 
would take rice diet in jail, and 
prepared to leave the dock. 
This is an incident worthy of 
record, for it shows that even 
in earlier days he was gifted 
with that independence of the 
ways and channels of other 
minds which brought him to his 
final and unique achievement. 
The cities which contended 
—according to his own state- 
ments—for the honour of his 
birth would rival the case of 
Homer and fill pages; but it 
seems reasonably safe to say 
that in the beginning he be- 
longed to one of those nomadic 
bodies known to the Govern- 
ment of India as Criminal 
Tribes, and registered as such 
under a special Act of their 
own. His earliest days would 
therefore be spent among 4 
circle of filthy tents pitched 
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on some bleak and undesirable 
spot, and he would sojourn with 
a people who, if they are only 
half as dishonest as they look, 
should be able to teach one 
almost anything. To this he 
himself never admitted; lat- 
terly he always said he was 
born in Madras, and his first 
conviction did indeed take 
place there at the age of eight, 
when he broke into a shop and 
stole cheroots—not to smoke, 
for he was a criminal even 
then, but to sell. But there 
was nothing of the Madras 
gutter about him; his manners 
were courtly and his counten- 
ance serene, and he spoke with 
the curiously precise accent of 
the South Indian nomad. He 
had beautifully waving hair 
and a small pointed beard, and 
his smile would have disarmed 
a Sessions judge; and the 
tone of cultured and forgiving 
reproof in which, when taking 
the oath, he denied the sug- 
gestion that he should speak 
anything but the truth, made 
even hardened magisterial 
clerks uncomfortable. Magis- 
trates, wearied by a procession 
of vehemently tearful or sul- 
lenly mendacious accused, re- 
ferred to him as “something 
out of the common,” and so 
indeed he was. 

He did not attract the at- 
tention of the really great 
until he set up as a dacoit in 
the Maharoy Hills in Bom- 
mari; but as a dacoit he 
was a conspicuous and in- 
stant success. It was more 
in his blood, probably, than 
constable-dodging in the alley- 
ways of Madras, or poring 
and niggling over account- 
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books in the back room of 
the Nayudu’s shop. His chief 
and most dangerous attributes 
were the facility with which 
he acquired quite respectable 
firearms, and an extraordinary 
knack of hopelessly diffusing 
his band one day and having 
it al] present and in good. 
order twenty miles away the 
next; and he worked up and 
down a stretch of the Haider- 
abad border till the upland 
villagers of Bommari could 
hardly call their souls their 
own, The Haiderabad border 
is a splendid place for dacoits, 
for by crossing a ditch or 
overstepping a bund they can 
bring extradition warrants and 
the like into play; and what 
a business these are only those 
who have wrestled with them 
know. He finally assassinated 
a Deputy -Superintendent of 
Police, and at that the District 
Superintendent and a Deputy- 
Inspector - General came out 
after him with terrible threats 
and menaces. Terra Marique 
was nothing if not thorough, 
and he promptly made a 
movement upon the bungalow 
where these exalted officials 
lay. It was an old bungalow, 
and one of the few which still 
contained that beastly thing 
a ceiling-cloth. Terra Marique 
got through the roof, and sent 
down his uncle through the 
ceiling-cloth armed with a long 
and effective knife; but either 
the uncle was past his best 
and a little clumsy, or the 
ceiling - cloth was hopelessly 
rotten, for it ripped loudly, 
whereat the D.I.G. woke up 
and with great promptitude 
seized the uncle’s legs. There 
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ensued for a brief but exciting 
minute a tug-of-war of the 
finest; but Terra Marique’s 
foothold was poor, and the 
uncle came down very sud- 
denly into the D.I.G.’s arms 
—minus his head, which had 
been neatly removed. Terra 
Marique and his friends did 
not believe in approvers, and 
intended to preserve the com- 
plete incognito of their band. 
It is only supposition, of 
course, that it was Terra 
Marique himself who was on 
the roof; but I think from the 
events it must have been. 

This incident is recorded 
only to show that Terra 
Marique was a man of resource, 
not quite as other men: but in 
justice to the D.I.G. and the 
D.S.P. it must also be said 
that they cornered him ten 
days later: and Terra Marique, 
against whom personally the 
evidence proved disappoint- 
ing, retired for a period of 
years to the Central Jail at 
Vellore. 

There was once a man in the 
North of India who went to 


the United States of America 
and sojourned there for a period 
—which did him little good. 
He became interested in the 
manufacture of aeroplanes, 
which was blameless enough ; 
but it occurred to him what a 
splendid thing it would be to 
have these engines of warfare 
brought over to India in parts 
and constructed in the depths 
of the jungle by simple villag- 
ers, so that intelligent patriots 
riding forth on the completed 
articles might drop bombs upon 
the oppressive and the undesir- 
able. That man never made 
any aeroplanes, and he is now 
either dead or removed to a 
place where he can do no harm. 
He has nothing whatever to 
do with this story, save as an 
illustration of those sublime 
heights to which the mind of 
the Oriental, criminally dis- 
posed, can soar. In a way,—so 
far as pure imbecility of concep- 
tion, general impracticability, 
and staggering novelty of de- 
parture, so far as these can 
go—Terra Marique’s final effort 
was something of a parallel. 


II, 


As a prisoner, Terra Marique 
was ever docile and lovable, 
and as a result the pleasant 
gates of the Vellore Jail 
opened before him towards 
the end of that historic month 
September 1914. He was met 
at the prison gates by a rela- 
tive from Madras, who invited 
him with great cordiality to 
share his roof for the time 
being—not so much, I fear, 
out of family sentiment, but 


rather from a belief that there 
must exist somewhere some of 
the fruits of those long months 
of dacoity, which might con- 
ceivably, if one made oneself 
agreeable, be tapped. From 
the relative Terra Marique 
first heard that the British 
Raj was desperately at war, 
and now also he first learned 
of the Germans. He remarked, 
speaking with bitter exper!- 
ence, that those to whom the 
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British Raj succumbed would 
be heroes of no uncertain order, 
and. retailed the damnable 
cunning and strategy of the 
D.S.P. and D.I.G. above re- 
ferred to. The friend, while 
admitting this, hinted that it 
might be a closer thing than 
Terra Marique imagined, and 
told many strange tales. That 
was a glorious afternoon—all 
the way along the hot rail- 
way journey from Vellore to 
Madras the talk was of wars 
and prodigies,—meat and drink 
to Terra Marique, who had 
been weaving carpets to the 
dictation of a droning Mahom- 
medan for many weary days. 
There were some villagers in 
the carriage from the Mysore 
side, who told of nightly 
airships that hovered around 
them, and a rather unpopular 
Chetty merchant, who bewailed 
his losses up to date, and spoke 
at length of the terrible and 
drastic increase in all prices 
that must needs ensue. But 
things rose to a height at 
Arkonam, where there got in 
a fat and wheezing vakil, 
—travelling third class and 
charging his client second all 
for the glory of the Bar. Before 
this oracle all tongues were 
dumb, and here Terra Marique 
had his first news of the 
Yemden, that weird and Frank- 
insteinian creature of the bale- 
ful deep. This was really 
interesting ; villagers were al- 
ways telling some lie or an- 
other, and if Chetties put up 
their prices then one would 
help one’s self and throw them 
in the tank; but this was 
crime, this was the very soul 
of dacoity itself. The Captain 
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of this Yemden, it seemed, was 
a fellow of the first water; 
he eluded the Police with a 
wave of his hand, sank ships 
by the score, and enriched 
himself with their cargoes to 
the point of bursting: this 
may not have been strictly 
historical, but so it was repre- 
sented by the vakil. Bang! 
went his cannon, and in a 
crack there was your ship at 
the bottom and all trace of 
the business wiped out; no 
puling villagers calling in the 
Police to view the battered 
homestead, and handing out 
those clues and tokens some 
one was always fool enough 
to drop. But by a curiously 
misplaced humanity it ap- 
peared this wonderful war- 
rior first removed the crews: 
was that, inquired Terra 
Marique, interrupting the 
pleader, the proper thing to 
do? The pleader snorted and 
delivered himself of some 
noble moral sentiments: Terra 
Marique gathered that the 
Yemden’s procedure was quite 
according to rule. Other Ger- 
mans, it was true, said the 
pleader, would not do this, 
perhaps; but any one who 
did not wish to be regarded 
as a German assuredly would. 
To be deformed, or leprous, or 
outcaste might be bad, but 
to be a German ! The 
pleader had much to say of 
the Emden, its general fear- 
someness, and the apparent im- 
possibility of doing anything 
against it. Terra Marique’s 





mind was fired. 

The relative’s house was in 
one of the maze of small 
streets that run beachward 
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from the big Mylapore bazaar, 
and he had arranged all that 
was necessary for the com- 
fort of his distinguished guest. 
From the point of view of 
one who had habited a goat- 
skin tent in the monsoon, it 
left little to be desired; but 
the atmosphere of Madras in 
September will drive the most 
hardened forth in search of 
air,—and after a noble repast 
the relative and Terra Marique 
stripped to the waist and laid 
themselves upon the mud-pials 
on the street side of the house. 
The relative, with a diplomacy 
of which he was justly proud, 
was skirmishing round the 
question of the profits of the 
dacoity business, and making 
little of it, when on a sudden 
their conversation was inter- 
rupted by a dullish noise and 
then a rending crash. There 
came another such, and pres- 
ently another, and a bright light 
appeared and blossomed in the 
sky to the north-east. Even 
then ene had an inkling of 
what it must be; but pres- 
ently there came a man rush- 
ing madly, and screaming out 
“The Emden! The Emden!” 
at the pitch of his voice; and 
at that the relative’s heart 
gave way within him, and he 
rose from the pial with the 
teeth rattling in his head. 
“Tt is the Emden,” said he. 
“Let us run. Let us run to 
the station and take train 
to my _ wife’s cousin at 
Arcot.” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said Terra Ma- 
rique. “I am going down to 
the beach to see this ship.” 

It was the relative’s last 
chance of the dacoity money ; 


but he was not equal to it, 
and Terra Marique went 
alone. 

He went down through the 
crowded streets and presently 
across the stretch of open 
country that lies between 
Mylapore and the beach, and 
as he went there howled and 
wailed over him that solitary 
southward shell which pene- 
trated as far as the residential 
quarter of Nungumbaukum 
and there burst harmlessly. 
He tried to see it as it passed, 
and calculated its weight and 
size—both of which he under- 
estimated considerably. From 
the beach he had a fine view 
of the great and spreading 
blaze at the Burma Oil Com- 
pany’s tanks, and once in the 
glare of a searchlight he caught 
a sight of the monster itself— 
much smaller than he had 
thought. He ran a little way 
down the beach and got a peep 
at the Madras Artillery return- 
ing fire; and though he could 
not see at all clearly he 
gathered that to load and aim 
@ cannon was an easy thing 
enough. The whole perform- 
ance was over far too soon, 
but the next day he inspected 
some of the damage done with 
much interest. 

That evening he bade fare- 
well to the relative—who had 
passed a terrible twelve hours 
in the Central Station, and, 
failing in the end to get a place 
in any train either for Arcot or 
anywhere else, had come back 
to his house. The relative 
strove to dissuade him. 

“No,” said Terra Marique, 
“T have business. I cannot 
stay.” 
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“But have you money?” 
said the relative anxiously. 
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“Plenty,” said Terra Marique, 
and left him at that. 


III, 


The East Coast of India is, 
generally speaking, as flat as 
a table, but here and there one 
comes upon curious isolated 
headlands, bulking enormously 
because of their surroundings, 
standing out into the sea. 
There is such a place about 
three miles south of the dis- 
used port and active head- 
quarters station of Rangole. 
It is a sort of double or twin 
hill, and it thus enters the sea 
in the form of two headlands, 
with a rocky and almost land- 
locked cove between. This is 
called Bettson’s Cove, because 
of a collector of that name 
who either fell or threw him- 
self over there long, long ago, 
when collectors were allowed 
some licence. From the top 
of the rocks you may look 
down into this cove, as into 
a-well, but to climb up or 
down is as impossible as to 
get round the base of the 
headlands, where even in calm 
weather a very considerable 
sea leaps and surges under 
the cliffs, 

Hobby, the Port Officer of 
Rangole, was a man of normal 
habits and aspirations, save in 
one particular, in which he was 
very remarkable—he stuffed 
birds. He had followed this 
pursuit with an enthusiasm 
akin to mania in his early 
years, and instead of giving it 
up, a8 any decent man would 
have done, he had continued it 
in all quarters of the globe. 





Rangole, from this point of 
view, was extremely disappoint- 
ing—all except the headland 
before mentioned, where he 
found some species—far be it 
from me to suggest what species 
—of rock-breeding birds. Thus 
it came about that on a pleas- 
ant morning of late October 
Hobby, accompanied by two 
of those theatrically - attired 
retainers germane to the Marine 
Department, came crawling 
over the brow of the rocks 
above Bettson’s Cove. Thus 
again he was the first to wit- 
ness the derelict of Mr Govin- 
dasami’s cargo-boat. 

The thing was a full-sized 
masula boat, one of those 
plying between Rangole and 
Rastavaram, a semi - obsolete 
and silted-up port fifty miles 
to the south. It belonged as 
aforesaid to Mr Govindasami, 
Nayudu of Rangole, a gentle- 
man doing a thriving trade in 
rice, flour, chillies, gram, and 
similar commodities. Mr Govin- 
dasami did not himself travel 
with his boat, but lived in a 
large house at Rangole; and 
he had been a thorn in Hobby’s 
flesh for some twelve hours 
back over the non-arrival of 
his boat. Hobby had been 
somewhat brusque, and had 
told him that nothing could 
possibly have happened to it. 
He now began to revise this 
opinion considerably. 

The boat lay in the cove 
plumb below him, broadside on 
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to the land, rolling this way 
and that with the swell, the 
big brown sail with its multi- 
tude of patches swinging to 
and fro. It was apparently in 
perfect working order, sail set, 
decks cleared, and everything 
just as it might have left 
Rastavaram. The only differ- 
ence was that there was obvi- 
ously no one on board. Like 
all men who follow the sea in 
any way, Hobby was acquainted 
with the story of the Marie 
Therese, and had spent many 
a weary hour wrangling over 
possible explanations of that 
sinister tale. Here before him 
was apparently another case in 
point. 

“Washed overboard by a big 
sea,” suggested Hobby to him- 
self; but this was obviously 
untenable, for any such sea 
must have been remarkably 
local, since the bay had been 
lying in a dead calm for days; 
moreover, Hobby could scan 
every inch of the deck through 
his glasses, and there was not 
a sign or mark of violence or 
rough usage of any kind. 
“Well, then,” said Hobby, 
“they got drunk, ran her 
in here, and: then, funking 
old Govindasami, they bolted.” 

But in the first place they 
must have been quite abnor- 
mally drunk to do any such 
thing, and in the second, as has 
already been shown, there was 
no possibility of landing here 
at all, and ordinary coasting 
cargo vessels do not carry 
boats, “ Well, they ran her in 
farther down and bolted, and 
she’s drifted,” said the deter- 
mined Hobby; but he had to 
admit that there was no con- 


ceivable bit of coast from 
which they could not again have 
pushed her off, and further, 
that she must have drifted 
dead against an extremely 
capable current. Except in 
stories of the supernatural 
ships do not do this. It was 
only when he found himself 
raking up the good old Marie 
Therese theories of colossally 
muscular madmen, sea monsters, 
and the like, that Hobby 
realised he had come in contact 
with a problem for once beyond 
his powers. He gave up his 
birds for the day and started 
back to Rangole, where he 
learned from Mr Govindasami 
and several disinterested per- 
sons that not one of the ill-fated 
crew had been seen or heard 
of. Govindasami, who was a 
kind-hearted man, though a 
shark of a merchant, was 
almost in tears. 

The Marie Therese-like as- 
pest of the case, however, was 
considerably diminished when 
the boat was brought in and 
it was found that the more 
valuable and less bulky portions 
of the cargo were entirely 
missing. “Come,” said Hobby 
to his subordinates, “this is 
something tangible, anyway. 
Mr Govindasami, your men 
have bolted with part of your 
cargo, and there’s an end of it. 
They’ve put in somewhere and 
set her adrift. It’s as simple 
as A BC.” Onthe word there 
entered an excited band of 
ryots from the village of 
Dustapalem, which stood 
at the mouth of the Odda- 
nadi, with the news that 
a large cargo- boat, after 
several remarkable evolutions, 
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had drifted slap on to the bar 
beside their village, and was 
there at that moment. The 
sail had been up, and the 
boat apparently perfectly sea- 
worthy, but there was not a 
soul on board. ‘Any marks 
of violence?” said Hobby ; 
apparently none. ‘“ That’s 
nice,” said Hobby; but he 
became perfectly violent when, 
about six in the evening, a 
peon arrived with a note from 
Simmons, the port officer at 
Rastavaram. ‘Great rag 
here,” wrote Simmons; “ dere- 
lict ashore at Adimbi. Rather 
@ rum case”—and proceeded 
to the usual details. “This is 
the first thing that’s happened 
since I’ve been here,” said 
Simmons. “Come down and 
have a drink on the strength 
of it. Don’t suppose it’s any- 
thing, really.” 

“Don’t you, my lad,” said 
Hobby, after a brief but virile 
oath; “I do. I should say 
personally it was a damned 
queer business!” And _ s0 
indeed it was. 

Your attention one moment 
to the question of dates. 
Hobby saw the derelict at 
Bettson’s Cove on the morning 
of the 24th of October. The 
Dustapalem derelict was seen 
to come in about 6 A.M. also 
on the 24th. The Adimbi case, 
which so delighted Simmons, 
was the earliest of all, for it 
drove in in fine style before the 
evening breeze, and beached 
somewhere about five o’clock 
on the evening of the 23rd. 
There does not seem to be 
much to be learned from this 
chronology, and neither there 
ever proved to be; but it has 
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a certain bearing on the case, 
because the 23rd of October 
was Grierson’s birthday. 
Grierson was a dismal sort 
of man, fairly senior in the 
Salt Department, and to the 
ordinary dismalness of fairly 
senior men he added two 
hobbies which became in his 
hands also dismal— Oriental 
languages and photography. 
He was much better at the 
first than at the second—in 
fact he was really quite re- 
markably good. There is al- 
ways something disagreeable 
or curious about people who 
are particularly good at Ori- 
ental languages; most men 
are not. Grierson was no 
exception; with him it took 
the form of a mania for soli- 
tude; if he heard of the ap- 
proach of another European 
he fled at once; it is of him 
that it is told how once his 
Chief, having business of im- 
port, wired to him, being then 
ten miles off, that he would 
see him at twelve noon; and 
arriving on the stroke found 
Grierson had managed to get 
himself off to camp in the in- 
terval. It was the photography, 
however, that brought him 
down to the mouth of the 
Oddanadi on his birthday — 
though it was his solitary im- 
pulses that led him to spend 
this festal day in the most 
remote spot of his domain. He 
was one of those people who 
insist that the camera can be 
made to produce an art to 
which the brush can never 
rise, and in support of this 
view he was engaged at the 
moment in collecting a series 
of sunset effects, principally on 
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water. To achieve these he 
paddled about the various 
lagoons and backwaters of this 
part of the coast in a thing he 
called a portable canoe, which 
any ancient Briton would have 
instantly recognised as a cor- 
acle. The sunset effects at the 
Oddanadi mouth are exceed- 
ingly fine, and on this 23rd of 
October they were rendered 
finer than ever by a huge mass 
of thundery cloud that came 
sliding down the hills from the 
north. Grierson was so intent 
on his sunset that he did not 
observe that this cloud had 
split upon the summit of 
Devakonda, and was coming 
down that venerable mountain 
in sheets. Indeed, the first 
thing of which he was clearly 
aware was that the Oddanadi 
had suddenly risen about three 
feet, and that he and _ his 
canoe were half-way across 
the bar and steering, after 
the example of the schooner 
Hesperus, straight for the open 
sea. 

The storm was a land storm 
only, and made no difference 
whatever to the sea, which, 
outside the bar, continued to 
run its usual choppy course. 
The sensations of attempting 
to steer a coracle under such 
conditions have been set on 
record by a far abler pen than 
mine, and indeed this whole 
adventure so much resembles 
that which befell Jim Hawkins 
when he essayed on board the 
Hispaniola, that to describe it 
in detail would be mere re- 
capitulation. The last thing 


Grierson expected to encounter 
was a vessel of any sort, for 
the Bay of Bengal is _here- 
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abouts a sailless sea; but then 
he had not been looking sea- 
ward. A tail of the big land- 
ward cloud swung round and 
fell about him in a sweep of 
blinding rain, and out of the 
dimness and vapour of this 
there. leapt at him with great 
suddenness a big masula 
cargo-boat careering headlong 
through the blast. The thing 
came straight at him, and was 
obviously going to strike him 
full tilt. Exactly as in the 
case of Jim Hawkins quoted 
above, there was a long untidy 
trail of fibre rope hanging 
over the side; and again, ex- 
actly as did Jim Hawkins, he 
stamped his coracle finally 
under water in springing at 
it. The boat, however, lay 
very low in the water, and 
he reached the deck without 
much difficulty. 

Grierson’s first impression 
was that he was alone on 
board; but the sail hid a large 
part of the deck, so he could 
not be sure; moreover, it oc- 
curred to him that he heard 
the sound of voices — many 
voices—somewhere in the in- 
terior. He walked into the 
bows to prospect, and dis- 
covered among a litter of 
paddy-sacks a strikingly un- 
usual sight, — nothing other 
than a fair-sized brass cannon, 
of the type that is—or was— 
used for firing salutes. The 
paddy-sacks gave the impres- 
sion of having been thrown 
over this fearsome weapon as 
a concealment, and having sub- 
sequently been disarranged. 
He was studying this phenc- 
menon when a voice spoke to 
him in a peculiar accent, and 
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turning he saw an elderly man 
with a greyish beard smiling 
at him charmingly. This per- 
son, said Grierson, took him 
gently by the arm, and, with 
the compelling personality of 
one who directs a child, led 
him into the middle of the 
boat. Here Grierson found 
that it was not quite as other 
boats of its class, for the hold 
or belly of it had been divided 
into three compartments by 
partition walls of wood. The 
middle one, which was small 
and narrow, was open to the 
deck, and was furnished some- 
thing after the manner of a 
cabin ; the others were presum- 
ably reached by fore and aft 
hatches, for there was no con- 
nection with the centre room. 
Into this place Grierson found 
himself guided and set upon 
the only chair it contained, 
while the elderly man, still 
smiling like a seraph, inquired 
his history. Grierson, feeling 
rather like the Arabian Nights, 
complied, and learned in return 
his host’s destination and much 
of his family affairs. They 
were getting on immensely 
when the old man, with the 
manner of a French. courtier, 
made an excuse to step on 
deck for an instant; Grierson 
acquiesced with a neat ver- 
nacular compliment, and al- 
most instantly, as it seemed, 
with a clap like thunder, 
there came down a huge 
wooden flap or hatch, and 
there was Grierson alone in 
the dark. 

As was natural, he spent the 
first few minutes in loud and 
violent outery, which came 
booming back to him from the 


Terra Marique. 
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hollow walls of the ship. He 
attempted to push up the 
hatch, but it was fast. He 
then ceased to make any noise 
and sat down again, and as he 
sat there came to him again 
the voices of many people 
murmuring close at hand. He 
listened for a space and came 
to the conclusion that they 
must be through the partition 
wall on the stern side, and he 
strained every nerve to hear, 
but the rush and thunder of 
the sea against the thin sides 
of the boat was so loud that 
nothing but the same con- 
fused murmur came through. 
Grierson pounded on _ the 
partition and shouted at them 
in various vernaculars, but 
they went on with their talk 
unheeding. In the end he 
decided that they heard him 
perfectly well and were paying 
no attention. 

Grierson boasted a wrist- 
watch with a radium dial, and 
so he knew that he had been 
sitting there for two hours 
when the unexpected again 
happened. The hatch above 
flew up with a bang, and the 
courtly accents of the elderly 
gentleman invited him to 
come up. Grierson complied, 
with murder in his heart, and 
found it a dark night sprinkled 
with stars, shallow water ap- 
parently about them, and the 
lights of a village hanging in 
the sky to port. 

“The sahib may favourably 
condescend to land here,” said 


his friend, “the village is close 
at hand.” 

“Not just yet, O pearl of 
wisdom,” said Grierson. “ First 
& question or two. 


To begin 
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with, why did you shut me into 
that damnable hold?” 

The elderly gentleman’s face 
was 4 study in surprise. 

“Maharaj,” said he, “the 
thing is impossible. How 
could you. have been shut 
in? Why did you not cry 
out?” 

“Cry out!” roared Grierson, 
and then the inadequacy of 
argument against this sort of 
thing struck home to him, and 
he took himself in hand. 

“That is the first question,” 
said he. “The second is, ‘Who 
are all these people aft ?’” 

“‘Mah’ prabhu,” said the elder- 
ly gentleman, “it will ever be 
a grief to me that such persons 
should have intruded their vile 
selves upon your honour, They 
are my wife’s relatives, and 
they cause me to curse the day 
in which I was married. The 
best of them I should have 
presented to your honour, but 
they are all komati people, 
store-keepers and dealers in 
candles and oil, and being un- 
accustomed to the sea, huzur, 
they are one and all sick. 
Hence they have made outcry 
and disturbed the presence to 
my everlasting disgrace.” 

“Two questions,” said Grier- 
son, “and two lies. I do not 
leave this boat until I have 
answers, and the true answers. 
Is it understood ?” 

“It is perfectly understood,” 
said the elderly gentleman, bow- 
ing. ‘Does the sahib see that 
village?” He pointed to the 
distant lights hanging in the 
sky. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Grierson, and in 
that instant he was neatly 
tripped and shot over the side. 


“This is murder,” thought 
Grierson, as he soused into 
four feet of mud and water. 
He came up and saw the 
masula boat setting out sea- 
ward like a liner, and had a 
brief instant of realisation. 
Then he set out towards the 
lights. As usual the distance 
was deceptive, and it took him 
over an hour to reach them, 
wading knee-deep most of the 
time. 

He went into Rangole at 
the first possible opportunity 
—which was on the morning 
of the 25th, and sought out 
Hobby. Hobby was a talk- 
ative man, but for once Grier- 
son had anticipated that he 
might hold the floor. He was 
disappointed. He found in the 
place of Hobby a gibbering 
creature, who shouted about 
the Marte Therese, and told 
amazing tales of derelict cargo- 
boats beaching under incred- 
ible circumstances. 

“It’s beyond me,” said 
Hobby, “it’s fairly and utterly 
beyond me. Simmons thinks 
it’s a joke, but it’s too much 
for me. Upon my soul, it looks 
as though there was a small- 
scale Emden in charge of a 
raving looner barging about. 
It does really.” 

At the chance phrase there 
suddenly shot into Grierson’s 
mind something to which he 
had so far given but little 
thought—the vision of a small 
brass signalling cannon inade- 
quately concealed by paddy- 
sacks, 

“My godfathers!”’ he cried, 
“TI verily believe that’s just 
what it is. You listen to 
ae 
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They caught Terra Marique 
in the end without much diffi- 
culty. Masula boats are clumsy 
things to handle, especially if 
you are single-handed, and the 
Rangole port officer’s launch 
was new and speedy. Terra 
Marique made little resistance, 
but his silent rage was awful 
to behold. He did not even 
respond to Grierson’s jibe 
when the after-hatch was 
opened and the crews of Mr 
Govindasami’s and two other 
cargo-boats emerged in a dazed 
condition. “What a lot of 
relatives your wife has,” said 
Grierson, but Terra Marique 
answered never a word. 

His mouth was opened, how- 
ever, in the fort office, while 
they waited for the police. He 
addressed Grierson, and took 
no notice of Hobby at all. 

‘‘T have been a fool,” said 
he. ‘How can a dhoby expect 
to make money by mending 
shoes. This was not my trade. 
The labour was worse than any 
jail, and these swine whom I 





took on board ate so much that 
I should have had little profit 
when all was done.” 

“What I don’t understand,” 
said Grierson, “is why you left 
the boats. Why didn’t you 
sink them? I suppose that’s 
what your cannon was for.” 

“Sahib,” said Terra Marique, 
“T said I was a fool. Let one 
saying suffice for all. There is 
aman in a bazaar—I will not 
say his name, for he can wait— 
who sold me the gun. With it 
I bought at great price twenty- 
five cartridges, He said they 
were well and truly loaded, and 
the best. Sahib, they were 
blanks.” 

Terra Marique said no more, 
was taken away, and still say- 
ing no more went quietly to 
jail. But there lives a man in 
a bazaar—his name has not 
been said—who once dealt in 
a brass saluting cannon and 
cartridges to match; and him, 
a period hence, I should not 
care to be. 

HILTON BROWN. 
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THE WARDS IN WAR-TIME. 


BY A RED CROSS PRO. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE WARDS. 


I, PREPARATION. 


“WasH the tops of the 
lockers, Lamb,” said Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish briskly, as she 
bustled about trying to get 
everything in order for the 
coming festivities. 

“You are not expecting me 
te do work and it Christmas 
evening morning,” said Lamb, 
in injured tones. 

“Of course I am. We are 
all working.” 

“T do call it hard. Last 
Christmas I had nothing but 
bully beef and biscuit in the 
trenches, and this Christmas 
I am asked to do work in 
hospital,” continued Lamb 
plaintively, although had any 
one else touched the lockers he 
would have deeply resented it, 
as he regarded them as his own 
special province. 

“Yes,” added Baker, “we 
could read in the papers how 
the troops dined off roast-beef 
and plum-pudding, and I saw 
nowt but a dry biscuit all day 
long. It is put in to please the 
public, I suppose.” 

“They want to feel that 
Tommy is having a good time, 
so enterprising newspapers sent 
smart young photographers to 
take fancy photographs of 
Tommy enjoying his Christ- 
mas fare, and never mention 
that they are taken in billets 
ten miles behind the firing line, 
so the deluded public think it 
is a faithful picture of home 


life in the trenches all the 
time,” said Kilbride, as bitter 
memories of the rock-like con- 
sistency of the biscuits twelve 
months ago came over him. 

“It may be all very well for 
chaps behind the firing line, 
but how much plum- pudding 
did we see in the trenches?” 
asked Jones bitterly. 

“Well, you can all have a 
good Christmas dinner this 
year to make up for what you 
missed last year, so what is the 
use of grumbling?” said Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish. ‘ Now do set 
to work and get things ready. 
You don’t want your ward to 
be the shabbiest in the Hos- 
pital, and it will be, unless you 
work,” 

Every one in Blacktown was 
striving to acquire that in- 
tangible feeling of exhilaration 
known as the spirit of Christ- 
mas, but so far without any 
striking success. The wet 
cheerless weather, and _ the 
uncertainty which prevailed 
amongst the patients whether 
stout would be included in the 
Christmas dinner, were unto- 
ward influences, and even well- 
meant efforts to stimulate the 
feeling seemed somehow to go 
wrong. Perhaps of all the 
people at Blacktown Mrs Noggs 
was the one who most truly 
possessed the Christmas spirit, 
as in her maiden days she had 
acted as ward-maid at the local 
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infirmary, and she had a long 
and varied assortment of ex- 
periences on which to draw. 
Every one else was more or 
less handicapped by having no 
standard of comparison, as this 
was their first Christmas in 
hospital, with the exception of 
Staff Nurse M‘Tavish, and she 
held Christmas of little account. 

“T shall be glad when Christ- 
mas is over, it makes a deal of 
work,” Mrs Noggs would re- 
mark dolefully, at the same 
time subtly conveying the im- 
pression that no one would 
be more bitterly disappointed 
than herself if the calendar 
gave a sudden leap and passed 
over Christmas altogether. On 
Christmas eve, she arrived in 
the morning carrying an en- 
ormous flower-pot, which had 
an intricate crimson pattern on 
a purple ground; a brilliant 
blue and red orinkled paper 
doyley, and a large mechanical 
spider, which she laid before 
Staff Nurse M‘Tavish as votive 
offerings to the cause of Christ- 
mas. 

“Not but that I shall want 
them back when Christmas is 
over,” she explained hastily, 
cutting short a peroration of 
thanks; ‘and the spider is to 
bring you luck.” 

Fortunately for Mrs Noggs’s 
reputation as a prophetess, she 
did not specify whether the 
luck was to be good or bad; 
and Jones, who was delighted 
with the loan, suspended the 
spider over the entrance to the 
ward, where it ran up and 
down an elastic wire in the 
most entrancing manner. Un- 
luckily the Colonel, who was 
making an unofficial tour to 
VOL, CXCIX,—NO, MOCV. 
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see that everything looked 
Christmas-like in the wards, 
received the unexpected ob- 
stacle full in the face. 

“What the »” he began, 
for the spider was both hard 
and scratchy, and then checked 
himself abruptly as he became 
conscious of the restraining 
presence of the Head Sister 
beside him. 

“It is some of the men’s 
little preparations for Christ- 
mas, I suppose,” said the Head 
Sister, smiling indulgently, for 
she had been behind the 
Colonel and had escaped con- 
tact. “Not quite in a suitable 
place, I am afraid.” 

So the spider was forthwith 
consigned to an uninteresting 
strip of wall over the fireplace, 
where it could run up and 
down its wire without com- 
ing in contact with intruding 
colonels. 

Sad to relate, Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish, who prided herself 
on her artistic eye, did not 
view Mrs Noggs’s plant - pot 
and doyley with any enthu- 
siasm. 

“Put a palm in the pot and 
place it on the locker in the 
corner. It won't show so 
much there,” she remarked to 
her probationer as soon as 
Mrs Noggs was safely engaged 
in scrubbing the passage. 
‘“‘The colours are really awful.” 
So the darkest corner of the 
ward was chosen, and the vase 
safely enshrouded in encircling 
gloom. But Nemesis was not 
long in coming. 

“Well,” said Mrs Noggs, 
who had slipped into the ward 
for another glance at her 
cherished pot, “I do call it 

2A 
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‘ard that the vase my poor 
’"usband gave me when we 
were first married should be 
used for nothing but a plant. 
I should never have taken the 
trouble to carry it ‘ere if I 
had known.” 

As the pot was at least a 
foot in diameter, and the price 
of flowers at Christmas-time 
is regulated by an overwhelm- 
ing demand for a very mode- 
rate supply, the task of filling 
it with flowers seemed likely 
to prove an expensive one; 
and Mrs Noggs’s feelings might 
have gone unsoothed if the 
happy expedient had not been 
suggested of using holly as 
the ground plan, and con- 
tributing to the floral element 
by massing as many chrysan- 
themums as could be spared 
in the middle. 

To stimulate enthusiasm 
amongst the patients, a prize 
was offered for the best de- 
corated ward in the Hospital. 
There was a good deal of 
difference amongst the Staff 
Nurses, as some welcomed the 
thought of decorations, and for 
weeks before Christmas de- 
voted all their energies to 
devising schemes and securing 
the necessary appliances with 
which to carry them out, 
whilst others were content to 
adopt a laisser-faire policy and 
did nothing, or,as they them- 
selves preferred to express it, 
* allowed the men to carry out 
their own ideas.” Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish belonged to the latter 
school of thought, as in the 
depths of her heart she re- 
garded the keeping of Christ- 


’ mas as an English folly, when 


all the rejoicings could be held 


so much more appropriately at 
the New Year. She poured 
scorn on the efforts of her 
friend Staff Nurse Brown, who 
was slaving feverishly to trans- 
form her ward into a bower of 
apple blossom. 

“T like my men to enjoy 
themselves at Christmas, so I 
am letting them decorate their 
ward in their own way,” re- 
marked Staff Nurse M‘Tavish. 

‘But my men are enjoying 
themselves. They are hard at 
work making apple blossom 
and covering baskets with 
silver paper to hang from the 
ceiling ; even the bed patients 
are helping. Our ward is 
going to be called ‘Spring- 
time.’” 

“Those are your ideas, not 
theirs. When did a man ever 
think about apple blossoms? ” 
said Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
scornfully. “I did think of 
having a Scotch ward with 
bunches of thistles round the 
walls, as Kilbride could make 
fine thistles with cyanide wool, 
but since the Colonel won’t 
allow any wool to be used, I 
am not going to fash myself.” 

For the Colonel had inter- 
fered in the Christmas rivalry 
which was going on amongst 
the wards by making two 
stringent prohibitions—no wool 
was to be used for the de- 
corations, and no nails were to 
be knocked into the walls. 
Clergymen have the same 
foolish prejudice about nails in 
their pulpits and choir stalls, 
and every one who has tried to 
decorate knows how impossible 
it is to hang anything up unless 
there is something to hang it 
on. Ward B. speedily solved 
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this little difficulty to their own 
satisfaction, and as became 
good citizens obeyed the letter 
but not the spirit of the law. 
They purchased three penny- 
worth of tacks through their 
intermediary, Mrs Noggs, and 
gaily knocked tacks instead of 
nails into the walls with the 
heels of their hospital slippers. 

“ No one has forbidden us to 
use tacks,” said Lamb trium- 
phantly. 

“T always wondered why the 
soles were so hard, but we have 
found a use for them at last,” 
said Jones, balancing pre- 
cariously on one leg while he 
performed prodigies of valour 
with his slipper. 

When Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
discovered that the patients 
were almost as confirmed ex- 
ponents of the Jlaisser - faire 
policy as she was herself, she 
became rather uneasy. Un- 
doubtedly this is an excellent 
policy for your adversaries, but 
not so suitable for your friends. 
When Christmas eve came, the 
ward still presented a bare 
appearance, whereas their rival 
Ward C. was overflowing with 
triumphal arches and flowery 
bowers. 

“Oh dear, we shall have a 
shabby ward,” she exclaimed. 
“The men in C. have made 
over a thousand paper flowers 
already, and you have not even 
made a start.” 

“ Never mind, Sister, we will 
do better than make, we will 
buy,” cried the patients un- 
animously. 

True to their word, they 
made a shopping expedition 
into the town in the afternoon, 
and returned laden with strings 
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of flags and paper streamers 
and accordion-like festoons of 
every conceivable shade. This 
solved the problem of the ceil- 
ing and upper regions of the 
ward, but the lower part still 
looked prosaically bare and 
unadorned, 

“What are feeble imitations 
of Nature worth?” asked Kil- 
bride scornfully. ‘Any one 
can do that, but we will have 
something better, we will make 
a dug-out,” They all set to 
work with a will, and by means 
of two empty lockers, two 
mattresses, and several ground- 
sheets, constructed a most re- 
alistic dug-out. The parapet 
consisted of sandbags, and the 
whole was sprinkled with 
glistening frost to give a 
wintery appearance. In front 
Lamb fastened a large placard 
which said— 


SUICIDE CORNER. 
LET THOSE COME HERE WHO DARE. 
BRITONS NEVER SLEEP. 


—and a khaki-clad warrior 
mounted guard day and night. 
The first idea had been that 
Jones should be the picturesque 
sentry, with a sheepskin coat 
over his arm, a gas cylinder at 
his feet, and a respirator over 
his mouth; but it suddenly 
occurred to the prudent youth 
that he might miss a large 
part of the Christmas festivities 
while playing this réle, and he 
opposed the suggestion so 
vehemently that it had to be 
abandoned and a substitute 
rigged up out of bolsters and 
greatcoats. Jones was looked 
upon as a highly selfish indi- 
vidual, who preferred his own 
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comfort to the glory of the 
community. However, every 
one felt that they had really 
made a beginning in their 
decorative scheme, and set to 
work to find fresh ideas. 

“Where is that prehistoric 
dragoon?” cried Baker, after 
several moments of profound 
reflection. ‘Why should not 
he make us a machine-gun?” 

Clyne’s qualification for this 
novel form of decoration was 
due to the fact that he had 
been attached to a machine- 
gun section after his transfer 
from the 5th Dragoon Guards. 
As he had no weak pleas of 
unfamiliarity with this weapon 
to avail him, he sat up in bed 
and demanded cardboard and 
grey paint. This reduced 
Baker to silence, as Clyne had 
confidently expected, for none 
was forthcoming ; but the after- 
noon shopping expedition soon 
remedied this trifling defect. 
““Now you can set to work,” 
said Baker, dumping a bulky 
parcel on the bed, and in the 
course of the evening Clyne 
rigged up a model of a machine- 
gun and tripod, which was 
placed facing the entrance of 
the ward, in a position calou- 
lated to mow down any un- 
warranted intruders. 

This, with the aid of card- 
board trench mortars and hand 
grenades, served for the ground 
plan of the ward, and Baker, 
carried away by a sudden 
inspiration, set to work to 
embellish the upper regions by 
constructing a model of a 
tractor biplane. By means of 


wires and strong white linen, 
he made a most successful 
aeroplane, with a cardboard 
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propeller which revolved, to the 
delight of the Ward. This 
was suspended from the ceiling 
and seemed to be skimming 
gracefully through the air in 
full flight, and as the taste of 
one generation never commends 
itself to the generation which 
succeeds it, so were the garlands 
and paper wreaths, which had 
met with such unqualified 
approval a few hours before, 
condemned as bad taste and 
ruthlessly torn down to give 
an uninterrupted vista from 
the door of the new marvel. 

“Apple blossoms indeed. 
Who would look at apple 
blossom when they could see 
aeroplanes?” exclaimed Baker, 
moved to commiseration by the 
lot of those unlucky fellows in 
C. who had only replicas of 
nature on which to feast their 
eyes. “Ours is a real War- 
time Ward.” 

“Yes,” said Jones, pointing 
proudly to a pile of hand 
grenades he had manufactured. 
“There were plenty of those 
about where I was last 
Christmas, but I prefer this 
kind.” 

“What were you doing last 
Christmas eve, Frankie?” 
asked Kilbride. 

“T had just come out of the 
trenches and I went to a French 
civy’s funeral. I never missed 
a funeral if I could help it,” 
said Jones proudly. 

“Fancy talking 
funerals on Christmas eve. It 
is enough to bring bad luck 
on us all,” said Mrs Noggs 
indignantly. 

Fortunately at this moment 
the arrival of the postman 
created a diversion, and the 
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patients speedily forgot all 
about funerals in the pleasure 
of opening and commenting 
on their parcels. The G.P.O. 
might have learnt many can- 
did opinions of the treatment 
of parcels committed to its 
care. 

“Call this a parcel! I call 
it raspberry pulp,” said Aker- 
man, holding up a shapeless, 
cornerless mass out of which 
crimson trickles were slowly 
exuding. Evidently the offer- 
ing of some female admirer 
had suffered shipwreck on the 
way. 

“What's the sense of a 
woman sending trash like this? 
Bought cheap in the market, 
I suppose,” exclaimed Baker, 
examining with disgust several 
over-ripe bananas, which had 
been forcibly jammed on the 
top of two khaki silk handker- 
chiefs, with most detrimental 
results. A stained brown 
card was still legible, and said, 
“ From your loving wife, Mary,” 
which seemed to show that 
whatever her capacities in 
wifely affection may have been, 
she did not excel in the 
common-sense treatment of 
fragile commodities. 

Kilbride was even more un- 
fortunate, as his wife sent him 
a haggis, with strict injunc- 
tions, “If you are not wanting 
it yourself, give it to the Medi- 
cal Officer, and maybe he will 
be letting you away sooner” 
—whether out of gratitude or 
from fear of receiving a second 
haggis was left to the imagin- 
ation. But the haggis was 
eaten neither by Kilbride, nor 
by the Medical Officer, nor by 
Mrs Noggs’s little boy—who 
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seemed to be a most omnivor- 
ous child judging by the num- 
ber and variety of articles 
secreted for his consumption 
—for prolonged travelling in 
closely - confined quarters had 
worked havoc on the once 
excellent constitution of the 
haggis, and it was consigned 
nemine dissentiente to the near- 
est dust-bin. 

Jones also received a parcel, 
and, unlike the majority, being 
firmly wrapped in strong 
brown paper and securely tied, 
it arrived in perfect condition. 
He cut the string and found 
to his delight a large tobacco 
tin. Nothing could have been 
more acceptable, for Jones, 
who in his civilian days had 
been debarred from smoking 
on the score of expense, had 
lately developed an enormous 
capacity, stimulated by lavish 
gifts of cigarettes both in the 
trenches and in hospital. In- 
deed he seemed likely to be 
reduced to an impecunious old 
age when the source of these 
free gifts once more ceased to 
flow. 

He took off the lid, antici- 
pating a pleasant smoke—for 
thirty cigarettes a day had be- 
come a mere trifle to him— 
and found to his disgust that 
the tin was no longer dedi- 
cated to its primary purpose, 
but had been used to pack a 
razor and a pair of woollen 
gloves. 

Such surprises are too much 
for human nature to bear with 
equanimity, especially at Christ- 
mas-time, when all wounded 
soldiers rightly expect to be 
pampered. 

“T think all women of forty 
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ought to be dead,” cried Jones 
bitterly, for it was a maiden 
aunt who was responsible for 
this thoughtless act. 

Staff Nurse M‘Tavish, who 
was still on the sunny side of 
thirty, could afford to view 


- this outrageous statement with 


complacency, and allowed the 
remark to pass unchallenged. 
Not so the Sergeant - Major, 
whose bald head and portly 
figure told of declining years. 
He promptly appropriated the 
remark as aimed at himself. 

“Tf you can’t talk sense, it 
is better not to talk at all,” 
he observed irritably. 

“ But it is sense,” maintained 
Jones. “People are no use 
after they are forty.” 

“It is very wrong to talk 
like that.” 

‘‘Well, women anyway,” 
continued Jones hastily, feeling 
he had overpassed the bounds 
of discretion. “Women are 
no use when they are old and 
wrinkled.” 

This was too much for Mrs 
Noggs, who had been an un- 
willing auditor while engaged 
in washing the ward floor, 
Flinging down her house flan- 
nel, she marched out of the 
ward to pour her woes into 
the sympathetic ear of her 
friend Mrs James. 

“Fancy!” she exclaimed in 
an agitated voice. “There is 
&® man in our ward saying that 
women are no use after they 
are forty. It is awful to think 
how wicked men can be.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Mrs 
James. ‘And the young ones 
are the worst of all.” 

Meanwhile the Sergeant- 
Major was continuing the con- 


genial task of dressing down 
the young. 

“IT suppose you have no 
mother?” he began. 

“Yes, have. Both a mother 
and a father.” 

“Then you can have no re- 
spect for them, to wish them 
dead.” 

“You have no right to say 
such a thing,” protested Jones 
indignantly. ‘I have a great 
respect for them both.” 

“All I can say is that you 
have a queer way of showing 
them respect. I am glad you 
are no son of mine.” 

Jones was probably equally 
glad, but he deemed it unwise 
to say so. Indeed he was 
growing rather alarmed about 
the amount of attention his 
statement had attracted. 

“Tf you don’t know a joke 
when you hear one, I can’t 
help it,” he murmured nerv- 
ously. 

“What you said was no 
joke,” was the crushing reply. 
“ Age is no subject for jokes.” 

“Well, I meant it for one, 
anyway,” repeated the unap- 
preciated humourist. “If you 
can’t take a joke, I can’t help 
it.” 

The Sergeant-Major, either 
because he felt that he had 
done his duty by the young, 
or more probably because 
further arguments failed him, 


- graciously permitted the matter 


to drop. 

Staff Nurse M‘Tavish had 
paid little heed to the con- 
versation, as she was deeply 
immersed in the question of 
diet-sheets. Christmas does 
indeed bring penalties as well 
as pleasures in its train, The 
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whole hospital was to be put 
on chicken diet for the great 
day, with fruit, pudding, bacon, 
and a bottle of beer, stout, or 
lemonade, as extras. This was 
delightful for the patients, but 
involved a considerable amount 
of clerical work on the part of 
the staff nurses, as every indi- 
vidual diet-sheet had to be filled 
with these extras and duly 
signed by the medical officers. 
It was well to seize a pro- 
pitious moment for this, as the 
thought of appending his sig- 
nature 105 times can put even 
the most amiable medical officer 
in a bad temper. A regrettable 
incident was narrowly averted 
in the case of Ward B., which 
would have annoyed Lieutenant 
Burn considerably. Jones, from 
sheer exuberance of spirit, seized 
his diet-sheet and constructed 
an imaginary diet for himself, 
which extended over a whole 
week. It comprised one cask 
of beer, one dozen bottles of 
stout, one turkey, one pine- 
apple, three dozen bottles of 
whisky, and for the last day of 


.the year he put “ Napooh, fini.” 


This remarkable document was 
slipped in amongst the au- 
thentic sheets, and was very 
nearly signed inadvertently by 
Lieutenant Burn. At the last 
moment Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
detected some eccentricities in 
the writing and snatched the 
sheet away from the medical 
officer’s bewildered gaze. 

Naturally the patients were 
delighted at the prospect of 
extensions to their daily fare. 
Only Viney failed to be 
cheered. 

“T don’t see that I am get- 
ting much out of it,” he re- 
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marked judiciously, “ except 
another bottle of stout.” 

“As you are on chicken and 
stout already, you cannot ex- 
pect to get much change,” said 
Staff Nurse M‘Tavish in brac- 
ing tones, 

“But I get two bottles of 
stout, don’t I, Sister?” Viney 
asked anxiously, gloomy possi- 
bilities beginning to occur to 
him for the first time. 

“Of course not. No patient 
gets more than one bottle.” 

“T have a bottle every day, 
so it is not fair that I should 
not have an extra bottle of 
stout for Christmas like every 
one else,” 

“Don’t let me have any 
more grumbling.” 

“Well, I call Christmas fare 
a failure. I don’t like turkey, 
and I have to have it instead 
of chicken, and I don’t even 
get an extra bottle of stout. 
I do call it hard.” 

“Listen to old Viney. Al- 
ways worry, werry, worry 
about his stout,” said Lamb. 
“He will wear himself to a 
shadow over it.” 

In the afternoon the dec- 
orations of the ward were 
finished. Three large flags— 
the red, white, and blue ensigns 
—covered a large portion of 
the walls, and over the dug- 
out a Union Jack had been 
hoisted. Certainly Ars est 
celare artem, and from the 
distance the framework of 
mattresses and ground sheets 
was hardly noticeable. The 
electric lights had been covered 
with thick red paper and gave 
a subdued crimson glow. The 
patients were delighted with 
the results of their efforts. 
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“It is as good as going to 
the pictures,’ sighed Jones 
rapturously. This is the high- 
est form of praise possible, it 
is more eulogistic than any 
superlative. 

“If we don’t get the prize, 
we ought. That is all I can 
say,” said Akerman. “ Why, 
looking in at the door any one 
would think they were back in 
the trenches.” 

As Akerman had never been 
in the trenches, this testimony 
was hardly as convincing as it 
sounded, but his fellow-patients 
accepted it generously, and re- 
frained from ungraciously draw- 
ing attention to the fact. 

The passage still remained 
to be decorated, but the scheme 
aroused little enthusiasm 
amongst the wounded, as it 
had been decided upon for 
them by the Head Sister. It 
consisted of chains and arches 
of frosted holly, with scarlet- 
breasted robins _perching 
amongst the foliage. Sad to 
relate, the interiors of the 
robins were made of cotton 
wool, but being enveloped in 
crinkled paper with brightly 
painted breasts, it was con- 
sidered beyond the bounds of 
possibility that the Colonel 
would perform anatomical ex- 


periments upon the robins to 
discover if his mandate had 
been disobeyed. The men were 
distinctly bored by the scheme, 
which came in sharp antithesis 
to their own preparations, but 
they refrained from open criti- 
cism, and merely withdrew, 
leaving the work to be carried 
out by the Staff Nurse and 
Probationer. Instead, they 
devoted their energies to re- 
hearsing Christmas carols, and 
hastily robing themselves in 
screen covers, dressing-gowns, 
sheets, or any covering near at 
hand, sallied forth to entertain 
the adjoining wards with their 
rendering of the carols. So 
great was their success, that 
many of the patients from 
these wards joined the band 
of carol singers uninvited, and 
a large body sallied out to sing 
beneath the windows of the 
Sisters’ quarters, and finally 
arrived at the great gate of 
the Hospital, where they sang 
the carols once again, to the 
great delight of the passers-by, 
who assembled in numbers to 
listen to the unexpected music. 
At ten o’clock the patients 
retired to bed, not to sleep, but 
to await the passing of the 
hours until Christmas Day 
should have dawned. 


Il. THE DAY, 


“Christmas Day in the work- 
house!” cried the patients. 

“T little thought I should 
be spending Christmas in the 
workhouse as a reward for 
serving my country in the 
trenches,” said Jones. 

Whatever their views on 


workhouses, the patients were 
determined to make the most 
of Christmas and not to miss 
a@ moment’s enjoyment. Ac- 
cordingly they started the day 
early. By 4.30 a.m. the wards 
were resounding with the 
mingled strains of mouth- 
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organs and gramophones, which 
made a noise if they did not 
succeed in making music, 
Official festivities began at 
6 A.M., when the choir from 
a neighbouring church came 
to salute the wounded by 
singing “Christians, Awake!” 
although, as Kilbride re- 
marked, this was a mere 
matter of form, as all Christ- 
ians had been awakened long 
hours before. 

This was Staff Nurse 
M'Tavish’s first experience of 
an English Christmas, and in 
the depths of her heart she 
thought it a poor substitute 
for the New Year; but she 
determined, things being as 
they were, to do her duty and 
keep it 9s thoroughly as pos- 
sible. So every one was pro- 
vided with a substantial grey 
stocking to hang at the foot 
of his bed, and Santa Claus, 
in the guise of the Night 
Nurse, was deputed to fill the 
stockings in the still small 
hours of the night. The 
patients were much gratified 
by the dimensions of the 
stockings, and were delighted 
when they awoke on Christmas 
morning to find them bulging. 
Unfortunately the gifts did not 
come up to expectations, and 
the failure of this part of the 
programme threatened to cast 
a blight over the whole day. 
For Staff Nurse M‘Tavish had 
invested in a quantity of penny 
toys, which she had distrib- 
uted in what she considered 
a delightfully humorous way. 
The worst part about possess- 
ing a sense of humour is that 
it may not happen to be the 
same as other people’s, and in 
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that case the jokes are liable 
to fall extremely flat. So it 
was in Ward B. The toys 
which seemed to Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish to combine subtle 
humour with the virtue of 
cheapness, were regarded by 
the patients as so many in- 
sults. Jones, diving enthusi- 
astically into his stocking, 
pulled out apples and oranges 
and a large brown - paper 
parcel which, when divested 
of its many coverings of brown 
paper, was found to contain a 
baby’s rattle. This was too 
much for Jones to bear calmly 
on Christmas morning, for age 
is ever a tender subject upon 
which to jest. As soon as he 
saw the words “For Baby,” 
printed in large letters, he 
flung the rattle on to the 
ground and rolled over sul- 
lenly in bed. Nor was Kil- 
bride much more fortunate. 
Thrusting his hand deeply 
into his stocking, he grasped 
not only a thistle pin- 
cushion, but also the points 
of the pins, which were very 
superficially concealed. Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish had taken 
considerable trouble in choosing 
this national emblem for her com- 
patriot, and would have been 
deeply incensed had she seen 
Kilbride fling it on the bed and 
heard him mutter that there 
was no sense in hiding pin- 
cushions in stockings, Viney 
next tried his luck, and seemed 
to be more favoured by For- 
tune, as he drew forth a small 
wooden box, which possessed 
distinct possibilities. Filled 
with triumph, he seized the 
lid forcibly and pulled it open, 
receiving to hie disgust a sharp 
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spike right on his thumb. His 
present had been one of those 
so-called humorous toys, which 
contained a spike worked by a 
hidden spring, ingeniously con- 
trived to inflict a severe prick 
upon the opener of the box. 
Viney at least had no delusions 
about the humour of this toy. 
Filled with mingled rage and 
disappointment, he seized the 
box and hurled it violently 
across the ward, where it 
narrowly escaped coming in 
contact with Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish, who was just hurry- 
ing into the ward to give her 
patients all the good wishes of 
the season. 

“A Merry Christmas to you 
all,” she cried brightly, al- 
though a little surprised to 
find solid wooden bodies pass- 
ing through the air. 

“The same to you,” said the 
patients in tones of deepest 
melancholy. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

Unrestrained gloom, amidst 
which Viney sucked his thumb, 
Kilbride nursed his hand, while 
those who had not yet investi- 
gated their stockings regarded 
them as possessing unfathomed 
potentialities for evil. 

“Do cheer up,” cried the be- 
wildered Staff Nurse. “What 
is wrong? We want to have 
a Merry Christmas, and not 
gloomy faves.” 

It seemed as if nothing 
could invigorate their droop- 
ing spirits, and they ate their 
breakfast in the same spirit of 
silent martyrdom. As soon as 
breakfast was over Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish announced that on 
Christmas Day every one might 
do what they liked in the 


ward, She made the state- 
ment quite clearly, to prevent 
all misunderstandings, although 
at the same time she could not 
help feeling regretfully that it 
was highly subversive of dis- 
cipline, and that it would be 
hard work to get the patients 
back into good ways. 

“You can lie on the beds 
and smoke all day and play 
the gramophone,” she an- 
nounced. 

The atmosphere perceptibly 
thawed after this, and became 
almost cheerful again. The 
morning passed quickly with 
the help of a service in the 
Hospital chapel, at which the 
Christmas hymns were sung 
with tremendous vigour. 

Dinner, which constituted 
the piéce de résistance of the 
day, was served in the large 
dining-hall, which had been 
specially decorated with large 
flags and long paper chains of 
red, white, and blue rosettes, 
The effect was patriotic, if not 
restful to the eye. All who 
could leave their beds found 
their way into the dining-hall 
and took their places at the 
long tables. Five large tur- 
keys were carved and dis- 
tributed by the strenuous 
efforts of five Medical Officers, 
—for even a highly specialised 
knowledge of anatomy does 
not necessarily make a doctor 
into a skilful carver,—and in 
one or two instances a severe 
struggle ensued between the 
bird and the Medical Officer. 
However, in the end every 
patient received his portion of 
turkey, supplemented by 4 
substantial slice of roast beef. 
This was an afterthought on 
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the part of the authorities, 
who had been afraid that the 
turkeys might not go round. 
Next the Christmas puddings 
were carried in, each with a 
traditional sprig of holly, and 
surrounded by leaping flames. 
The patients were delighted, 
but when Sister Grayson 
seized the bottle of brandy 
to add fresh life to the 
dwindling flames, a wail of 
despair arose, 

‘Don’t waste it, Sister,” 
they cried as one man. 

“Don’t pour on any more. 
Remember it is war-time.” 

So the Head Sister desisted, 
and served out liberal slices 
of pudding. Proceedings were 
concluded when the Colonel 
gave the toast of “The King,” 
and the Sergeant-Major seized 
the opportunity to say a few 
words on behalf of the patients. 
This was an unexpected ad- 
dition to the programme, 
and hardly a welcome one, as 
the Sergeant-Major was an 
unappreciated orator, whose 
rhetorical efforts always .gave 
infinitely more pleasure to 
himself than to his audience. 
If the old saying, “ Practice 
makes perfect,” were true, the 
Sergeant -Major would have 
been a finished speaker long 
ago, as he never lost an op- 
portunity of securing a little 
practice. So the patients saw 
him rise with gloomy forebod- 
ings, as he was well known 
to be a deliberate speaker, 
who always left an unpleasant 
doubt when he would see fit 
to terminate his remarks. 
However, on this occasion he 
kept within the bounds of 
strict moderation, and even 
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delighted his audience by im- 
parting a touch of unconscious 
humour to his words. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
began, “I rise to-day, on behalf 
of my comrades, to thank you 
all for the great care and 
many kindnesses we have re- 
ceived from you since we have 
been inmates of the Blacktown 
Military Hospital. In _ the 
name of my comrades, I may 
say that none of us will ever 
forget our Christmas here. 
Dear brethren’ (unrestrained 
laughter on the part of the 
patients brought the Sergeant- 
Major to a compulsory pause, 
and the end of the speech was 
much interrupted by giggles 
and chokes), “I should say 
dear comrades, may I not in 
your name give expression to 
our heartfelt gratitude, and 
ask you all to join me in 
drinking to the Colonel, the 
Staff, and to Victory!” 

Tremendous applause fol- 
lowed as soon as it was realised 
that the Sergeant-Major had 
really finished, and the slight 
confusion which had marred 
his closing phrases passed un- 
heeded. Indeed the wonder 
was that, amidst the under- 
current of suppressed giggles, 
he had been able to finish at 
all. However, he sat down, 
well content that his self- 
enforced task was over, and 
the patients went to prepare 
for the Variety Entertainment 
and Christmas Tree, which 
were the afternoon programme 
of festivities. 

In the kitchen a less cheerful 
scene was being enacted, as the 
sight of five almost bare car- 
casses had reduced Mrs Noggs 
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to the verge of tears. The ward- 
maids and orderlies were busy 
washing up the piles of plates, 
and the remains of the dinner 
were strewn about the kitchen. 

“Call this Christmas,” said 
Makin gloomily. ‘What's 
Christmas unless you have the 
luck to be a patient. It is 
nothing but extra work.” 

“Tt is as well I belong to a 
Goose Club,” began Mrs Noggs, 
“and have a goose waiting for 
me for supper to-night, for it is 
awful the food you get here. 
No turkey nor potato, not even 
a scrap of pudding, and women 
in other blocks can get big 
slices of turkey and mince-pies 
and glasses of port. I callita 
shame to starve poor, honest 
women.” If Mrs Noggs had 
been a wounded soldier un- 
justly deprived of his Christ- 
mas dinner, she could not 
have expressed her views more 
poignantly, whereas, as she was 
perfectly well aware, she was 
not entitled to any food at all. 
“Why, there is nothing left 
but a carcass.” 

This testimonial to the ex- 
cellent appetites of the patients 
failed to cheer her, and she 
flounced out of the kitchen on 
another fruitless quest to the 
dining-room to see if anything 
had been left. 

The Variety Entertainment 
was provided on the assump- 
tion that the British soldier, 
like his Elizabethan ancestor, 
prefers his entertainments to 
be lengthy, and the programme 
lasted from 2.30 until 7 P.M. 
Naturally there were intervals 
and breaks in the sequence of 
events, and to tell the truth 
the patients enjoyed the inter- 


vals considerably more than 
the efforts of the kind-hearted 
amateurs on their behalf. Not 
that they were ungrateful or 
unappreciative. Far from it. 
But during the intervals they 
entertained themselves. In 
Ward B, the native ingenuity 
of Lamb suggested that the 
hospital suits should be turned 
inside out and the fleecy white 
lining exposed, as a change 
from the monotonous blue. 
Every one seized his suggestion 
with alacrity, and with scarlet 
handkerchiefs on their heads, 
scarlet neckties as cummer- 
bunds round their waists, and 
dinner-knives slung from their 
belts, they soon converted them- 
selves into a Pirate Band. 
Lamb, Jones, and a few of the 
more exuberant spirits com- 
pleted their disguise by black- 
ing their faces and talking to 
each other in guttural grunts 
and snorts which they declared 
to be Senegalese. Kilbride 
and M‘Vean remained true to 
their country by rolling their 
trousers above the knees and 
fashioning wonderful kilts of 
black crinkled paper, in which 
they wandered about the ward, 
making weird noises on walk- 
ing-sticks, which they declared 
to be playing the bagpipes. 
The other members of the 
Pirate Band played their part 
by giving a spirited rendering 
of “Tipperary” on mouth- 
organs and tin whistles, with 
occasional divergencies from 
the original, which made Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish shudder. 

The entertainment was pro- 
ceeding merrily, when Ward B. 
suddenly learnt the bad news 
—rumoured at first and after- 
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wards confirmed—that the prize 
for the best decorated ward 
had been won by another block. 
At first they received the tidings 
with frank incredulity, so cer- 
tain had they been that their 
scenes from life in the trenches 
would carry all before them. 
When the news became a cer- 
tainty, their indignation knew 
no bounds. 

“Fancy,” cried Lamb,— 
“fancy any one preferring 
mere prettiness to originality. 
What is the world coming 
to?” 

“Tt must have been judged 
by some old lady who was 
afraid of the machine - gun 
when she caught a glimpse 
of it, and never got farther 
than the door,” cried Clyne. 

“It’s absolutely reediculous,” 
shouted M‘Vean. “ Who wants 
roses and paper flowers at 
Christmas? It’s a sinful waste 
of good paper making them.” 

Such is the frailty of human 
nature, that, Ward B. found 
their greatest consolation in 
the fact that their rivals in C., 
in spite of their untiring efforts 
and their magnificent record of 
1300 apple blossoms, had like- 
wise received no prize. It is 
better for a stranger than for 
a deadly rival to carry off the 
honours of the day. 

When 7 o'clock came, the 
kind-hearted amateurs packed 
up their songs and music, and 
went away with the pleasant 
feeling that they had done 
their share to give Tommy a 


(To be continued.) 
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happy Christmas. Hardly had 
they disappeared from sight, 
than M‘Vean turned to his 
friends. ‘What do you say 
to having the gramophone?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” cried every one en- 
thusiastically. 

It is no wonder that even 
our enemies are forced to ad- 
mire the tenacity of the British 
soldier. 

Supper-time came all too 
soon, and included liberal ex- 
tensions to the ordinary diet 
of bread-and-butter and cocoa. 
These took the form of sardines 
and mince-pies, and however 
incongruous they might seem 
to an ordinary mortal, were 
thoroughly appreciated by the 
wounded. The Army is a 
splendid training- ground for 
meeting any contingency which 
may arise with unflinching 
courage. 

At ten o’clock the patients 
retired, wearied but happy, to 
their beds. 

“It’s been a great day,” said 
M‘Vean with a sigh of relief. 

“In spite of not getting the 
prize,” qualified Lamb. 

‘‘Perhaps to-morrow they 
will find they have made a 
mistake, and we shall get it 
after all,” added Jones hope- 
fully. 

“Good night, every one; 
sleep well,” cried Staff Nurse 
M'‘Tavish. 

“T doubt they'll be fractious 
in the morning,” she added in 
an undertone to her friend. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE—OLD AND NEW. 


IT has long been the boast of 
this country that its Civil Ser- 
vice was one of its best assets. 
That Service has lived upon 
old and honourable traditions. 
Even in a corrupt age, Samuel 
Pepys—inclined as he was to 
intrigue and jobbery — yet 
shows that the efficiency of 
the Navy was his prime and 
absorbing object, and all his 
petty trickery and _ selfish 
schemes were never allowed 
by him to interfere with that 
supreme aim. Even when 
patronage of the older (and 
not unduly scrupulous) type 
prevailed, and the lotus days 
of the Circumlocution Office 
afforded an easy subject for 
satirical denunciation, no one 
pretended that corruption had 
made its way, to any appreci- 
able extent, into the ranks of 
the Civil Service. The defects 
of the old patronage system 
may easily be exaggerated. 
Even if the entrance to the 
Service was readily open to 
those who possessed more in- 
fluence than brains, yet it is 
certain that promotion to re- 
sponsible posts was possible 
only to the competent. No 
head of an office was fool 
enough to advance to the 
higher positions men who were 
not competent to maintain the 
reputation of his office, for 
which he was responsible. Our 
Civil Service was free from a 
defect which is admitted to be 
prevalent in other countries, 
and which is not incompatible 
with a very high standard of 


efficiency and zeal. In more 
than one Continental nation 
the complaint is made that the 
Civil Service constitutes a caste 
by itself, isolated in its social 
sympathies, often preserving 
an hereditary tradition, and 
forming a close trade union 
with aims, interests, and occu- 
pations separate from the rest 
of the community. With such a 
caste its very efficiency is apt 
to be a danger to the public 
welfare. In our own country 
no such danger has hitherto 
been felt. The Civil Servant 
of the higher rank has taken 
his place, easily and naturally, 
along with other professional 
men. He has been educated, 
at school and university, with 
those destined for the profes- 
sions generally, and his choice 
of a career in the Civil Service 
is generally the result of acci- 
dental circumstances; nor does 
it, as a rule, lessen his interest 
in the other professions, nor his 
constant association with those 
who belong to these other pro- 
fessions, and in sympathy with 
whom his habits of thought 
are formed. The higher Civil 
Servant abandons the hope of 
the great prizes of the law and 
of medicine, as he does those of 
a successful commercial career. 
He has found a compensation 
in a certainty of a moderate 
competence, in the practical 
independence of his position 
(provided that he obeys a code 
of well-understood conditions), 
and in his pride in belonging 
to a profession whose honour- 
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able traditions have hitherto 
stood very high, and which 
gives opportunity of effective 
influence in public affairs far 
beyond the pecuniary reward. 
All these are traditions of 
old date and of inestimable 
value for the nation. Some 
sixty years ago the anomalies 
—perhaps we should say the 
abuses—of the old patronage 
system led to the establishment 
of admission by competitive 
examination or upon some 
prescribed test of intellectual 
qualifications. Such a test, of 
course, may fail to guarantee 
that element of character 
which is, after all, the most 
essential ingredient of a 
successful administrator. The 
product of competitive ex- 
amination may lack precisely 
those qualities of tact, dis- 
cretion, and instinctive hon- 
our which belong to the best 
type of Civil Servant. On the 
whole, however, it may safely 
be said that, as a general rule, 
during the last two genera- 
tions, the competitive system 
has enhanced the intellectual 
calibre of the Civil Service, and 
has not led to a lowering of 
the social respect which it has 
earned, or of the high tradition 
of inviolable integrity which 
it has maintained. The de- 
mands upon the Civil Service 
caused by the continuous de- 
velopment of administrative 
functions during the latter 
part of last century were 
greatly increased. They were 
met with an alacrity and 
efficiency which prove abun- 
dantly the general competence 
of a staff selected by com- 
petitive examination, but still 
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maintaining its own pride of 
tradition. 

It is at least remarkable 
that the first disregard, on a 
large scale, of the competitive 
principle, which was introduced 
in order to break down a privi- 
lege, has been seen under the 
rule of a Radical Government. 
If the same thing had occurred 
under a Conservative Govern- 
ment, we can almost hear the 
echoes of Radical denuncia- 
tion which would have been 
aroused ! 

The maintenance of the old 
high standard was possible only 
by the strict observance of cer- 
tain well understood condi- 
tions. To a man of energy 
and ambition there is a 
peculiar pleasure in bearing 
some influential share, at the 
centre, in the larger spheres 
of administration. <A trusted 
and competent Civil Servant 
could always exercise such in- 
fluence. But he could do so 
only subject to the observance 
of the unwritten rules. In the 
first place, his must be silent 
and unrecognised influence, and 
it must seek no advertisement. 
In the second place, just the 
right element of mutual con- 
fidence must exist between the 
Civil Servant and his political 
chief. That confidence ought 
not to rest upon _ identity 
of political sympathy. The 
opinions of the Civil Servant 
may differ from those of his 
chief, and it would be un- 
worthy of either to simulate 
an identity where it did not 
exist. But both alike must 
recognise that in questions of 
administration political bias 
can only be allowed to inter- 
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vene on occasions when its 
influence is open and avowed. 
In such a case the Civil Servant 
might place his experience un- 
reservedly at the command of 
his political chief, provided that 
he was assured that the rules 
of the game would be observed 
and that no secret or illegiti- 
mate political bias would be 
introduced. With a change of 
political chief precisely the 
same rule would prevail. Per- 
fect confidence could be main- 
tained with chiefs of divergent 
political opinion, provided that 
no attempt was made to de- 
base administration into a tool 
of party politics. The respon- 
sible Civil Servant was the 
expert professional adviser, 
always ready to place all his 
knowledge at the disposal of 
his political chief. He never 
allowed himself to be degraded 
into the political henchman. 
Common political sympathies 
were only an accident, and 
co-operation on such lines was 
rather to be avoided than 
cultivated. 

But during the last ten years 
influences have prevailed which 
have materially altered the 
position of the Civil Service. 
Their evil effects have made 
themselves widely felt, and are, 
we believe, leading to some 
pernicious results on the or- 
ganisation of national resources 
at this supremely critical mo- 
ment in our history. Some of 
the most valuable of the tradi- 
tions upon which we prided 
ourselves have been seriously 
undermined. 

In the first place, recent 
social legislaticn has, in an 
abnormally short time, led to 
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@ very large increase in the 
number of Civil Servants; and 
this, without any imputation 
of corrupt influence or of 
political favouritism, in itself 
involves very considerable dan- 
ger. In any circumstances, a 
sudden and exceptional increase 
of numbers is very apt to weaken 
the unwritten rules of conduct, 
and to break down older tradi- 
tions. The new recruits cannot 
all be young men, and they have 
not learned the intricate or- 
ganisation which gives cohesion 
and continuity to administra- 
tion. Beginning their work at 
a mature age, they bring with 
them the various heterogene- 
ous methods peculiar to their 
previous occupation, but often 
injurious to systematic unity 
of aim. Incommercial callings 
the dominant motive must be 
the success of one’s own object, 
in obedience to the law of the 
survival of the fittest. It is 
not very easy for those who 
have had that experience all 
of a sudden to adapt them- 
selves to a rule new to them 
but instinctive to the Civil 
Service—that individual mo- 
tive must absolutely disappear, 
and that the common admini- 
strative aim must take its 
place. Furthermore, without 
ascribing any undue political 
bias, we must remember that 
the probabilities are that re- 
cent recruits have been drawn 
mainly from one school of 
political opinion. Schemes of 
social legislation are heralded 
by a devoted band of henchmen, | 
whose enthusiasm in the cause 
recommends them to _ the 
Minister, and upon whose help 
he probably had largely to 
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rely in carrying his leyislation 
through. It is only natural 
that he should find in their 
ranks men who in his eyes are 
eminently qualified to put his 
legislative schemes into opera- 
tion. They are introduced into 
the ranks of the Civil Service 
by the score or by the hundred : 
and it is only too likely that 
they may conceive that their 
new duty is not confined to 
carrying into effect certain 
legislative enactments, but 
bids them to continue their old 
propagandism and to promote 
by administrative means new 
advances in the same pathway 
of social legislation of which 
they were the pioneers. Viewed 
in that light, the Civil Service 
is apt to cease to be the servant 
of the State, and to become 
the effective ally of the 
political caucus. We firmly 
believe that this tendency has 
recently developed to a very 
alarming extent. In connexion 
with Land Valuation, the Old 
Age Pension Scheme, National 
Insurance, and the Labour 
Exchanges, vast numbers of 
people have been brought more 
or less into contact with the 
State machine, and have be- 
come, in whole or in part, 
agents in administration. 
Only a small proportion of 
these are borne on the Esti- 
mates voted by Parliament. 
But if we confine ourselves only 
to those enumerated in the 
Parliamentary Estimates, they 
form an army of many thou- 
sand recruits, a very large 
proportion of whom doubtless 
were before engaged in pro- 
moting the legislation which 
they now administer. It is 
VOL, CXCIX.—NO. MCCV. 
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difficult to believe that they 
bring to that administration 
the judicial spirit by which it 
should be dominated. They 
are a miscellaneous crowd, 
lacking the discipline which is 
the very foundation of proper 
co-ordination. The deficiency 
does not, of course, trouble 
them. They can easily flatter 
themselves that the absence of 
discipline is a sure symptom 
of energetic initiative. They 
will tell you, with the greatest 
complacency, that they have 
broken the fetters of red tape. 
A little experience might per- 
haps teach them that if you 
discard system in administra- 
tion you will soon find that you 
have exchanged red-tape con- 
ventions for the meshes of 
barbed- wire entanglements. 
In its proper place red tape 
may be a useful instrument. 
When it becomes ravelled it is 
apt to be an irritating tyrant. 
Many of our new masters soon 
find themselves its most helpless 
victims. 

In filling up the ranks of the 
new administrators, called for 
by the rapid harvest of social 
legislation, it was only natural 
that haste should lead to some 
doubtful results, just as political 
association gave rise to sus- 
picions of political bias. For 
the higher appointments there 
was the usual crop of disagree- 
able jobs in which political 
services were held to be a 
sufficient ground for overlook- 
ing the lack of administrative 
experience, and for conferring 
well-paid and responsible posts 
upon men who were entirely 
unused to administrative work. 
The difficulty of censuring such 
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transactions as they deserve 
lies in the fact that they recur 
with undeviating regularity, 
under the different parties in 
the State, and have apparently 
come to be accepted as amongst 
the elemental facts of our 
political life. Some day, per- 
haps, they will be recognised 
as acts of gross and culpable 
dishonesty. 

We do not assert that there 
has been any abnormal symp- 
tom of conscious favouritism 
in these recent appointments. 
They have necessarily been 
made in haste, and with too 
littie discrimination. The nom- 
inees have been drawn from a 
miscellaneous crowd, with no 
common training, no adminis- 
trative experience, and no tra- 
ditional standard of conduct. 
They cannot divest themselves 
of their previous bias, and 
their measure of administra- 
tive efficiency is too often the 
success with which they can 
bend administration to pur- 
poses which they happen—no 
doubt quite honestly—to think 
desirable, They believe that 
they can best show their zeal 
by proving themselves to be 
zealots. They show no lack 
of energy—possibly of the 
kind which might more fitly 
be called fussiness. But there 
could be no greater contrast 
between their standard and 
that which had so long charae- 
terised the Civil Service of this 
country. And we venture to 
say that the change is one of 
evil import and of grave danger. 

It was, indeed, the avowed 
intention of the late Govern- 
ment, in certain directions, to 
accomplish by administrative 


means certain objects which 
they had failed to attain by 
legislation. This applied par- 
ticularly to the sphere of edu- 
cation; and in carrying out 
this threat the late Govern- 
ment did not hesitate to give 
a bias to their administration 
which was absolutely contrary 
at once to constitutional doc- 
trine and to administrative 
tradition. Had the best stand- 
ards of the Civil Service been 
preserved, the permanent staff 
would have refused to be made 
the tools of a partisan policy. 
As it now is, or as it was until 
a very recent period, the Board 
of Education has become so 
imbued by that partisanship, 
that it was idle to expect im- 
partial dealing in any case in 
which the interests of Volun- 
tary Schools were concerned. 
The whole machinery of ad- 
ministration was employed, not 
in holding the balance even 
between contending theories, 
but in pressing an advantage 
against the Church Schools 
of which the anti-clerical parti- 
sans had been baulked in Parlia- 
ment. The staff of the Depart- 
ment has been saturated by 
party spirit. 

We regret to say that the 
Board of Education is not the 
only Department of the State 
inte which, during the last 
ten years, the poison of politi- 
cal bias has been introduced. 
Those who are familiar with 
certain lines followed by the 
Colonial Office in recent years, 
and who know the bias of some 
who have formed part of its 
permanent staff, are not in- 
clined to repose unbounded 
confidence in its unbiassed 
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administration. Nor is the 
Board of Trade quite free 
from a suspicion of partisan- 
ship of a very marked kind; 
and this is all the more 
dangerous because the present 
crisis puts very large powers 
in the hands of some of these 
partisan officials. Memory re- 
calls two names—one in the 
Colonial Office and the other 
in the Board of Trade—who 
both represented admirably, 
although entirely opposed in 
their political views, the best 
traditions of the older Civil 
Service. We wonder what 
Lord Farrar or Sir Robert 
Herbert would feel if they now 
revisited their old offices ! 

In many Departments the 
high standard of the past has 
been fully maintained, and 
the permanent servants of the 
Crown have preserved their 
independence and _ integrity. 
Against others there is at least 
ground for more than suspicion. 

It would, without a doubt, 
be unfair to create the idea 
that there is any taint of mal- 
administration or of corrupt 
action on the part of the Civil 
Service generally. If any such 
suspicion existed, it would be 
needful to deal with it drastic- 
ally, as such a poison under- 
mines the health of the State 
more surely than any other. 
Not only must proved guilt be 
in such a case ruthlessly dealt 
with, but the very breath of 
suspicion must be dissipated if 
a healthy condition is to be 
preserved. But we can easily 
predict what are the conditions 
under which that breath of 
suspicion will arise, and by 
which the gangrene of corrup- 
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tion may strike its roots. Large 
and sudden additions to the 
ranks of administrative agents ; 
hurried and promiscuous re- 
cruitment ; heterogeneous stan- 
dards of honour and of admin- 
istrative probity; the neglect 
of systematic principle and the 
substitution of arbitrary indi- 
vidual methods, which justify 
themselves on the plea of 
energy and independent initi- 
ative,—all these form a soil on 
which the evil seeds of admin- 
istrative laxity, culminating in 
corruption, are easily propa- 
gated. The cry for “business ” 
methods, and for “business” 
men in place pf those who have 
devoted themselves to adminis- 
trative work, is an attractive 
one, and is adopted with parrot- 
like docility by many of our 
politicians. Let us remember 
exactly what it means. That 
a man should be entrusted 
with grave national interests 
who has no business instincts, 
and no adaptability to business 
methods, is a suggestion 80 
obviously absurd as hardly to 
require statement, and probably 
did not demand the mature 
wisdom of the modern platform 
orator for its discovery. But 
to jump from that to the con- 
clusion that the proper man 
to be entrusted with national 
Finance or national Economy, 
is one whose relations to 
Finance and to Economical 
problems have been purely per- 
sonal and have been inter- 
twined with his own individual 
interests, is to draw a wholly 
fallacious inference. 

It is the business of any 
competent financial adminis- 
trator to be in touch with 
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every aspect of the question, 
and to be familiar with the 
views of all grades of men who 
are habitually involved in such 
affairs. But he must keep to 
his own sphere, and the very 
strength of his position is due 
to the fact that the material 
with which he deals never has 
been, and never can be, a deter- 
mining element in his own 
personal prosperity. It is his 
business to unravel the intri- 
cacies, and to take due account 
of the divergent tendencies, of 
various conflicting interests. 
The supreme qualification for 
his doing so is his own com- 
plete detachment from these 
interests. Let us be careful 
how we sacrifice the solid and 
certain advantage of such an 
attitude in order to follow the 
delusive will-o’-the-wisp, created 
by the specious ideal of a com- 
mercial Pegasus harnessed to 
the shafts of the state-coach. 
The Pegasus may move on the 
wings of speculative boldness 
and energetic initiative, but he 
may easily overturn the coach 
into the ditch while he is en- 
gaged in his speculative flights. 

The methods of the market- 
place mean the irresponsibility 
of the market-place. By de- 
grees they come to mean the 
speculative hazards of the 
market-place. Sooner or later 
they will involve the lower 
ethical standard of the market- 
place. 

We do not assert, and would 
not admit, that as yet the taint 
of corruption has penetrated 
our Civil Service. But we do 
assert that there has been 
serious deterioration, and that 
there is need for grave caution 
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against a lowering of its high 
standards, more especially at a 
moment of necessarily lavish 
and unchecked expenditure 
such as the present. The en- 
ormous and sudden increase 
of the unremunerative caste 
which lives upon the State is 
in itself a danger. The facts, 
that the recruitment has been 
free from the ordinary check of 
competitive examination, that 
it has been entirely in the hands 
of one political party, and that 
it has been effected chiefly from 
the ranks of those who had 
been engaged in the political 
propaganda which advocated 
sweeping schemes of social re- 
form, all render it less easy to 
feel confident about impartial 
administration. These  sus- 
picions have been confirmed 
by ample experience of real, 
and almost avowed, political 
partisanship, — principally in 
certain Departments which 
have earned an evil name,— 
but to a certain extent in all. 
If all these tendencies are to 
be allowed free expansion, the 
country will indeed have lost, 
in a few years, all that in- 
estimable asset which it pos- 
sessed in a Civil Service of 
unexampled purity, independ- 
ence, and honour, and in an 
administrative system the im- 
partiality of which was the 
sheet-anchor of our constitu- 
tional government. 

The danger is all the greater 
because of an evil habit which 
has impressed itself upon re- 
cent legislation, which, if un- 
noticed and given free course, 
may insidiously undermine the 
very essentials of constitutional 
government. We refer to the 
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pernicious aud constantly in- 
creasing practice of entrusting 
what are really legislative and 
judicial powers to the execu- 
tive departments. An Act of 
Parliament nowadays leaves it 
to the departments to legislate 
by orders, and withdraws from 
Law Courts matters which pro- 
perly belong to them, in order 
to hand them over to a State 
department, whose decision is 
to be final. There is no more 
vicious part of the hurtful 
work that ten years of Radical 
administration has wrought for 
us. And these far-reaching 
and irresponsible powers are 
entrusted to a new and irre- 
sponsible bureaucracy chosen 
at haphazard. 

We must refer to one new 
and very unseemly custom 
which has grown up of late 
years, and which would have 
been repugnant to every tra- 
dition of the older Civil Ser- 
vice. We mean the increasing 
habit of highly placed Civil 
Servants, who have been largely 
responsible for important Gov- 
ernment action, which gravely 
affected commercial, manu- 
facturing, and financial inter- 
ests, accepting, 
upon their retiring with the 
usual pension from the State, 
positions of lavish emolument 
in connection with some com- 
mercial or manufacturing firm 
deeply involved in contracts of 
the class for which these ex- 
Civil Servants have been re- 
sponsible while in office. We 
do not hesitate to say that this 
habit is a most pernicious one, 
and that it has recently been 
followed, in certain notable 
cases, with a callousness to 
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any consideration of decency 
and public honour which is 
positively scandalous. We do 
not, of course, assert that there 
is any thought of a corrupt 
negotiation of favourable terms 
of contract to the detriment of 
the State. But it isidle to pre- 
tend that these large contract- 
ing firms would offer positions 
of high emolument to men who 
are necessarily ignorant of the 
details of a trade which they 
enter only at sixty years of 
age, unless they anticipated 
some commercial advantage in 
the offer. Are we to believe 
that the man who has lately 
been the Government repre- 
sentative, and who now ap- 
pears in the new réle of the 
outside dealer, has not, in 
making a bargain with the 
Government _representatives 
who were lately his colleagues 
and subordinates, a distinct 
and totally unfair advantage 
as compared with other firms 
in the trade? We confess to 
a feeling of astonishment that 
these self-evident considerations 
did not suffice to suggest to 
men whose public service has 
received ample recognition, not 
in emolument only, but in the 
bestowal of honours, that their 
acceptance of such positions 
was damaging to the prestige 
of the Civil Service. But 
since they have failed to do 
so, we trust that no time 
may be lost in raising an 
effective barrier against any 
such action in the future. Of 


course these gentlemen know 
themselves, as we know them, 
to be impeccable, and therefore 
beyond the risk of suspicion. 
But what of the Civil Service 
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itself, if the custom becomes 
usual? Is it likely that we 
shall trust our responsible 
agents to be always vigilant in 
our interests, if they hope on 
their own retiral to find a 
position of opulence offered to 
them by the very firms with 
whom it is now their business 
to make the hardest bargain 
possible in the interest of the 
State? Would any of us like 
to know that our own solicitor 
was open to an advantageous 
offer from the other side as 
soon as he had thrown off our 
business? How would the 
Law Society deal with any 
such practices amongst their 
licentiates? Does it become 
the State to be less vigilant in 
guarding the stainless integrity 
of her own servants ? 

Under the existing Super- 
annuation Acts there is no 
protection against this hurt- 


ful and unbecoming practice.. 


The omission is due to the 
fact that, according to the 
standards which once _pre- 
vailed, the danger could not 
have arisen. We deeply regret 
that certain former members 
of the Civil Service have 


chosen to set aside those’ 


standards. The inexpediency 
of the practice has only to 
be stated in order to be ad- 
mitted. Where good taste 
and a sense of what was 
becoming have not availed, 
more stringent steps must per- 
force be taken, or the high 
name of the Service must be 
smirched. 

We have dealt with certain 
disintegrating tendencies which 
may grievously affect a Ser- 
vice the high standard of 


which is a great national 
asset, and we have indicated 
their dangers. They are cer- 
tainly not lessened at the 
present moment of pressure. 
Lavish expenditure is now 
imperatively demanded in the 
interests of the Empire which 
override all other considera- 
tions. No one would wish that 
such necessary expenditure 
should be hampered by con- 
ventional rules or restrained 
by official timidity, or even de- 
layed by an undue insistence 
upon meticulous attention to 
ordinary official safeguards. 
Ripe official experience should 
be able to rise to a national 
emergency, and fails in its duty 
if it does not know how to meet 
such an emergency with bold- 
ness. But that does not mean 
that lavish expenditure is to 
make its own rules, and that 
efficiency will be increased by 
reckless waste. Is there not 
too much reason to fear that 
the habit, bred in recent years, 
of forgetting to count the 
cost of new State efforts, has 
run riot in the war expendi- 
ture of the last year and 4 
half? It has been necessary 
to leave a free hand to those 
entrusted with providing for 
the necessities of the war. But 
freedom is best exercised by 
those accustomed to remember 
that watchfulness is quite con- 
sistent with boldness, and that 
wastefulness is not the parent 
of efficiency, but oftentimes its 
most destructive enemy. Those 
only who are trained to econ- 
omise national resources can 
distinguish between the bold 
initiative which pursues its 
aim without painfully counting 
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the cost, and the recklessness stigmatised as reactionary 
which identifies thoughtless timidity. It has come upon us 


expenditure with conquering 
energy. We have of late years 
flooded our Civil Service with 
new and untried men, and in 
the pressing emergency of pro- 
viding in haste for neglected 
organisation we have been 
obliged to add enormously to 
these untried novices, who have 
to be the agents of vast ex- 
penditure, uncurbed by long 
and well-organised checks upon 
extravagance. Such curbs, 
when habit has made them an 
instinct, adjust themselves to 
primary necessities, and stimu- 
late instead of retarding energy. 
Unfortunately the emergency 
has come upon us just when 
sound traditions had been im- 
paired, when new and untried 
elements had been imported, 
which weakened the discipline 
of the service, and when, during 
a series of years, economy had 
been flouted as parsimony, and 
financial prudence had been 





at a time when the Treasury 
has ceased to be a Department 
Controlling expenditure, and has 
been changed into a Spending 
Department. We are paying 
the penalty in the countless 
examples of waste which make 
themselves visible to every eye. 
No Minister could perform a 
greater service to the nation 
than he who could once more 
permeate its public service 
with the instinct of adminis- 
trative economy. The nation, 
as one man, is resolved to 
spend its last shilling in de- 
fending all the priceless in- 
heritance that our Empire 
stands for. But it has an 
uneasy feeling that its lavish 
expenditure is not accom- 
panied by that sleepless atten- 
tion to economy which can alone 
ensure its success, and that 
the last shilling may, under 
present methods, be reached 
sooner than it ought to be. 
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TALES OF A GASPIPE OFFICER. 


BY “DESPATCH RIDER.” 


Military cyclists are popularly known as the Gaspipe Cavalry.—Daily Paper. 


PART II. WITH THE IRISH DIVISION. 


I, THE NEW COMPANY. 


IT is a starlit night with 
no moon, dark on the road 
and very still. Through the 
window drifts the heavy odour 
of the horses and the broken 
sound of their champing and 
uneasy movement. There is a 
certain liveliness to-night— 
the little thumps of the field- 
guns, the deeper interrupting 
boom of the big guns, the 
deliberate tapping of the 
machine-guns, and, if you 
listen, you can hear the soft 
crackle of the rifles. Half a 
mile away a solitary waggon 
is rattling and creaking over 
the pavé of the great high- 
road. The engines whistle at 
the distant station. From the 
factory drones a monotonous 
slow hum. In the next 
cottage a woman is weeping 
quietly in the gloom of her 
room and listening: the news 
came suddenly while she was 
scrubbing the floor for Sunday. 
It is midnight, and the Com- 
pany should be sleeping peace- 
fully after a hard day. But 
an officer, hearing the dis- 
contented thunder and idle 
chatter and rumble of the 
guns and the rifles, is wonder- 
ing how the old Fifth is faring 
many miles away. 

By chance a despatch-rider, 


b 


warned for the next “ priority,’ 
may read this. Let him know 
there is one who would give 
much to be sent once more 
to find the Divisional Train, 
or even take some maps to 
the 14th. Why, these Divi- 
sional Trains in the new 
divisions don’t realise that it 
is possible for them to be 
clean lost with motor-cyclists 
sweeping the country for 
them! In those days the 
Train was merely the Train, 
the efficient, vagrant, humble 
servant of the fighting man.— 
And is old Ginger cooking 
still for the Headquarters’ 
Section ? 

Next motor -cyclist, please! 
The 15th are in this farm just 
off the main road where this 
wood begins. No, I can’t lend 
you a map. This is the only 
map we have. Hurry up, 
you're all out now except old 
Grimers. . . . 

Those who spent last winter 
and spring in Flanders have 
never seen the famous 
“emergency blue,” know 
nothing of the travail that 
produced a battalion from a 
mob, had not even met the 
horrid blast of patriotic songs. 
The New Armies were to them 
what the latest favourites of 
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Cinemaland are to the leave- 
less now, interesting novelties 
that make those returning feel 
dowdy. Still, these New 
Armies could come to the 
’osses without a cackle. Some- 
body even ventured that it 
would be a fine job to see a 
battalion grow and help it 
through its pains. There was 
much speculation, and accounts 
were eagerly read. 

Like many another junior 
sub., the Gaspipe, after a deli- 
cious convalescence and soft 
lazy weeks, when to all seem- 
ing everybody official had for- 
gotten him, found that he was 
parted finally from the “the 
Div.” and posted to the Irish 
Cyclists. 

He had served “the Div.” 
in that sweltering march to 
Bavai and to Dour: in the 
sullen retreat to Reumont: on 
that tragical day and ghastly 
night of Le Cateau: through 
the weary days and wearier 
nights of the Retreat: over 
the Marne, when, tired but 
triumphant, it had stumbled 
after the enemy: during the 
hard days of the Aisne and 
the hardest days of all by La 
Bassée and Ypres: through 
the patient winter of the 
trenches, the slaughter of 
Hill 60 and the excitements 
of Boesinghe. From the hot 
morning when Bill and _ his 
cyclists had tasted blood north 
of the Mons Canal the Division 
had been in the Line or march- 
ing or travelling. And the 
Signal Company, the Cyclists, 
his platoon,—he was to leave 
all these and go to a “new” 
division. . . . 

The. Gaspipe departed for 
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his first command, and in 
course of time the train came 
to a little Irish town. <A car 
brought him to D.H.Q. The 
Staff was interviewed, and 
finally he was set down at a 
gate. He waded through mud 
as sticky as any in Flanders, to 
tents round and in which some 
men were resting. A fat ser- 
geant was tending a supercili- 
ous goat. His work gave an 
air. of energy to an otherwise 
unconvincing scene. These 
were the Irish Cyclists. It 
was necessary to stalk in.... 

In the afternoon the Com- 
pany was paid, and dismay 
entered the heart of the Gas- 
pipe, who recalled a line of 
men carefully cleaned and 
brushed, briskly saluting. And 
that night he slept in a tent 
for the first time. 

Early next morning they 
moved into the roomy barracks 
of the Irish town. 

This “new Div.” was formed 
when the “ old Div.” was fight- 
ing at La Bassée. First, there 
would be a handful of officers, 
some in mufti, andafewN.C.O.’s, 
They would drill each other, 
and be grateful for the oppor- 
tunity, until the men arrived. 
From battalions still in em- 
bryo men were demanded to 
form a Cyclist Company. The 
wise selected carefully and the 
foolish sent their worst. These 
bunches of men were trained 
separately for a while, then 
brought together and the Com- 
pany formed. 

Think, then, of this Company 
—a strange and ignorant but 
hotly enthusiastic crowd slowly 
becoming disciplined, men and 
officers learning for themselves 
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—picking up cyclist work from 
an obsolete text-book and the 
fierce advice of the Staff, with 
scarce a cycle or rifle among 
them. They struggled hard in 
the face of enormous difficulties 
and the vilest weather, until 
something began to emerge. 
It was rough and cheerful, 
keen and blundering, but a 
Company. 

Those must have been great 
days, at Mallow, Ballyvonare, 
and Ballyhooly, when every- 
body was experimenting, dis- 
cussing, and most thoroughly 
enjoying life. Sometimes they 
grew disconsolate in the mud. 
Sometimes the Division seemed 
to be left too much by itself 
to muddle along. Things hap- 
pened very slowly, but some 
time they must go out. 

We who thought ourselves 
old campaigners, but were 
young enough to be cynical, 
had laughed at the burning 
desire that flared through the 
letters from those in the New 
Armies at home. Surely they 
couldn’t be as eager as all that 
to experience the discomfort 
and the danger! There must 
be a bit of pose in it. When 
we came home we knew the 
truth, It was a muddled 
emotion, compounded variously 
of patriotism, impatience with 
reutine, and a craving for ex- 
citement —but it made these 
new divisions, ‘ When we go 
out ”—it was an ultimate event 
which they could scarcely 
picture. Certainly they could 
not look beyond it. They used 
to debate furiously and use- 
lessly about it just as we out 
here debate about the end of 
the war. It became almost an 


academic problem. And when 
one circumstance after another 
pointed to the nearness of the 
day — when wmusketry was 
finished and all equipment was 
issued —when we were ready, 
the excitement was tense and 
breathless... . There is no 
romance surely like the raising 
of vast armies. Out of law- 
less crowds of sturdy individ- 
uals respecting themselves too 
much, are fashioned splendid 
instruments that the careful 
general can confidently use. 
It is a hideous and magnificent 
pastime, 


At Fermoy the Company 
was “breeched.” The gigantic 
barrack square and all the 
paraphernalia of a measured 
and orderly barrack - life gave 
pride and discipline. There 
were opportunities, too, that 
mud and a cramped existence 
in tents had never provided. 
And the rain was not so per- 
sistent — while the new C.O. 
realised that military life was 
extraordinarily complicated. 
He fell suddenly into a new 
and rigidly unsympathetic 
world of Army Forms and 
States and Returns and Tra- 
ditions and Rules. 

Set in this world, entirely 
unfamiliar, he stood between 
his three hundred Irishmen 
and a swarm of institutions— 
offices and personages who fed, 
supplied, paid, and inspected 
his men. Then in ruling these 
Irishmen he must be a cautious 
and understanding despot. 
Nine months had taught him 
a few of the vices and virtues 
of the English mercenary, but 
these Irishmen, waking up 
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dimly to a consciousness of the 
fact that they were soldiers, 
were just about as different 
from the Englishmen as they 
could be. That was where 
Cicero came in. 

Cicero had been one of the 
Company’s midwives and was 
now second in command. He 
knew something about Irish- 
men and something about 
Army Forms, so the Gaspipe, 
throwing himself on Cicero's 
knowledge of the men, en- 
deavoured to learn, in an in- 
conspicuous way, something 
about Army Forms. 

“Now, Cicero, how would 
you reply to this? Of course 
each Division has its own rules, 
and you in the New Army 
work things not quite in our 
way,’ —thus assuming the 
superiority of the Regular, but 
in reality making a pathetic 
search for information. So the 
Gaspipe, too, learned, as is the 
New Army method, by teaching 
and his mistakes. He learned, 
like those famous Highlanders 
in K(1), to play the Round Game, 
laugh at the Practical Joke 
department, make love to the 
Fairy Godmother, and treat 
inspections in a proper per- 


spective. 
He found out that no self- 
respecting medical officer 


makes an inspection without 
finding something wrong. If 
one day the doctor objects to 
bread in quarters, they pass the 
word along for the bread to be 
well hidden in the remaining 
stairs. He discovered that the 


papers, by their great campaign 
against Waste, had made life 
miserable for all commanding 
officers, 


Inspectors were ever 
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coming round. They would 
poke their noses into refuse- 
tub and cook-house, then, turn- 
ing sharply to him, fiercely 
demand— 

*‘And what do you do with 
your surplus dripping?” 

To which the best answer 
was that you had a bread- 
pudding on Monday to finish 
up the surplus bread—an idea 
which intrigued the inspecters 
greatly, 

But training went forward. 
The Company began to find 
itself. The unfit were weeded 
out and packed off to an 
infantry battalion, where pre- 
sumably they were weeded out 
again. Excellent recruits 
came in. The men began to 
take a pride in what they did. 
How the men of No. 3 walked 
on air when the General praised 
their guard and awarded them 
the prize for competition drill! 
They began with one accord 
to despise the infantry, and 
that was the most hopeful 
sign. 

Peter, who. had sailed as 
engineer all over the globe in 
liners, tramps, and every kind of 
ship, and had driven hard coolie 
crews and lascars and stout 
white men, would stand in the 
middle of the barrack square, 
make his platoon ride round 
it for hours, and by dogged 
swearing and an infinite care 
for detail, train them until 
each man rode in his allotted 
place as if mesmerised. Did 
the wretched lag when he 
should have sprinted, or sprint 
when he should have lagged? 
An awful rumbling would come 
from the middle of the square, 
followed trippingly by a wild 
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blast of Spanish invective. If 
some evening in Flanders you 
see a platoon of cyclists riding 
with perfect interval along a 
straight and cobbled road, 
caring nothing for mud or 
lorry, then know that this is 
Peter’s platoon; for although 
Peter has left us to organise 
a factory—as the workers are 
girls he is sorely handicapped— 
his gruff voice is still humbly 
and affectionately remembered : 

“ Madre Dios! Call that a 
line !— It’s more like a dog’s 
hind leg!” 

Then there was Fitz, who 
had rushed home from Chile. 
Fitz would give his last pair 
of breeches to one of his men. 
He was in charge, too, of the 
Signallers, and the Gaspipe 
began to know that preparatory 
smile— 

“Don’t you think, sir, we 
might buy two signal -lamps 
out of the C.0O.’s fund ?” 

If Fitz had had his way, all 
his men would have crossed to 
fight the Hun clothed in the 
purplest of purple and the 
finest of fine linen —and his 
signallers would have marched 
proudly between twenty or 
thirty waggons containing 
their equipment. 

George, Schnapps, Bill from 
the Far East, and the irrepres- 
sible Child, — they all worked 
their hardest to bring nearer 
that day when the dreaded in- 
spector, whoever he might be, 
would give the certificate of 
fitness. 

,And behind it all was a 
deeper feeling. These were the 
cyclists of the Irish Division. 
The Irish Brigade was billeted 
in the town. Only those who 
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know Ireland and Irishmen can 
know what that meant... . 

A rumour trickled through 
that the Division was going to 
England to complete its train- 
ing. That was half the battle. 
In Ireland they felt they were 
forgotten and neglected, but 
if they went to England the 
day must be coming near. All 
available sources were searched 
to discover how long divisions 
remained at Aldershot or Salis- 
bury before they embarked. 
Surely they could not be left to 
spend another Christmas. .. . 

The order was given, and the 
Child, to his huge delight, was 
left in charge to clean up. 
At the harbour they marched 
along a narrow lane between 
two surging crowds, triumph- 
ant but embarrassed. 

“Kh, misther, and will the 
Dublins be coming?” 

“Mercy onus! Look at that 
long gentleman! He’s as good 
as a corpse already.” 

The recipient of this shaft, 
not being an Irishman, gave a 
sickly smile, as his men tittered 
and hurled back retorts into 
the welter. The women were 
fierce and tearful. One escaped 
the constable, and, rushing up 
to an officer, lifted an imploring 
face to his. 

“Bring him back safe, mis- 
ther; bring him back safe! 
He’s the only one I have, and 
a good boy;” then, changing 
to a cheerful scream—“ Kill 
the murtherers; kill them, and 
bring me back a helmet.” 

So for a brief moment they 
were the heroes of their women- 
kind, and crammed full of 
glorious thoughts that dis- 
appeared hurriedly at the irri- 
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tated voice of the embarkation 
officer— 

“What are your men stand- 
ing about there for? Bring 
them along, man, if you want 
to get away to-night. You're 
only going to England. There’ll 
be time enough for good-byes. 
Get a move on!” 

And the Company learned 
the most elementary fact in 
modern war, that heroics have 
@ proper place and time. It 
is pleasant to think of your 
future gallantry and pat your- 
self on the back because you 
are going to be a fine fellow, 
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but, if you do, your Fighting 
Strength Return will inevit- 
ably be late. Still, on the 
chilly crossing as they looked 
back on those elementary days 
in the workhouse at Mallow, 
at those night schemes, at the 
hard, fine days at Fermoy, with 
the packed cinema and lazy 
evenings on the river, and the 
great billiard matches and the 
indiscreeter delights of “the 
Roche” — muddled, interflow- 
ing thoughts of pleasure and 
duty—they felt that they were 
entering the last phase before 
they “went out.” 


II, THE MONTHS BEFORE, 


It is not generally known 
that the body-belt is an effec- 
tive instrument of prophecy. 
Soon after arrival at Pirbright, 
they indented for “ belts, body,” 
and were told that they would 
be supplied immediately before 
proceeding overseas. The his- 
tory, then, of the months before 
going out was a history of 
gradual equipment, culminat- 
ing in body-belts. Twice a 
week the Quartermaster -Ser- 
geant went down.to the Field 
Stores and was given anything 
from rifles to pantaloons, cook’s 
cart to coaster hubs. Twice 
a week when he returned we 
asked a question. There were 
rumours, of course. We were 
going post-haste to the Dar- 
danelles, Salonica was crying 
for us. Irishmen never fought 
so well as they had to fight in 
East Africa. A raid on Schles- 
wig was contemplated, and 
everybody knew that the 
Danes were particularly fond 


of Irishmen. General Joffre 
had earnestly requested that 
the Irish Division might be 
sent to fight side by side 
with his brave fellows in 
the Vosges, Irishmen, when 
they had seen them, had al- 
ways been enthusiastic about 
the Vosges. The orderly-room 
sergeant had it on unimpeach- 
able authority that January 
22 was the date. These dates, 
he said loftily, were of course 
arranged months beforehand 
for the benefit of the Navy, or 
so as not to interfere with 
trade. All these rumours we 
treated with the credulity they 
deserved. Stoutly maintaining 
in the Mess that they were 
worthless, it was pointed out 
to the more sceptical that 
there is no smoke without fire 
—and secretly believed. Yet 
very deep down in our hearts 
we trusted in the body-belts. 
alone. When they really had 
come, the great measles scare 
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tested our faith. Schnapps, 
sitting on the edge of his bed, 
held his auburn head in his 
hands and groaned aloud— 

‘And to think that after all 
these months we should be 
held back because the Mun- 
sters have a case or two of 
measles |” 

But, as you will hear, body- 
belts triumphed even over 
measles, 

During these last days the 
Fairy Godmother lavished her 
utmost. We had arrived in 
England with a few old rifles, 
some ancient cycles, and little 
else. When first the flow of 
presents began everybody was 
tremendously excited. 

“Have you heard that the 
new Vests have come?” 

“Yes, and they say our 
Field Stationery Box is due 
to-morrow.” 

Then we grew more careless, 
yet insisted more on smartness, 
and felt a little more soldierly. 
The disreputable cyclists grad- 
ually came to be modern 
soldiers, workmanlike beings 
hideously attired and com- 
passed about with so many 
implements and fancies that 
they jingled and swung—like 
those harassed men who march 
bravely along the street playing 
five instruments at once. 


During these “months be- 
fore” polish was vigorously 


applied. First there was 
Platoon Training, when Peter, 
riding upright with low saddle 
and high handle-bars, would 
pedal rapidly into the distance 
with his men in perfect inter- 
val behind him. No one quite 
knew where he went. Chob- 
ham and Worplesdon must 
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have echoed to his emphatic 
and many -tongued advice, 
Then punctually to the mo- 
ment Peter would reappear, 
pedalling unconcernedly at the 
same even, rapid pace (up 
hill or down hill it never 
varied), and his men, keeping 
an even more perfect interval, 
would have a far-away look 
in their eyes and be murmur- 
ing certain new phrases for 
private use. 

Then came Company Train- 
ing, when our Bill would be 
set to stem the Company’s 
advance, or when, spread over 
a wide front, the platoon com- 
manders would endeavour to 
keep touch by an eternal suc- 
cession of messages, Every- 
body always claimed to have 
captured everybody else, so 
everybody returned cheered. 

The two great days were 
those on which the Company 
took the field against the 
myriad cyclists of the Train- 
ing Centre. Will Fitz’s pla- 
toon ever forget how they 
held a bridge for the morn- 
ing, and then, when ordered 
to retire, were pursued at top 
speed through the streets of 
Old Woking—how Fitz, 
barely a hundred yards in 
front, dashed up a byroad, 
and, turning, shot down the 
enemy as they passed? And 
that same day our Bill laid a 
neat little double ambush and 
collared a platoon. 

The Training Centre had 
its revenge, a foul, misty 
night. With a Hunnish sub- 
tlety they defended themselves 
with grenades, and the Irish 
Cyclists, indignant at this 
reception, retaliated fiercely 
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until they were outnumbered. 
Cuts and black eyes called 
for revenge. The Gaspipe took 
counsel with Bill the Bomber, 
and prepared sundry explosive 
devices against a second night. 
And the attack, carefully 
planned, never came off, be- 
cause, though Peter led his 
platoon secretly along an un- 
discovered path, the reserve 
platoon got hopelessly lost. 

That was the first night of 
service conditions. The Gas- 
pipe had ordered Cicero to find 
a headquarters in Chobham, 
and Cicero, with a skill he 
has since maintained, found a 
charming, discreetly -furnished 
little house, warm and comfort- 
able, where the Gaspipe, after 
an excellent dinner, wove plans 
at his ease for the destruction 
of the enemy. 

One afternoon the Gaspipe 
sent Cicero to Ockham to find 


a billet for the Company, 
which came to Ripley late in 


the evening. At last they 
reached the farm prepared, 
made a huge fire, and slept 
through a freezing night in 
barns and lofts, It was hor- 
ribly realistic to wake up in 
the night with frozen toes and 


wriggle desperately trying to. 


find out whether it is better to 
put the hardest or the softest 
part of oneself next the boards. 


Towards the end of the 
third month certain definite 
signs appeared that put anxious 
joy into the Company’s heart. 
The body-belts were promised 
at an early date. Musketry 
was nearly finished and inspec- 
tions had begun. 

There was that first inspec- 
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tion when a certain C.O., not 
hearing the bugle, found him- 
self saluting nothing in par- 
ticular by himself. The inspect- 
ing general galloped round 
and, when immediately behind 
the Gaspipe’s back, started 
putting questions—a situation 
that demanded consummate 
and gymnastic tact. Should 
the Gaspipe turn, his cycle 
would be certain to strike 
some horse’s leg. Should he 
look straight to his front, his 
soldierly answer would be lost 
in the wind. So in a spirit of 
compromise he turned his head, 
and, looking upwards, as one 
looks at a second-storey win- 
dow, he replied. 

The march-past, too, had 
its difficulties. Cyclists march 
past in lines, and officers, of 
course, salute with the right 
hand, looking the inspecting ~ 
general full in the face. The 
cycle, which is on the right, 
must therefore be pushed by 
the left hand. Let the uniniti- 
ated experiment. Push a cycle 
with the left hand on the right 
side, while saluting with the 
right hand and gazing fixedly 
to the right—this on a sheet 
of the slipperiest mud with a 
strenuous endeavour to keep a 
straight course. The usual re- 
sult is that the cycle slips 
farther and farther away, so 
that, unless a rapid recovery 
be made immediately after 
passing the saluting-point, a 
regrettable incident is bound 
to occur, 

Then came the Queen’s 
Parade—when, Nationalist and 
Unionist, we all cheered Her 
Majesty as lustily as we could 
—though distinctly out of 
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time, because the attendant 
aeroplanes made so much noise 
that we on the right of the 
line could not hear what 
was going on. The Gaspipe 
glanced to the left and saw 
the Staff waving vigorously 
and silently. For a moment 
he was too shy to start cheer- 
ing on his own, so the Cyclists 
were a little late. . . 


Sundry problems vexed our 
last weeks—the problem of 
‘Love Marriage.” The Gas- 
pipe longed for that delightful 
counsellor, Miss Annie Swan, 
to come to his aid. Marriage 
and Birth and Leave were 
unfortunately related. The 
Gaspipe would be sitting by 
the fire with a comfortable 
pipe when M‘Gee, the mess- 
waiter, would come in, and 
after doing nothing in par- 
ticular for a long while, at 
last approach, standing sternly 
at attention. 

“Well, M‘Gee, what do you 
want?” 

M‘Gee blushed and choked. 

“I’m afther getting married, 
sorr.” 

“Well?” 

“I’m wondering if I could 
be getting leave, sorr.” 

“ All right, M‘Gee. I’ve no 
objection to marriage in gen- 
eral or yours in particular. 
When do you want to go?” 

“On Wednesday,sorr. We'll 
be getting married that day.” 

“Don’t you want to go be- 
fore to make arrangements?” 

“No, sorr. The young lady 
says she would prefer to make 
them herself.” 

“Allright; youcan go. But 
bring back a certificate, and 
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don’t be late.” The certificate 
had to be produced, because a 
word in favour of marriage 
that the Gaspipe had let drop 
produced a host of applica- 
tions. When certificates were 
demanded, the number dropped 
but was still high. He -was 
not sure whether marriage was 
endured because of the leave, 
or leave requested because of 
the marriage. One lad was 
heard to remark judiciously— 

“On the whole, it’s worth 
it.” 

But when a man put in two 
applications for marriage-leave 
within three months, and a 
leave to be present at the 
birth of his first-born a few 
weeks later . . . Leave for 
births required as careful dis- 
crimination. Finally, there was 
the adventurer who, in an 
access of probably assumed 
and certainly confused emotion, 
asked in grief-stricken tones— 

“For leave, sorr, to wrong 
the young leddy that I've 
righted.” 

The second problem was that 
of battle-wear. A discreet 
compromise had to be struck 
between smartness and safety. 
Our pioneer battalion appeared 
one morning in “ battle-tunics ” 
that suggested the potential 
airman with a dash of old- 
fashioned gunner, Like the 
advertisements, they were 
“different,” and undoubtedly 
practical, Should the Cyclists 
also wear high collars and 
remove their badges of rank 
to the inconspicuous, sober 
shoulder-strap? Should they 
wear putties or gaiters or field 
boots? It was a hard problem, 
but spiced deliciously with the 
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excitement of impending dan- 
ger. They pictured the Hun 
lying in wait and murmuring 
to himself— 

“Ah, that is an officer. I 
will shoot him!” 

They saw the Hun inevitably 
missing, and themselves dashing 
forward to complete his cap- 
ture. Still, it was scarcely 
wise to give the fellow even a 
chance. Some, however, con- 
tended that whatever the 
battle-wear, the Hun would 
perceive in their grace of bear- 
ing and attitude of command 
the symbols of their rank. 
George settled the question by 
remarking drily— 

“If you're frightened of 
showing your necks, turn up 
your collars and use safety- 
pins.” 

One fine day the body-belts 
arrived, and the Company was 
speechless with joy. The Gas- 
pipe consumed his last Christ- 
mas dinner. A farewell concert 
was given, with a dance, for 
which a number of seemly 
damsels were brought from 
the neighbouring town and 
sent home under the eager 
escort of Cicero in a motor- 
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bus. Kit was hastily gone 
through, and deficiencies made 
good, But still the order did 
not come. 

And there was one bitter 
circumstance that blunted our 
happy excitement. Peter was 
claimed by the Ministry of 
Munitions. He could have 
refused, but a man who can 
organise a factory is more im- 
portant than a man who can 
organise a platoon. With a 
cultured cruelty Peter was not 
taken at once, but was left to 
wander round aimlessly on the 
night of our departure, a lost 
and blasphemous soul. That 
is why in the future records of 
the Irish Cyclists you will read 
not of Peter but of Samuel, 
who came in his place. There 
is a hope that, when Peter has 
finished his job, when the 
factory has been organised so 
that the machines run as 
smoothly as his platoon and 
the girls work as strenuously 
as his men, Peter will return 
to us. Then once again will 
our fervent objurgations fall 
lifeless to the ground, pale by 
the side of his richly coloured 
phrases. 


Ill, GOING OUT. 


One morning the Gaspipe 
was sitting as usual in his 
office with his neatly piled 
papers before him. On the 
walls were pinned plans and 
parade states and a list of 
those returns which, whatever 
betide, must be punctually and 
accurately sent in. Corporal 
Carmody sat opposite, compos- 
ing laboriously one of those 
VOL. CXCIX.—NO. MCCV. 


muny documents that a Com- 
pany is supposed to hand out 
to Embarkation Officers, Land- 
ing Officers, Transport Officers, 
and all the other officers that 
carefully pilot a unit overseas. 
A despatch-rider, half hidden 
by an enormous revolver, dashed 
in. He looked very important. 
Perhaps, like all good despatch- 
riders, he knew the contents of 
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every despatch he carried. The 
despatch was secret. Faintly 
hoping — there had been so 
many false alarms—the Gaspipe 
tore open the second envelope. 
He read the message, gave a 
receipt, and, when the despatch- 
rider had disappeared, turned 
to his faithful clerk— 

“Carmody, we're going im- 
mediately !” 

The clerk turned a lusty red 
and choked out— 

“Qh, sir!” 

It was not a remarkable 
answer, but it was expressive. 
It contained all the mad desire 
of the Irish Division, which 
had been so long training and 
80 wearily, to get out—to get 
out to the Front at any cost. 

A rough rumour of the 
despatch’s contents flew round 
the camp, and the preparations 
that were made turned rumour 
into likely truth. Fitz was 
all laughter. George smiled 
grimly. The Child shrieked 
with joy; and Schnapps? If 
I could describe to you the 
face of Schnapps, I should be 
describing all the wild delight 
that has ever been seen... . 

The last night came. We 
played a little bridge, and 
talked and pretended that, 
after all, going to the Front 
was a very ordinary matter. 
The Padre came in to say 
good-bye, and we proudly 
thanked him for his kind 
wishes. And Peter, utterly 
disconsolate, wandered from 
one room to another and did 
little useful things. 

At midnight we banqueted 
off sausages and toast and tea. 
Then the officers, wearing all 
their equipment, went out on 


parade to their waiting men. 
The Gaspipe, collecting the last 
oddments, followed. The men 
stood eagerly in the darkness, 
Some of those who were being 
left behind clung enviously to 
the edge of the parade-ground. 

“Good-bye, Peter. Are we 
all ready now, Cicero? Right. 
Advance in file—from the right 
of platoons. Headquarters 
leading!!”—and they moved 
off into a steady tramp, singing 
a few songs. 

When they came to the 
station there was old Harry 
Tatton, one of the rejected, 
down on some excuse to see 
them off. Finally, they were 
entrained, and at last—after 
an age, it seemed—the train 
slid out of the station, and 
poor old Harry was left shout- 
ing on the platform. So the 
Irish Cyclists started over- 
seas. ... 

Now, if an account of this 
journey were to be written from 
the instructions that preceded 
it, the chronicler would describe 
how the Gaspipe at every stop 
handed out returns to the 
dignified Staff, how the Com- 
pany on detraining or disem- 
barking formed itself glibly 
into little parties, each knowing 
its own job. Unfortunately, 
the War has dealt sadly by 
many instructions. 

The train steamed in along- 
side an immense covered plat- 
form, and a one-armed Aus- 
tralian took charge— 

“No, thanks. I don’t want 
that particular return — it’s 
washed out. Get fifty men 
and have these waggons off. 
Put the rest of the men over 
there. You’ve got a party 
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specially told off to unload? 
Never mind, anybody can get 
a waggon off. Come along 
with the nearest fifty men.” 

Jumping on to the truck, he 
started to cast off the lashings 
himself. The Gaspipe sighed 
at the thought of his carefully 
organised parties, but, with 
the skilful Australian to pull 
and push and untie and direct, 
the train was cleared in no 
time at all, Then after the 
Gaspipe had signed papers the 
Australian made tea, and over 
the cake talked about Galli- 
poli, and of how, when he had 
recovered from his wound, he 
had importuned everybody he 
knew for a job. 

All day they were kept at 
the docks. Then, as it grew 
dusk, they were marched on 
board the transport. The 
Gaspipe, remembering the time 
when he had spent the coldest 
of nights on some coils of rope, 
looked round his cabin with 
delight. After supper he 
turned in. In the middle of 
the night his head collided 
with something violently. The 
ship seemed to be moving in 
all directions at once. George 
lay utterly miserable. On deck 
the guard hung limply over 
the rail, wished for a submarine 
or anything to take away his 
attention from that burning 
problem. .. , 

Feeble but happy, they 
landed in the morning and 
marched through the ware- 
houses to another quay. What 
pure delight it was to be told 
to keep to the right! The 
French air too, had a different 
smell. It would have all been 
wonderfully exciting if they 
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could only have got rid of that 
queasy feeling in the stomach. 

They spent the morning un- 
loading their bicycles and 
transport, and then braced 
themselves to ride over that 
pavé which the Gaspipe had 
described to them so vividly. 
He had said that it required 
months of daily practice to 
ride well on greasy pavé. He, 
of course, had had that prac- 
tice—in fact, had never “come 
off” a bicycle in his life, but 
he fully expected them to be 
all over the road at the start. 
Very gingerly they mounted. 
They had scarcely ridden a 
hundred yards when the second 
platoon heard a dull crash in 
front and a muttered oath. 
They rode on and saw—the 
Gaspipe standing indignant by 
the wayside pathetically test- 
ing an injured knee.... 

In the afternoon the Gaspipe 
went in search of some old 
friends. There was the station 
which he had searched so fever- 
ishly for his Company, and the 
street in which he had left his 
useless bicycle. Along that 
road were the Wool Ware- 
houses where they had slept 
with fleas, or on the stones the 
night before they entrained 
for Landrecies. The girls did 
not come now with garlands 
in adoration. The town was 
not humming with rumours of 
an immediate victory. The 
small boys did not stand and 
gaze in wonder. Perhaps the 
indifference was due to the 
winter weather—for now the 
boys came pestering with Eng- 
lish magazines, the barber 
thought there was nothing in 
this rumoured German offen- 
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sive, and the girls, instead of 
flowers, brought  collecting- 
boxes. Would the kind officer 
spare a sou for the children 
of those who had fallen in 
defence of their country ? 

The zest of war had hastened 
away. 

Yet, just as those despatch- 
riders—Fat Boy and Huggie 
and Grimers and Boo and the 
rest of them—had stocd wait- 
ing in fatigued excitement at 
Point Six: Hangar de Laine, 
so Fitz and Schnapps and 
George stood now with their 
men waiting. The Irish Cycl- 
ists were entraining at Point 
Quatre, where the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade entrained in the first 
August of the war. Things 
had changed a little. In en- 
training and detraining there 
are always long hours of 
waiting. The despatch-riders 
shivered hungry in the cold, 
but the Irish Cyclists filed 
past a canteen, where the 
most charming of ladies, with 
a little aid from Schnapps, 
dispensed hot tea and cocoa 
and cakes with an untiring 
patience. The canteen was a 
godsend, It is good to drink 
a scalding cup of coffee off the 
bar at the bottom of Oakley 
Street in the dark hours of 
the morning, to dine late at 
Milan while waiting for the 
Riviera Express, to take coffee 
and rolls at Pontarlier or Bale 
or Flushing, to breakfast at 
leisure on the Irish Mail or 
at Covent Garden, when all 
wise people are in bed; but 
nothing is better for a soldier 
than to find a canteen on his 
cold, uncomfortable, and in- 
finitely tiring journey. 





We rumbled out an hour 
before daybreak, and slept a 
little, though it was very cold. 
Early in the morning we 
stopped and found another 
canteen, at which we made 
our breakfast. The inevitable 
occurred. Cicero, awakened 
from a heavy slumber, was 
late in buying his cakes. The 
train started, and Cicero, hear- 
ing shouts, rushed out to find 
it “moving slowly past him. 
At this moment of crisis he 
showed his greatness. A lesser 
man, in an agony at the 
thought of being left behind, 
would have jumped on the 
nearest waggon. But Cicero, 
with a bottle of hot coffee in 
one hand and cakes in his 
pocket, solemnly pounded after 
the train. His face was very 
serious, and his fierce auburn 
moustaches bristled with de- 
termination. Cicero and his 
carriage reached the end of 
the platform at the same 
moment. For a second there 
was breathless suspense. Then, 
still grasping the bottle like an 
inveterate old tippler, he was 
hauled in triumphantly... . 

Late in the afternoon we 
came to Abbeville. The Gas- 
pipe made a dash for the 
square. When last he had 
seen it, the square had been 
crammed full of troops and of 
transport. in preparation for 
that forced march which 
brought us opposite La Bassée, 
on the left of the French. Now 
it was empty, save for one or 
two Indian troopers. 

In the gathering dusk we 
trundled north—past the Hos- 
pital of the Duchess, past 
Boulogne, and on. We stopped 
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again. Instructions and a 
map were handed in. So we 
knew at last to which sector 
of the Line we were going. 
There was no more sleep. 
Eagerly we discussed our pros- 
pects, and papers were searched 
for the latest news. The train 
proceeded very slowly, and 
stopped again and again. 
Finally, a corporal of police 
put his head in at the window, 
He was to be our guide, and 
we questioned him in a furious 
desire for knowledge. How 
many miles were we from the 
firing line? Were things going 
well? What divisions were 
here? Had the rest of the 





division arrived? 
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The Company unloaded in 
the ochreous light of great 
flares. Rations and kit were 
piled on the waggons. The 
Irish Cyclists filed out of 
the station and then started 
after their guide. They came 
to the crest of a rise that 
overlooked the country to 
the east. Far away there 
was a little flash, just like 
the flashes in the air that 
the trains make on the Dis- 
trict Railway. Then, after a 
long interval, came a little 
low threatening murmur. And 
somebody behind the Gaspipe 
said slowly, in a tone of deep 
reverence— 

“The guns 


1”? 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. 


In all the wars we have 
fought since the end of the 
Middle Ages the Freedom of 
the Seas has been often named. 
It is an ear-filling phrase, and 
to all seeming significant of 
much, but like many another 
resounding formula, it is sus- 
ceptible of very varying ap- 
plications and interpretations. 
Macaulay could say that Na- 
poleon entered into “a frantic 
contest” against “the liberty 
of the sea.” Yet the Emperor 
claimed, and his subjects could 
assert on his behalf, that it was 
for this very liberty he fought. 
When Queen Elizabeth told the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards 
that the ships of her subjects 
were to have freedom to sail 
the ocean, she had something 
in her mind which differed very 
widely from the Freedom of 
the Seas as it is conceived by 
German controversialists to- 
day. The two are separated 
by all the distance which 
divides the claim of the trader 
in peace to sail the world over 
in search of a port where he 
can sell his goods and buy a 
lading for his homeward 
voyage, from the demand of 
a belligerent that his sea-borne 
commerce shall not. be inter- 
rupted in war. 

The ages when the Freedom 
of the Seas in the first of these 
senses was maintained in theory 
by the civil lawyers, but was 
in practice effectively denied 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
and from the Antilles to the 
Spice Islands, lie far behind us. 
They have left masses of con- 
troversy, and a few phrases 


which are still in use and 
still influence the thoughts 
of men. Nor is the contro- 
versy all dead, at least not 
that part of it which was car- 
ried on by men who were 
endowed with the capacity to 
state their views in a memor- 
able manner, and to mingle 
some element of principles 
which endure for ever in the 
disputes of their time. We 
can afford to leave Johannes 
Baptista Valenzola, a Spaniard, 
and lLaurentius Molinus, a 
Roman, whom Selden had read 
—what had he not read?— 
and could dismiss as not 
worthy of serious refutation, 
to dry-rot at ease till the 
Judgment Day. They were, 
one gathers, useful persons 
who wrote at the instigation 
of that fantastical Spaniard, 
the great Duke of Osuna, who 
was Viceroy of Naples. They 
disputed the right of Venice 
to dominion over the Adriatic. 
The Duke’s schemes vanished 
like the smoke of burnt -out 
straw in his own lifetime, 
and his counsel’s opinions have 
gone the same road. Bartolus, 
Baldus, and Angelus are not 
to be lightly spoken of, yet 
@ man must have a special 
training before he is entitled 
to express an opinion of their 
merits. A moderate endow- 
ment of common-sense, and a 
proper exercise of modest at- 
tention, are enough to enable 
the plain man to appreciate 
the point at issue between 
Hugo Grotius and John Selden. 
Their methods may be anti- 
quated. They lived in an age 
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when it was still permissible 
to tear lines out of a Latin 
poet and apply them, without 
regard to their context, to 
subjects with which they had 
nothing todo. Grotius quoted 
Virgil to prove that the sea 
is free by the law of Nature. 
Selden played a quotation 
from Seneca the Tragedian to 
show that the sea is subject 
to the law of man. To-day 
this practice of adorning con- 
troversy by an ostentation of 
classical scholarship passes for 
being pedantic, and such quot- 
ations are justly held to prove 
nothing. 

Our lawyers are inclined to 
be somewhat impatient with 
Grotius. They consider him, 
and even the International 
Law he expounded, as being 
rhetorical, full of moral dis- 
quisitions, and viewy. Selden, 
with his endless citations of 
treaties, or proceedings in Par- 
liament, and his insistence on 
the fact that dominion had 
been exercised on the sea, is 
more to their taste. And yet 
the non-professional reader 
finds the rhetoric of the 
Dutchman’s dissertation ‘de 
Mari Libero” less tiresome 
than the hidebound pedantry 
of Selden, and quite as con- 
vincing. Our countryman, 
with all his parade of docu- 
ments and matter of fact, is 
essentially as “metaphysical ” 
and as viewy as Grotius. He 
cannot away with the rashness 
of such persons as affirm that 
Sea Dominion is based on the 
possession of powerful fleets. 
Mere pirates, said he, might 
have that kind of right. He 


will have no more to say to” 


them than to the poor creatures 
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who are “miserably carried 
away by the authority of 
Ulpian” to accept his doctrine 
that the sea is not subject to 
human dominion. No, sove- 
reignty over the sea is an 
affair of prescription and of 
law. If you ask what pre- 
scription, he quotes nearly a 
score of examples of such as 
have exercised dominion one 
after the other simply because 
they had the strongest fleets 
for the time being. If you 
ask what law, he replies with 


the Cimonian treaty (its reality « 


had not been denied in his 
day), or treaties between 
Romans and Carthagenians, 
by which the ships of one of 
the parties were debarred from 
portions of the Mediterranean, 
or by proceedings in the 
Parliaments of Edward III. 
We ask in what sense are 
treaties law to those who do 
not sign them? and why should 
the Hanseatic League, or the 
Flemings, or the French have 
gone for their.law to the Par- 
liaments of Edward III.? 
Selden was consistent enough 
when he quoted the Bulls of 
Alexander VI.,; by which such 
“prodigious” grants were made 
to Portugal and Spain, as 
proofs that the sea is subject 
to private dominion. It was 
none the less a strange con- 
tention in the mouth of a man 
born four years before the 
defeat of the Armada, and 
therefore the contemporary of 
the great Queen, of Drake, 
Hawkins, Raleigh, Cavendish, 
Dudley, and Lancaster. He 
was consistent, but whether he 
was honest is another question. 
From time to time one is 
aware of something like 
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Addison’s assent with solemn 
leer in Selden. Clarendon, 
who loved and admired him, 
has to allow that he was 
unduly careful of his own 
safety, and would never tell 
the truth to the point where it 
would put him in danger. In 
1635, when he published the 
Mare Clausum, with a dedica- 
tion to Charles I, the King 
was making great play with 
his Sovereignty of the Seas 
as an excuse for levying ship- 
money, the amount to be fixed 
by himself, and the money to 
be spent as he pleased, and 
so providing himself with 
@ revenue independent of 
Parliament. Selden was quite 
capable of flattering His Ma- 
jesty to the top of his bent, so 
long as he did not commit him- 
self in plain words against his 
friends of the Country Party. 
By his master does he stand 
or fall. We have to thank 
him for what is still a very 
useful statement of the actual 
practice of nations during by 
far the larger part of recorded 
history. The poets might 
proclaim the freedom of the 
sea in their figurative language. 
The civil lawyers might agree 
with Ulpian. But the very 
unpoetical and unlegal minded 
rulers of States, who directed 
the strength of powerful fleets, 
did in fact use their forces to 
exclude all competition from 
such parts of the sea as they 
could dominate, and until they 
were compelled to let go their 
hold. Pheenicians, Greeks, 
Carthagenians, Romans, the 
Hanseatic League and _ the 
Sovereigns of England, and 
the Italian Republics, all did 
alike. Kings of Scotland who 
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lacked the power still ad- 
vanced the pretension. When 
the German Hanse laid hands 
on English seamen whom they 
caught on the coast of Norway 
and threw them into the sea, 
it was doing precisely what 
Venice would have done in the 
Adriatic. A competitor was 
an enemy to be suppressed by 
force. First occupation, or a 
treaty, or a Pope’s Bull, was 
excuse enough for asserting 
rights of dominion. Theclaims 
of Spain and Portugal were 
perfectly in harmony with the 
practices and rules of policy of 
the Middle Ages. England 
and Holland tacitly, if not ex- 
pressly, conceded the principle, 
For when they began to wish 
to reach the eastern seas and 
the Spice Islands, they tried 
to open routes by the North- 
West Passage or the North- 
East, and so avoid the Spanish 
and Portuguese preserve. If 
they could have succeeded they 
would, so far as in them lay, 
have kept those routes to 
themselves. When they found 
that the ice barred their way, 
they intruded sword in hand 
into the dominions of Portugal 
and Spain on the sea. The 
sixteenth century was not only 
a great age of discovery: it 
was the great epoch of the 
vindication of the Freedom of 
the Sea. The cause for which 
Grotius argued had been de- 
cided before he wrote his dis- 
sertation, because, while free- 
dom was a universal interest, 
dominion was a_ particular 
interest which only one power 
was concerned to maintain. 
The seas had in fact become 
open as between nations be- 
fore Selden laboured to show 
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that they could be lawfully 


closed. 

Yet the old particular in- 
terest took a new form, then 
lived long and died hard. In 
place of the old claim to pos- 
session of this or that sea, 
there came the Colonial Sys- 
tem and the chartered com- 
panies which arrived at 
identical results. Every nation 
which owned colonies kept the 
trade with them to _ itself 
as against other nations. 
Within its own jurisdiction the 
State gave privileges of trade 
to certain persons. So there 
arose under another name a 
new fight for the Freedom of 
the Sea, in which the com- 
batants were Custom - house 
officials, colonial governors, 
colonists, privileged companies, 
interlopers, and smugglers. 
The two last named showed a 
deplorable alacrity in sinking 
into downright piracy. 

There was, it is true, a fine 
distinction between the new 
and the old form of dominion. 
It gave Selden no trifling sat- 
isfaction to remark that the 
King of Spain did not claim 
dominion over the sea but only 
over the islands and mainland 
—islas y tierra firme del mar 
oceano. Did the Catholic King 
and his lawyers see any differ- 
ence? Probably not, for they 
made a practice of seizing, 
whenever they could, whatever 
ships they found cruising with- 
out licence near the coasts of 
those islands-and that main- 
land. Their example was well 
flattered by imitation. Eng- 
land, France, the Netherlands 
did precisely as did the 
Spaniard so soon as they had 
colonies and possessions in the 
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Eastern Seas and America. The 
old vague claim to dominion 
of the open sea was tacitly 
dropped, but all nations alike 
claimed to mark certain spaces 
on the coasts of their dominions 
which were to be “King’s 
Chambers.” The King’s Cham- 
bers, it is perhaps not super- 
fluous to add, were the spaces 
enclosed by the shore and lines 
drawn from headland to head- 
land round the English coast. 
No foreigner was entitled to 
trade, fish, or fight within them 
save by licence of the King. 
They were the forerunners of 
the modern territorial waters. 
All colonial waters, Spanish, 
British, Dutch, and French, 
were “King’s Chambers.” In 
the wide-spreading Spanish 
colonies, to which the mother 
country played the part of dog- 
in-the-manger, for she could 
not supply their commercial 
needs herself, «nd would not 
let others take her place, smug- 
gling was rampant. But the 
other nations intruded less on 
one another’s preserves. In 
their cases the trespasser was 
ordinarily the interloper, who 
was one of themselves. No 
sooner was a chartered com- 
pany formed. to carry on some 
valued trade in distant seas 
than the interloper was pro- 
duced by spontaneous genera- 
tion, or at least by the union 
of greed and envy, to feed at 
its expense, The Dutch United 
East India Company suffered 
less than our own. It was a 
national enterprise in which 
all the United Provinces shared. 
The old Royal Company of the 
Merchants of London was local 
and privileged at the expense 
of other ports, and was envied 
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and attacked accordingly. It 
suffered much from the inter- 
lopings of Michelborne and 
Courten and the New Company 
of the Merchants of England 
set up against it by Parliament. 
In the end it had to come to 
terms with its enemies in 1708, 
and turn itself from a mere 
London into a general English 
company. From outside it was 
attacked by the colonists of 
New England, who for their 
part simply pirated on the 
coast of Malabar and in the 
Persian Gulf, and sold the pro- 
ceeds at Boston, or Salem, or 
New York. The South Sea 
Company was harassed by inter- 
lopers. The Dutch West India 
Company had to give up the 
fight and throw the trade open. 
The interloper was indeed 
bad to beat. It was a matter 
of course that he would sell the 
goods he brought back at a 
cheaper rate than the privi- 
leged company. He was not 
bound to maintain costly estab- 
lishments, and then when he 
returned from poaching on the 
Company’s preserves he had 
no scruple whatever in cheat- 
ing the revenue by smuggling. 
Therefore he had the sympathy 
of the consumer. In many 
cases he was a discontented or 
dismissed servant of the Com- 
pany, and knew all the secrets 
of the trade. When too sharply 
watched at home, he could take 
a foreign country as his base. 
The true inwardness of the 
interloper’s part in the fight 
for the Freedom of the Sea 
can be studied with every 
convenience in the history of 
what is commonly, though not 
accurately, called the Ostende 
Company. When the spoils 


were divided at the Peace of 
Utrecht, the former Spanish 
Netherlands fell to the House 
of Austria. The much -im- 
poverished inhabitants were 
naturally eager to fill their 
empty pockets, and the East 
India trade offered them a 
tempting field. So first single 
ships sailed with licences from 
the Emperor Charles VI., and 
then a company was formed, 
The diplomatic and _ political 
history of that company, ending 
in its final suppression at the 
reiterated demands of Holland 
and Great Britain, are told in 
masses of written and printed 
matter. Our present concern 
with it is that it was a huge 
interloping and smuggling 
affair, The capital came from 
abroad. Even Frenchmen, 
who would not put a sow into 
their own mismanaged com- 
pany, invested in the Ostende 
one. Supercargoes, who had 
learnt their business in Eng- 
land or Holland, came for good 
pay. So did skippers and 
seamen. The company was 
excellently organised, and its 
work was well done. All this 
looks harmless enough, but 
what became of the cargoes 
when they were brought home 
to Ostende? There was as 
good as no demand for Indian 
and Chinese silks, and still less 
for tea, in the Austrian Nether- 
lands, or in other parts of 
the Emperor’s dominions. Yet 
they were largely imported 
and were sold at a good profit. 
The explanation is of the 
simplest. All this oriental 
produce, and in particular the 
tea, was smuggled wholesale 
into England. The heavy 
duties imposed by the State, 
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and paid by our own company, 
which dared not risk the for- 
feiture of its charter, rendered 
smuggling highly profitable, 
even when it had to be carried 
on at a considerable expense. 
Therefore the zeal of the 
Honourable Company for the 
suppression of the Ostende 
intérloper was perfectly in- 
telligible. Even when he was 
at last squashed, the smuggling 
did not stop. There was a 
modest Swedish Company, 
which sent a few ships yearly 
to China and ran its cargoes 
from Gottenburg. Mr Pitt 
was the real destroyer of this 
industry, and he killed it by 
reducing the tea duties. A 
generation or so later the 
Company’s trading monopoly 
was taken away. When it no 
longer paid the interloper to 
interlope he turned to honest 
trade. But he was able to 
become a virtuous trader be- 
cause he had forced the door 
and had won. 

Nowadays all this is ancient 
history. The truth as to the 
normal state of things on the 
water now was quite accurately 
worded by the ‘Scientific 
American’ last November. 
“We as Americans believe in 
this freedom of the seas, but 
let us insist upon its being the 
same freedom of the seas which 
we and Germany have enjoyed 
during the past half century.” 
The sea has been in our time 
the pathway of nations, and 
the German carrier has plied 
his trade on it in growing 
numbers and with increas- 
ing success, What more is 
needed? No greater measure 
of freedom would seem to 
be possible. The Germans 
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must want something different. 
And what is it they de- 
mand? It is by no means 
easy to discover an answer to 
the question. Some of them 
show more or less naively that 
they look upon themselves as 
subject to the maritime tyranny 
of the British Empire simply 
because the British fleet is 
far stronger than theirs, and 
because Great Britain has a 
better geographical position for 
purposes of maritime commerce 
than they have. But this is 
unreason, and irrational pro- 
test against the nature of 
things, and therefore not to be 
answered by mere argument 
and sense. There are Germans 
who are not quite so fool- 
ish. Professor Liszt, for one. 
The Professor makes some re- 
marks on history which do no 
credit to his kultur, but we can 
take his word for it when he 
tells us what he, and presum- 
ably other Germans who do 
not confine themselves to scold- 
ing, mean by the Freedom 
of the Seas. His view, as 
quoted in our papers from 
the ‘ Deutsche Juristenzeitung,’ 
strikes us as being an old 
friend. He asks that neutrals 
shall not be prevented from 
carrying on commerce in war- 
time with belligerents. It 
sounds very simple, but of this 
also one has to ask what does 
it mean? 

When one drops vague and 
sentimental phrases, the de- 
mand of Professor Liszt and 
those of his countrymen who 
agree with him, who may be 
taken to be very many of them, 
amounts to maintaining that 
war on sea should be made far 
less injurious to the weaker 
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party than war on land. We 
can reply by asking why, on 
the principles laid down by the 
German war-book itself, there 
should be any such difference? 
The very essence of war is the 
ruin of the enemy’s power by 
the destruction of his resources, 
and there is no visible reason 
why such part of them as are 
on the sea, or are brought 
across it, should be more 
leniently treated than others. 
A blockade is a siege,—neither 
more nor less. When a town 
is besieged no relief is allowed 
to come into it. It is not so 
easy to blockade a country as 
to besiege a town, but the 
principle is the same. 
Innumerable difficulties and 
causes of dispute do undoubt- 
edly come up when one Naval 
Power is endeavouring to be- 
siege another. The interests 
of third parties become very 
closely concerned. Nor can it 
be denied that the disputes 
which arise have never been 
settled on any definite prin- 
ciples. International Law, as 
Mr Bagehot has said, is un- 
stable. When the belligerents 
are weak and the neutrals are 
strong, then its rules tend to 
be interpreted in favour of the 
neutral. When the belligerents 
are strong and the neutrals are 
weak, then the tendency is the 
other way. In the Seven 
Years’ War, France endea- 
voured to keep her trade with 
her colonies going by throwing 
it open to neutrals, who had 
hitherto been excluded. Great 
Britain replied by laying it 
down as a rule of “Inter- 
national Law ” that no neutral 
could be allowed to enjoy in 
war 2 liberty which was denied 
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him in peace. In this way it 
countered the device of the 
French Government. This has 
always been quoted as an ex- 
ample of our “tyranny ” on the 
sea. But in the war which 
came next—zie., the War of 
American Independence — the 
British Government was forced 
to make real concessions’ to 
neutrals, because it had ex- 
cellent reasons for wishing to 
avoid the hostility of the 
Armed Neutrality organised by 
Catherine II. of Russia. And 
that story has a sequel which 
is perhaps as instructive as 
anything in the history of 
International Law. No sooner 
did the wars of the French 
Revolution begin than the 
very Powers which had joined 
Catherine in the Armed Neu- 
trality, and she herself, all 
with one accord exhorted us 
to display our much -abused 
“tyranny” on the most ample 
scale for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the revolutionaries. 
Moreover, when Russia and 
Sweden went to war, or when 
Russia was at war with 
Turkey, they all of them fol- 
lowed the very rules against 
which the Armed Neutrality 
protested during the American 
War of Independence. 
International Law is, after 
all, “law” only in a very 
peculiar sense. In peace it 
stands for a collection of useful 
understandings among nations. 
In war it is apt to become 
little more than what the re- 
spective forces of all the parties 
and their readiness to fight 
allow it to be. Many of those 
parties are always neutrals, 
but that does not alter the 
case. When they think them- 
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selves injured by the act of a 
belligerent they have no effect- 
ual means of defending them- 
selves except by using some 
form of force. The most con- 
spicuous and easily understood 
is a threat to declare war. 
But a refusal to permit the 
export from their territory of 
some commodity, be it wood- 
pulp or munitions, which a 
belligerent requires, is a form 
of the use of force. It might 
be a more convenient one than 
an actual declaration of war, 
and quite as effectual. 

If far more has been heard 
of Great Britain’s maritime 
tyranny, and floods of elo- 
quence have been shed in order 
to vindicate the “Freedom of 
the Sea” against her, the 
reason is obvious to any one 
who will look at the facts. It 
is that since the reign of 
Queen Anne the British Navy 
has been very much the strong- 
est, and therefore the British 
Government has been better 
able than others to assist its 
“belligerent rights.” § The 
claims we have made have 
been made by others. Louis 
XIV. went further than we 
have ever gone, while he had 
the power, and other nations 
have gone every whit as far. 
When Napoleon, who never 
respected any rights on land 
or sea, clamoured against our 
tyranny, he was simply canting. 
And Germany to-day is follow- 
ing his example. The so-called 
“Freedom of the Seas” which 
they claimed, or are claiming, 
is nothing but a device for 
escaping the consequences, or 
Some of them, of war with 
the strongest of Naval Powers. 
It stands to reason that the 
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Naval power of Great Britain 
is not unlimited. We might, 
if we were possessed by the 
demon of arrogance as Na- 
poleon was, and as the govern- 
ing class of Germany has been 
since its head was turned by 
three successful wars waged in 
very favourable circumstances, 
band the whole world against 
us. If we went mad to that 
degree we could provoke a 
spontaneous repetition on a 
world-wide scale of Napoleon’s 
compulsory Continental block- 
ade. - And then the punish- 
ment would follow; and it 
would be disastrous, for a 
trading nation lives by ac- 
cess to markets for purchase 
and sale. We who import so 
large a part of our food are 
by no means invulnerable. It 
is an idle supposition that we 
mean, or could mean, to fall 
into such insanity. For long 
years now we have allowed a 
freedom which no Naval Power 
ever suffered before, and few 
consent to give to-day—even 
to the opening of our coasting 
trade. Since the war began 
we have not been extreme in 
enforcing our belligerent rights, 
and if we will not allow 
Germany to draw resources 
to be used against us through 
neutrals, we are not in any 
way infringing the “ Freedom 
of the Sea.” German news- 
papers note with glee that 
Austria has subdued Monte- 
negro largely by cutting off 
its food. They clamour loudly 
when the same form of pres- 
sure is applied to themselves ; 
and yet the principle is the 
same, though, to be sure, the 
sufferer is different. 
Davip HANNAY, 
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EXPERIENCES OF 
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AN 0O.T.C. OFFICER. 


I. IN PEACE. 


I, THE BEGINNING OF IT. 


“THE Headmaster wishes to 
see you, sir.” The inevitable 
answer, “ Not guilty, my lord,” 
sprang to my lips that July 
afternoon in 1908; long ex- 
perience of headmasters and 
their ways had taught me 
that this message was gener- 
ally the prelude to a bad 
quarter of an hour, while “The 
Headmaster’s compliments, and 
he would like to see you, sir,” 
often meant nothing worse 
than that Jones minor re- 
quired extra coaching in 
mathematics. I was wrong 
after all; for the Headmaster’s 
first words were, “Do you 
know anything about a corps?” 
At moments like these it is 
always the ridiculous that 
flashes to one’s mind, and I 
was back again to my school 
days, and, in particular, to 
one certain day when, arrayed 
in newly arrived uniform, with 
broomsticks instead of rifles, 
we stood out in the scorching 
sun of a summer’s afternoon 
awaiting the arrival of Lord 
E. to inspect us. He arrived, 
and we presented arms, or 
rather broomsticks—no mean 
feat, when with long usage 
they are covered with splinters 
as @ porcupine with quills. A 
pause, and then to my horror the 
inspecting officer rode straight 
up to me and, with a twinkle in 
his eye, examined my uniform 
and that of the sergeant next 


me. Now the uniforms had 
only arrived the day before, 
Mine, with some difficulty and 
a shoehorn, had been coaxed 
over my unwilling limbs; the 
sergeant had merely opened 
the top of his and swung him- 
self in by the collar. “Who 
the devil made these uni- 
forms?” roared Lord E. Ex- 
treme shyness and tightness 
of the collar combined to make 
my answer unintelligible. Lord 
E. was a man of few words, 
and those few much to the 
point. “Strip, you two, and 
change uniforms,” he shouted ; 
and there in the midst of the 
field, before an admiring crowd, 
we changed clothes, and I, for 
the nonce, became a sergeant. 
One more picture. Our first 
consignment of blank had just 
arrived, and in honour of the 
occasion we had a field - day. 
My section, which in peace 
time acted as school fire- 
brigade, was now making its 
last desperate stand as rear- 
guard. It was a battle of 
brains against numbers at the 
very gate of the school—brains 
sending for the fire-hose as 
the last hope, numbers creep- 
ing closely in the dusk with 
exalted company in _ their 
midst, though we knew it not. 
A yell, and the enemy are on 
us! A turn of the fire-cock, 
and the hose is streaming full 
bore in their midst! A 
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strangely familiar voice shouts 
to us from the drenched and 
tangled mass, but we heed it 
not. ‘Cease fire!” blows, and 
we prepare to bring in the 
wounded. One of them, how- 
ever, needs no bringing in. 
Internal fires of wrath take 
no heed of the water stream- 
ing from his clothes. Let us 
draw a veil over a painful 
scene! It was the Opposition 
Headmaster! These two pic- 
tures flashed through my mind 
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while still the Headmaster 
waited for his answer. Tor 
a moment I debated whether 
I should tell him my thoughts 
or no. Headmasters are, after 
all, only human, and ours was, 
perhaps, more human than 
most. SolItold him. “When 
can you start?” was his only 
response, and I knew my fate 
was sealed; it was thus 
I became an officer com- 
manding a contingent of the 


Junior O.T.C. 


II, ALDERSHOT. 


A little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing, and this is speci- 
ally true in military matters. 
Schoolmasters are supposed to 
be accustomed to teaching new 
subjects at a moment’s notice 
by keeping a chapter ahead of 
the class, but I felt that to 
take on the command of the 
Corps in the same way would 
hardly be fair either to the 
cadets or to the dignity of the 
King’s uniform. Fortunately 
the deus ex machind appeared 
in the shape of the father of 
one of the boys, who was 
Colonel of the Second South 
Lancashire Regiment, and who 
offered to have me attached to 
his regiment for as long as I 
could come, Needless to say I 
closed with tha offer without 
any hesitation, and it was 
entirely through his kindness 
that my six weeks at Aldershot 
were so pleasant and well 
spent. 

End of term 1908 found me 
hurrying off to town for a 
couple of days to get the 
necessary uniform and kit—in 





those days not a matter of 
merely twenty-four hours as 
now. My only chance was, of 
course, a second-hand rig; and 
a trip along Holborn, with 
one’s eyes open for the first 
Hebrew name one could see, 
soon solved the difficulty. And 
so behold me, in the early days 
of August, travelling to Alder- 
shot with a complete second- 
hand kit from Mr Jacobs. 
The chief difficulty was to 
settle my rank, for, of course, 
I had not been gazetted. In 
volunteer days, any one who 
was to command a Company 
was ipso facto a Captain. I 
felt rather shy of taking upon 
myself this exalted rank, so 
we compromised, and I ar- 
rived one wet afternoon at 
Blackdown Barracks, nomin- 
ally a Captain, wearing a 
Lieutenant’s uniform, bringing 
with me a Sergeant’s know- 
ledge (and rather rusty at 
that), and as it turned out, 
with the prospect in the near 
future of being gazetted Second 
Lieutenant. However queer 
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all this must have seemed to 
the regular officers, the kind- 
ness of my hosts was such that 
I never had occasion to feel at 
all uncomfortable on this score. 
A great many of the officers 
were away on leave, and I 
was forthwith put in command 
of “D” Company. Fortunately 
for me, my Colour-Sergeant 
was quite equal to the task 
of commanding a Company 
through me as a mouthpiece, 
and really, I believe, rather 
enjoyed it than otherwise. 
The brigade was going to 
do night operations, and we 
set out about 2 P.M. to put 
Chobham Ridges in a state 
of defence. All afternoon we 
dug trenches and made en- 
tanglements. Having lived 
most of my life in the country, 
I was more or less accustomed 
to pick, shovel, and barbed 
wire, and I felt by the time we 
had finished the job and were 
ensconced in the _ trenches 
waiting for the attack, that I 
had gone up several degrees 
in the estimation of my Colour- 
Sergeant, seeing that I had 
neither wounded myself with 
the pick nor torn my clothes 
to ribbons on the barbed wire. 
We manned the trenches about 


10 PM, and the men im- 


mediately went to sleep. At 
eleven, the enemy started 
searching the position with 
their searchlights, and the 
Artillery opened fire. Almost 
immediately a battery, which 
unknown to me was posted 
just behind my trench, fired, 
and our searchlights ac- 
cepted the challenge. Rudely 
awakened from my slumbers, 
I was much too excited to 
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notice that all my men were 
still snoring peaceably, and 
that my frequent exhortations 
to “keep your heads down” 
were falling on deaf ears. To 
me it was quite an eerie 
experience to keep watch over 
the parapet of a trench with 
the enemy’s searchlights play- 
ing on one, and the knowledge 
that somewhere out of the 
darkness in front another 
brigade was creeping quietly 
to the attack. When the 
attack did come, it was all 
over in no time. A _ first 
glimpse of the enemy, a hurried 
crawl down the trench waken- 
ing men and giving fire orders, 
a rattle of fixing bayonets 
right in front, then the call of 
the bugle and the hiss of a 
rocket through the air, and a 
screaming mob flung them- 
selves upon us. I marched 
back to barracks feeling very 
pleased with myself. Only 
yesterday I had been an 
ignorant civilian—to-night I 
had learned something of what 
a night attack is like. The 
next day, to my delight, I 
heard the.same operations were 
to be repeated, but that the 
tables were to be turned, and 
that we were to do the attack. 
We marched out about 6 P.M. 
across Pirbright and Bisley 
ranges to Donkey Town where 
the brigade was to rendezvous. 
Our objective was Strawberry 
Hill, and orders were to 
advance steadily unless the 
enemy’s searchlights found us 
out, when we were to lie down 
at once until a further oppor- 
tunity for advance came along. 
This sounded very simple. In 
actual practice the enemy al- 
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ways seemed to switch their 
searchlights on us when the 
only place to lie down was a 
gorse bush. Like the golfer 
who boasted he had been in 
every bunker on the course, I 
really could boast that I fell 
into every gorse bush between 
Donkey Town and Strawberry 
Hill that night. When the 
searchlights were not the cause, 
my sword or telephone wires 
or the rough ground took their 
place, and when at last we 
reached the barbed wire, it 
was with a feeling of relief 
that now, at any rate, it was 
a new kind of prick, which did 
not (so to speak) leave the 
sting in, that was ahead of us. 
While we waited for passages 
to be made through the wire, 
we were reinforced, and when 
at last the charge was sounded, 
two battalions, mixed in ex- 
tricable confusion, poured up 
the slopes shouting at the tops 
of their voices. The first duty 
of an officer after a successful 
assault is to reorganise his 
men; taking this as my text, 
I set to work to sort my men 
out of the confusion. They 
seemed rather unwilling, but I 
put this down to their not 
knowing me in the pitch 
darkness. Anyway, I got them 
together somehow and marched 
them off to the rest of the 
battalion. The way home 
seemed unaccountably long, but 
I was still feeling quite proud 
of what I considered my smart 
piece of work when we at last 


got back. The Colonel told 


the officers to dismiss the men 

by companies, and, after in- 

Specting their rifles, I dismissed 

my company, and was gaz- 
VOL, CXCIX.—NO, MCCV. 
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ing round in the dark trying 
to locate my quarters 
when an officer at my 


elbow said: “Thanks awfully 
for marching my company 
home and dismissing it.” 
“Your company,’ I replied in 
amazement ; “ who are you, and 
what company is it?” “Iam 
Captain A. of the South Staf- 
ferdshire Regiment, and that 
was ‘B’ Company,” he re- 
plied. Then at last flashed 
through my sleepy brain the 
full realisation of what I had 
done. I had reorganised and 
marched home a company of 
another regiment, and was 
now at Ash, some miles from 
my own quarters. It was 
2 A.M. and with a map and 
compass I spent the rest of that 
night going across country to 
Blackdown. Pride indeed only 
too truly goes before a fall, 
and I was not allowed to forget 
this escapade for many long 
weeks. 

Those first two days were 
red-letter days, too good to 
last, of course, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday, after the 
week-end in which we all 
made up the two nights’ lost 
sleep, I was handed over, body 
and soul, to the Sergeant- 
Major to learn things that 
would be more useful to me 
than night operations when I 
started the corps. 

My daily time-table was 
something like this: Reeruits 
musketry instruction for an 
hour before breakfast ; an hour’s 
physical training and two 
hours’ drill in the morning, 
and generally some more or 
less specialist subject, shoot- 
ing, range-finding, signalling, 
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or the like for a couple of 
hours in the afternoon. 

The weather was vile, and 
very often [ was forced to 
work indoors at the text- 
books instead of being able to 
get out on the range. But 
wet or fine, I generally felt 
I had had quite enough by 
tea-time. Among my many 
friends must not be forgotten 
a four-footed one, a splendid 
bull terrier, whose acquain- 
tance I made in_ rather 
trying circumstances, I had 
been playing bridge in the 
Mess and went rather late to 
my quarters. It was dark 
inside, and while lighting my 
lamp I was surprised by an 
ominous growl. On my bed 
lay my future friend, appar- 
ently with no intention of 
letting me share that comfort- 
able place. Threats and bland- 
ishments were alike useless, 
and the show of a very good 
set of serviceable teeth warned 
me that I had better not carry 
my threats to extreme mea- 
sures. It was obvious I must 
find the bull terrier’s owner or 
else sleep on the floor. By 
this time everybody had turned 
in, and after I had roused ene 
or two possible owners, only to 
find that they disclaimed in 
very forcible language all 
knowledge of my friend the 
bull terrier, I had almost made 
up my mind to sleep on the 
floor when a happy inspiration 
came tome. The sentry might 
know the owner, and I sought 
out the guard-room and 
inquired. There I found that 
no one in the regiment owned 
a bull terrier, but that perhaps 
one of the officers of the 


Leinster Regiment, whose bar- 
racks were next door, might 
be the owner. So once more I 
started my unpleasant duty of 
knocking up, and by great 
good fortune found my man 
the very first time. With unex- 
pected good - humour — for it 
was now 2 AM.—he came 
along to my quarters, solemnly 
introduced me to “Bill the 
Bruiser,” who deigned to lift 'a 
paw to be shaken, and then 
most unceremoniously kicked 
him out of my room. Ever 
after that Bill became a fast 
friend of mine. Nearly every 
evening he slept on my bed, 
but never showed any resent- 
ment when I bundled him off 
when I turned in, and very 
eften he slept in my arm-chair 
all night. 

It is proverbial that attached 
officers must be prepared to 
take on all the odd jobs going, 
and it fell to my lot to put 
several parties of “casuals” 
through their course on the 
range. This often meant mak- 
ing a start for Ash ranges at 
5 AM., but I learned a great 
deal about shooting and range 
practices by doing so, and when 
the time came, profited by it 
by making a full score in my 
recruit’s course, and by appear- 
ing for the first time in my life 
in  prize-list at the command 
rifle meeting. This double 
success I duly celebrated with 
the Sergeant -Major in the 
Sergeants’ Mess the night be- 
fore I left for home. 

The regiment went on ma- 
neuvres two days before I 
was due to leave, and 
marched out the first day with 
them and had my first experi- 
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ence of sleeping under the stars 
in bivouac; then, much to my 
disgust, I had to say good-bye, 
as the winter term began in a 
few days. 

My last recollection of a most 
pleasant six weeks was the sur- 
prise of receiving what seemed 
a very large draft for pay and 
allowances. Naturally I made 
no objections, and forgot all 
about it until many weeks 
later, when, on being gazetted 
to a commission as Second 
Lieutenant, I received a very 
polite note from the Army Pay 
Department, saying that by 
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mistake pay had been issued 
to me for the rank of Captain, 
and would I kindly, at my 
earliest convenience, return the 
difference between Captain’s 
and Second Lieutenant’s pay? 
Subsequent experience has 
shown me that this was a 
unique mistake on the part of 
the Pay Department. It does 
not fall to every officer to have 
them, as I had, for some weeks, 
suppliants to the extent of 
£10 odd, and it made a very 
fitting finale to six weeks’ most 
enjoyable work, of which, per- 
haps, I was unduly proud. 


Ill. A RAW RECRUIT. 


To the uninitiated it might 
appear that now that I had 
been through a recruit’s course 
of drill and musketry, to say 
nothing of physical training, 
shooting, signalling, &c, I 
ought to have been fully quali- 
fied to start a corps. Certainly, 
I thought so myself. But I 
soon found that I was quite 
wrong. For the present a 
course of Army Forms and how 
to use them was the one thing 
I needed, and this was just 
what I had not done at Alder- 
shot. The ordinary unit has 
an orderly-room and staff to 
transmute their wishes into 
military form. The O.T.C. has 
no such luxuries, and the C.O. 
must do it all himself. Not 
only had ne supply of Regula- 
tions yet arrived from the War 
Office, but also the necessary 
forms had to be sought for 
far and wide, from units that 
already possessed them, before 
I could even sit down to con- 





template how to work with 
them when I had got them. 
The history of the arrival 
of our first rifles will illustrate 
the difficulties I had in store. 
With some trouble I obtained 
the necessary forms, filled them 
in to the best of my ability, 
and sent them off to the chief 
Ordnance Officer, and they were 
returned in due course with 
the following in red ink upon 
them: “These forms are obso- 
lete and should have been 
wasted. Please forward indent 
on latest print.” I thought 
of retorting that obviously 
they had been quite success- 
fully wasted, to say nothing 
of my time and trouble, but 
discretion was the better part 
of valour, and I hunted afresh 
for new forms and started 
again. This time, after being 
returned several times for 
minor alterations, they evid- 
ently found favour in the sight 
of Ordnance Officer, and I 
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heard no more of them, or of 
the rifles either, for many 
weeks. The term was draw- 
ing to a close before I plucked 
up courage to ask them to 
expedite the rifles. This was 
the reply I got—*S.S. Ajax: 
by which rifles were sent, sank 
in a gale off Kinghorn. I have 
given instructions for rifles to 
be raised and sent to you.” 
In due course they arrived, 
after being in the sea for some 
weeks off Kinghorn. We 
opened up the cases, peeped 
inside at the mass of old iron 
and rust and mud they con- 
tained, and hastily screwed 
them up again. Then along 
with an issue voucher read- 
ing: “Please receive — Rifles 
MLE. D.P. 50; Mud Black 
Submarine; Several ocwts.,” 
we packed them off, by rail 
this time, back to the Ordnance 
Office. By return they came 
back with a note saying: “No 
stores must be returned to 
Ordnance without permission 
from the Chief Ordnance 
Officer, nor must they be sent 
otherwise than by Government 
transport. Please settle the 
enclosed Railway Bill for car- 
riage both ways.” 

It does not do to jest with 
the Ordnanee Office. We paid 
- up, and then with proper hu- 
mility wrote off for authority 
to return the stores. No an- 
swer to this request has, up to 
date, seven years later, ever 
arrived, and eventually we re- 
luctantly undid the cases and 
sorted the old iron from the 
black mud, and set to work 
to make the best we could of 
cleaning the rifles. 

Meanwhile the corps had 
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been enrolled, measured for 
uniform, and had started on 
the stony path of recruit drill. 
How stony that path was for 
the instructors may be imag- 
ined when I say that, for 
several weeks they spent every 
hour they were not in school 
shouting themselves hoarse on 
the field, where their reputa- 
tions—from the boys’ point of 
view—and their voices—from 
their own,—soon became more 
and more like those of that 
ill-omened fowl of the nether 
regions, the raven. After 
many weeks we ventured on 
our first company parade, with 
high hopes that at last our 
hard work was to bear fruit. 
The instructing officers shouted 
away the remaining remnant 
of their voices through a mega- 
phone. Alas! The time was 
evidently not yet ripe, and the 
company was soon in inextric- 
able confusion. Neither curses 
nor blandishments could un- 
ravel that tangled mass, and 
feeling very sick with life, we 
gave the word to fall out, and 
made our way in the growing 
dusk to solace ourselves with 
common room tea. I had 
hardly poured out my first 
cup when there was a knock 
at the door. I went out, and 
there in the passage found all 
my N.C.O.’s. A sudden fear 
that they were all going to 
resign gripped me, but I put 
as bold a face on it as I could, 
and asked: “Well, what do 
you want?” ‘We have come 
to apologise, sir, for the dread- 
ful show this afternoon,” they 
asserted ; “if you will give us 
another chance, we will do our 
best to make the company 4 
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success,” In a moment the 
world was a glad place again. 
“Another chance,” I cried; 
‘you shall have fifty chances, 
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and you and I together will 
make it the best school corps 
in Scotland!” And so we 
have, or jolly near it. 


IV. CAMP—A FIRST EXPERIENCE. 


During the Christmas holi- 
days, January 1909, I spent a 


week at Wellington College on 


a regimental tour. Every day 
we went out into the country, 
and studied the intricacies of 
advanced guards, outposts, 
attack and defence on the ac- 
tual ground. In the director 
of the tour we were fortunate 
indeed. Brigadier - General 
Haking is now a name to con- 
jure with, and we thoroughly 
appreciated getting from his 
own lips many of those chap- 
ters now published in his book 
‘Company Training.’ One day 
when we were busy on outposts 
at Hartford Bridge Flats, a 
general officer came to see us. 
He set us an outpost problem 
involving the defence of a 
bridge, and gave us half an 
hour to work it out. Off we 
all went, determined to do 
well, and posted innumerable 
imaginary pickets and sentry 
groups. He listened to us re- 
counting solutions, one by one, 
at the end of half an hour, and 
then with a smile he said— 
“Gentlemen, you have all, like 
the proverbial robin, walked 
straight into the brick trap 
laid for you. There are no 
fixed rules in war, and because 
pickets are mentioned in the 
book, you need not always use 
them. Personally, I should 
have entrenched my outpost 
company round the bridge, 








and posted one sentry group, 
that is all.” Afterwards we 
discovered he was General Sir 
Ian Hamilton. This regi- 
mental tour was such a success 
that I determined to take the 
first opportunity to go on an- 
other, and duly attended the 
next tour arranged at Dunbar, 
in April of the same year. 
We had lovely weather, and 
spent a most enjoyable four 
days on the defence scheme 
against a possible invasion. 
The northern part of Hadding- 
tonshire is somewhat sparsely 
populated, and places of re- 
freshment are often few and 
far between. On the last day 
it was extremely hot, and we 
had been particularly unlucky 
in this respect. The director 
and his adjutant travelled in a 
motor with a good lunch, and 
several bottles of beer, and the 
temptation was too strong 
when we found the car empty 
—with its two late occupants 
far away on the hilltop—not 
to finish the last two bottles. 
No mention was made of the 
theft, but that evening, when 
our papers were returned, we 
found written across our solu- 
tions in red _ pencil — “This 
scheme shows signs of alcoholic 
confusion.” Field glasses are 
evidently useful on occasion 
for other than military pur- 
poses. 

During the Easter and sum- 
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mer terms of 1909 we struggled 
hard at our elementary drill to 
make a good show on our first 
annual inspection at the end 
of June. In the old days in- 
spection was more or less a 
farce. Under the new system 
we were supposed to prove 
ourselves worthy of our name 
of Officers’ Training Corps, 
and on the report of the Staff 
Officer sent from the War 
Office to inspect us depended 
our sole means of existence— 
viz. a Government grant of 
£1 for every efficient cadet. 
We did well—better even than 
I expected—and were highly 
complimented on the progress 
we had made during the nine 
months we had been at work. 
This was great encouragement, 
and we were all looking for- 
ward to our eight days in 
camp when that dread spectre 
of all summer terms, an in- 
fectious disease, stalked sud- 
denly into our midst. It was 
a long time since we had been 
afflicted with measles, and the 
cadets fell in shoals. By camp 
time it was quite obvious the 
corps could not go, so I and 
my brother officer had to set 
eut to Barry by ourselves to 
be attached to a University 
contingent. This particular 
contingent had already been 
in camp some days, and as it 
was very short of officers, the 
Major in command literally 
fell on our necks when we 
arrived, and henceforward we 
had almost eomplete control 
of its work. The first morn- 
ing we reported at his tent at 
6.45 for orders, and were told 
to take on the early morning 
parade; after breakfast, on 
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reporting again, we were told 
that we had looked very nice 
at what we did before break- 
fast, and that we were to do 
it all over again. Nothing 
could have pleased us better, 
and for eight days we had the 
experience ef our lives. The 
work was varied: an inspec- 
tion, several field days, night 
eperations, range practices, and 
elementary field engineering 
occupied our time to the full. 
The first amusing incident 
happened at the inspeetion, 
when, after the ordinary cere- 
monial drill, the inspecting 


officer asked some of the 
N.C.O.’s some simple ques- 
tions. ‘“ How would you post 


your section on the outpost 
duty?” he asked one N.C.O. 
That worthy, without any 
hesitation, proceeded to divide 
up his section into pickets, 
sentry groups, supports, &c., 
down to a cook. Just as he 
was going to march them off 
the inspecting officer said to 
him, “ What is the first duty 
of a sentry?” The N.C.O. 
had never thought of this. 
He scratched his head for some 
time, and then said, “To keep his 
water-bottle full!” Iam afraid 
we all roared with laughter. 
One day on the range I had 
quite an alarming experience. 
One of the fellows was very 
blind and was called “the owl” 
from the large circular spec- 
tacles he wore. A very heavy 
thunderstorm came on, and 
while the marking-party in 
the butts stood by until it 
stopped, “‘ the owl” dropped off 
to sleep. With great care 
two wags pasted large black 
patches on his glasses without 
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waking him, and so turned 
over the edges of the patches 
that they practically excluded 
all the light. A vivid flash of 
lightning and a roar of thunder 
woke him with a start. For a 
moment he stood stock still, 
and then ran wildly down the 
gallery shouting, “I am struck 
—I am blind,” until he collided 
with a pillar and collapsed. I 
found out afterwards that the 
poor devil had for years lived 
in terror of going blind, and 
the practical joke must have 
given him an awful fright. 
The last night of camp was 
given over to night operations, 
which turned out a very chap- 
ter of accidents. Our objective 
was the lighthouse where the 
enemy were supposed to be 
landing. I was in command 
of the attack and detached a 
party to worry the enemy’s 
flank, while we drove at him 
straight in front. Unfortun- 
ately the officer in charge of 
this party had forgotten to 
expose his compass to light 
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before starting. Consequently 
it was quite useless. Moreover, 
the lights of the lighthouses 
which we had blindly relied 
upon to guide us were, we 
found, screened from the land 
side, and showed not at all. 
The flank party lost its way, 
wandered round in a semi- 
circle, and came across our 
front, where it opened fire 
upon us. A desperate battle 
between friends ensued, which 
only ended miles away from 
the lighthouses. On the re- 
turn journey I was marching 
just in front of my eompany, 
when the earth suddenly opened 
beneath my feet, and I fell into 
a sand-pit. So near were the 
men behind that the three 
leading fours all fell on the 
top of me before I could shout. 
It was a very sore and bruised 
Company Officer that reached 
camp late that night, to find 
that the defence had given up 
hope of ever seeing us, and had 
been home and asleep long ago. 
So ended our first camp. 


V. THE RUNGS OF THE LADDER. 


In the old volunteer days 
promotion of officers in school 
corps was a matter of luck 
rather than a reward for hard 
work or efficiency, As often 
as not a man started a captain 
and stayed at that rank all his 
life. Nowadays O.T.C. officers 
being just ordinary Territorial 
officers have to pass the usual 
examinations and attend the 
usual courses before they can 
get promotion, and, moreover, a 
newly appointed officer always 
starts as a Second Lieutenant. 





In the early days of the 
O.T.C.’s life, that is, in the 
years 1908-10, the War Office 
realised that O.T.C. officers 
were at a grave disadvantage 
in the matter of opportunities 
for promotion to their brethren 
in the Territorial Foree, as they 
could only take the necessary 
courses and promotion exams. 
in their holidays. They there- 
fore arranged courses and 
exams. almost every holiday 
specially for O.T.C. officers. 
Officers were thus enabled— 
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though, be it remarked, only 
by giving up a large propor- 
tion of their holiday — to 
qualify for promotion more or 
less equally with the ordinary 
Territorial officer. Teaching is 
a great nerve strain, and at the 
end of a thirteen-week term it 
is only the strong, keen man 
who feels inclined to sit down 
and learn new subjects and to 
be examined himself, and it 
says a great deal for the en- 
thusiasm of the O.T.C. officers 
in general that so many of 
them took advantage of these 
holiday courses, Personally— 
and I believe my own experi- 
ence common to the large 
majority of O.T.C. officers—I 
spent about twenty weeks out 
of a total of forty weeks’ holi- 
days in the first three years of 
my service on these courses, 
exams,, or regimental tours. 
Now that war has come, I am 
very thankful I did so, I re- 
member at the time, however, 
that it was often very hard 
work and a considerable strain, 
albeit one generally thoroughly 
enjoyed it. In 1908 I spent, 
as already mentioned, six weeks 
at Aldershot ; in 1909 two regi- 
mental tours and Certificate A 
exam, occupied my time; in 
1910 a Musketry Course and a 
Physical Training Course; and 
in 1911 Certificate B exam. 
finished my requisite qualifica- 
tions for the rank of Captain. 
In addition, eight days’ camp 
a@ year were also taken out of 
the holidays. 

For Certificate A I spent 
many needless hours on hard 
work at the books, only to find 
that quite an elementary know- 
ledge of them, and ability to 
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drill a section and a company, 
was required. However it all 
came in very useful later on 
for Certificate B. One of the 
candidates, at least, evidently 
had not the same idea of the 
exam.’s difficulty, for I heard a 
few of his answers and saw his 
efforts at drilling a company. 
When one says that V.I. in 
map reading means six, and 
manages to land the leading 
section of one’s company half 
over the stone wall of the 
Castle Esplanade, while the 
others career gaily down the 
High Street on an unknown 
errand, one can hardly expect 
to pass even Certificate A. 
Several incidents at the 
Musketry Course still stick in 
my memory. After three days 
we had an oral exam. on the 
elementary work. A squad of 
recruits from the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders was 
brought to us to practise on, 
and after I had given what I 
thought was a learned disquisi- 
tion on trigger - pressing, the 
examining officer asked the 
recruits I had been instructing, 
“Do you understand what the 
officer has told you?” For a 
moment they opened their 
mouths and gaped in blank 
astonishment, and then one of 
them replied: “I dinna ken, 
sir, I no hae the English.” 
Another day we were marching 
down the High Street on our 
way to the country for a Judg- 
ing Distance Test. I had had 
the misfortune to tear my uni- 
form badly in the morning, and 
so was in plain clothes, and, 
much to my astonishment, an 
old dame put her head out of 
a top window and screeched : 
































“Puir laddies, they hae but 
ane recruit!” One of the 
instructing sergeants was not 
over popular with the rest of 
the Hythe staff, and we were 
the witnesses one day of a nice 
pieee of revenge. The victim 
was taking ranges with the 
mekometer, and on one occasion 
had to do so from the tow-path 
ofacanal. Just at the critical 
moment, the sergeant at the 
other end of the mekometer 
moved purposely in such a way 
as to make it necessary for the 
range-taker to step back a 
couple of paces to get his 
reading. Without thinking, 
he did so, and landed head- 
over-heels in the canal. 

At the end of the course we 
fired tests both on the miniature 
and full ranges. Each instruct- 
ing sergeant had, I fancy, 
backed his squad to win, and 
there was a good deal of ex- 
citement in the miniature range 
competition when I lay down 
to fire with the rest of the last 
detail. My squad was leading 
by a long way, and was practi- 
cally certain of winning so long 
as I hit the target at all. We 
were firing at a target on which 
half the inner and all the bull 
were black. Now, I had shot all 
my life,and had behind me years 
of experience of miniature rifle 
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shooting, though the sergeant in 
charge did not know this, and I 
did not feel very doubtful of 
my ability to put all the shots 
into the black at least. Each 
officer of the last detail fired 


their first shot; there was no 


sign of mine on the white 
fairness of the target. “Pull 
yourself together, sir,” said 
our instructor to me a little 
nervously. Again we all 
fired, and still no visible result 
on my target. ‘Blessed if he 
ain’t missed again,” I heard 
behind me. When all five 
shots had gone, and still no 
apparent result, I got up to 
find myself the most unpopular 
man in the world. Our squad 
instructor had given me up, 
and was grumbling his disgust 
to the others, who were busy 
counting up points among 
themselves to settle the winner. 
So I strolled over to him and 
said quietly: ‘ Congratula- 
tions, Sergeant, we win hands 
down, I fancy. You might 
fetch in my target while 
the others work out who is 
second.” For a moment, I 
thought even army discipline 
was going to fail, but he 
did as I suggested, and found 
five shots in the black. We 
had won by about twenty 
points. 


VI. THE ROYAL REVIEW. 


It was a case of starting 
at five o’clock in the morning, 
and on the evening before 
many heads were shaken over 
the feasibility of the attempt. 
Who could be found to call 
us at such an hour? And who 


would rouse the caller? As it 
turned out, the whole school 
was humming by 3 A.M. next 
morning. In due course the 
chosen half Company marched 
off to the station escorted as 
far as the gate by a noisy, well- 
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disposed group of supporters 
clad in pyjamas and dressing- 
gowns. No. 7 train laboured 
out of the Waverley Station 
packed tight with many school 
contingents at six o'clock, and 
despite the difficulty of finding 
room for ourselves and our 
marching equipment at the 
rate of ten in a carriage, we 
set off with a cheerfulness 
quite undimmed by the pro- 
spect of a fourteen - hour 
journey. The Railway Com- 
panies have a knack of put- 
ting trains which happen to be 
congested with a defenceless 
throng of human beings such 
as we were into every avail- 
able siding, but these waits, 
numereus and lingering as 
they were, only furnished op- 
portunity for a little much 
needed exercise. The whole of 
the passengers were usually 
either on the platform or the 
permanent way when the 
whistle blew, but not for noth- 
ing had we practised entrain- 
ing, and no one was ever left 
behind. A halt at Newcastle 
was quite dramatic. One of 
the schools had ordered forty 
pounds of strawberries to help 
to wile away the tedium of the 
journey. When we arrived, 
truck after truck of straw- 
berries stood waiting for us en 
the platform. The Company 
had misread the telegram, and 
ordered four hundred pounds 
instead of forty. To solve the 
difficulty, the schools fell upon 
them regardless of whether 
they had been ordered for 
them or not, and the no mean 
feat of entraining four hundred 
pounds of strawberries was 
carried out without a hitch. 
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It was eight o’clock when 
No. 7 train crawled into 
Windsor. A Railway Staff 
Officer met us and handed us 
over to a mounted policeman 
who piloted us to our camp. 
There were two camps; we 
found ours contained the 
Fourth and Fifth Brigades, 
including most of the Univer- 
sities and a host of English 
schools. The Scottish schools 
comprised the Twentieth Bat- 
talion. We ultimately found 
our lines, took off our march- 
ing equipment, and began to 
think of a meal and sleep. In 
our orders which had been 
made out was mentioned an 
“arrival ration,” which was 
to be issued to us when we 
reached our destination. Bed- 
ding also had to be drawn. 
Accordingly a party was de- 
spatched in the growing dark 
to draw blankets from the 
quartermaster, while another 
proeeeded in the direction of a 
sort of small inferno of bon- 
fires, where a cook - sergeant 
and men of the Coldstream 
Guards presided over the boil- 
ing of a line of camp kettles. 
We were over two hours late, 
and of course our arrival 
ration had gone the way of all 
rations whose destined con- 
sumers arrived behind time. 
But after all, others were to 
come in later than we were, 
and we secured one of theirs, so 
no harm was done. Presently, 
by the light of wax vestas, 
since nobody had thought of 
bringing candles, we sat down 
on our bedding outside our 
tent doors and ate pressed 
beef and other luxuries, chiefly 
off looking - glasses, with the 














aid of tooth-brushes to cut it. 
We had not yet found the 
whereabouts of the camp 
knives and forks. The next 
day, Sunday, was a day of 
rest, the only event being the 
church parade. Several thou- 
sand strong, with the band of 
the Coldstream Guards to 
accompany the hymns, we 
stood in the baking hot sun, 
and various members of the 
congregation showed their 
appreciation of the heat by 
swooning in no _ uncertain 
fashion into the arms of 
orderlies of the R.A.M.C. 
How many more would have 
done so, had not the rumour 
spread rapidly that sal-volatile 
instead of brandy was the only 
remedy to be found in the 
hospital waggon, goodness only 
knows. 

Monday broke fine and 
bright, and settled down to a 
baking hot summer’s day. 
Twenty-four hours’ rest had 
done wonders, and we had 
now got accustomed to the 
fact that one got nothing 
unless one fended for oneself. 
On Sunday the unjust had ob- 
tained the lion’s share of the 
breakfast, while the just had 
sat patiently in their tents in 
the vain hope that more would 
be found for them. By Mon- 
day, just and unjust alike 
crowded round the food when 
it arrived, and grabbed as much 
as they possibly could reach. 

As a preliminary to the 
review we had a battalion drill 
that morning. Like most re- 
hearsals, it was a complete fail- 
ure. Our commanding officer 
was without his horse, and 
consequently inaudible. More- 
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over, the leading Company, the 
only English school in an 
otherwise completely Scottish 
battalion, had but a very hazy 
idea of what it was supposed 
to do. The review itself was 
held at three in the afternoon 
in the great park. Leng be- 
fore that hour five brigades 
were drawn up into the form 
of sides of a square, about 
one thousand yards’ each 
way. The open side was 
the Royal enclosure and the 
stands. One spot of bright- 
ness which relieved rank upon 
rank of khaki uniforms and 
flat-topped caps was the Scot- 
tish battalion on the extreme 
left. Presently the National 
Anthem called us to attention, 
and the officers took post in 
front of their battalions, while 
the King rode on to the ground 
followed by his Staff. Then 
the bugle rang out, and in- 
stantly twenty thousand under- 
graduates and schoolboys pre- 
sented arms and stood rigid, 
with the blazing sun glittering 
on their bayonets, until the 
King returned the salute. The 
Royal party then moved slowly 
round the square inspecting the 
various contingents. Stand- 
ing so long stiffly at attention 
was no mean feat for boys who 
had lately travelled fourteen 
hours in the train, and had 
but a few hours’ sleep during 
the two nights they had spent 
in camp; but I had given very 
strict orders that nobody on 
any account was to fall out, 
and even though my back was 
to them, I heard these orders 
were carried out to the letter. 
Just as the King was approach- 
ing, one of my cadets gave 
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signs of an impending faint, 
but with great presence of 
mind a sergeant immediately 
behind him dug his bayonet 
well into the back of his knee, 
and by the old-fashioned pro- 
cess of letting blood, soon 
brought the delinquent to a 
saner frame of mind. After 
that the Royal party returned 
to the enclosure, and the King 
took up his position at the 
saluting-base, while we marched 
in fours round the three sides 
of the square so as to get into 
position for the march past. 
It was a long time before our 
turn came, but at last, with 
the help of the Life Guards 
band, which broke into “ High- 
land Laddie” on the appear- 
ance of the Scottish battalion, 
a@ very good line was kept, 
and the Fourth Company of 
the Twentieth Battalion swung 
past the King in excellent 
style. The spectators, tired of 
the endless array of khaki 
figures, cheered lustily at the 
sight of the swinging kilts and 
sporrans. We marched off the 
ground to enjoy an al fresco 
tea under the trees, and we 
enjoyed it to the full, for we 
knew that two weary hours 
of clearing-up camp and re- 
turning stores was to follow. 
There was a review of the Boy 
Scouts there next day, and 
already they were swarming 
thirty thousand strong all over 
the camp. How the Scout- 
master, who had my tent, 
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enjoyed the sight of himself 
in my looking-glass, which had 
been used for the last three 
days as a plate, I naturally 
did not stop to inquire, Our 
train was timed to leave at 
half-past ten, but orders from 
Headquarters told us to leave 
eamp at half-past eight, 
Whether they thought we 
should lose ourselves in Wind- 
sor, and so take two hours 
to reach the station two miles 
away, nobody seemed to know. 
The result was that we arrived 
at the station at nine, and in 
ten minutes every odd nook 
and corner was tenanted by 
snoring cadets; and when 
train time eventually came, 
it was only with extreme 
difficulty we found them and 
bundled them in. Number 7 
train had been spending a 
tropical week-end in a siding 
at Staines, and the atmo- 
sphere in the carriages could 
be better imagined than de- 
scribed. Dog-tired, but fit 
and hearty, we reached Edin- 


burgh at 11 o’clock next 
morning; and in spite of 
twenty-six hours’ railway 


travelling and little sleep, the 
Royal Review, and a rather 
primitive commissariat, we 
marched back to the school 
in great style, feeling that 
we had in our own way 
contributed something to his- 
tory. This was the first 
public appearance of the 
Officers’ Training Corps. 


VII. THE RECORD OF THE 0O.T.C. IN PEACE, 


It must not be for one 
moment supposed that because 
the old school corps had been 


reorganised and renamed in 
1908 that henceforward the 
powers that be in the school 
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world were going to open their 
arms to what many, I feared, 
called militarism. On the con- 
trary, the O.T.C. officer-in-charge 
had to fight hard for every 
hour he could get in which 
to do his thousand and one 
different bits of drill and train- 
ing. Not only headmasters, 
house-masters, and games-mas- 
ters—and often their difficulties, 
were real,—but even form-mas- 
ters with their flimsy pretext, 
tried to put a spoke in the wheel 
of the O.T.C. chariot. Even 
so late as July 1914, the 
Headmasters’ Conference passed 
a resolution suggesting that 
the Schools competition at 
Bisley, which, had they known 
it, was the fountainhead of all 
keenness on shooting in the 
0.T.C., should be put a couple 
of weeks later in July, because, 
forsooth, it occupied two or 
three days of school time. A 
few days later we plunged into 
the greatest war in history, 
and many thousand O.T.C. 
cadets must have found reason 
to bless these yearly visits to 
Bisley. So, perhaps, it was 
not mere chance that persuaded 
the War Office to make at- 
tendance at forty drills a 
necessary qualification for 
efficiency and the £1 grant per 
head. Most schools have 
thirty-nine weeks of term time, 
and had the minimum number 
of drills been a few less than 
forty, how many poor O.T.C. 
officers would have been told 
that ene drill a week would 
meet the case,—I wonder! As 


it was, in making allowance 
for the number of drills missed, 
for reasons of absence, sickness, 
&c., a minimum of two drills a 
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week was necessary, and those 
could probably be taken as a 
fair average of what most 
schools have. In these two 
drills a week had to be included 
close and open order drill of 
all kinds, musketry, and the 
firing of every cadet either on 
the long or miniature range, 
practical demonstrations of fire 
control in attack and defence, 
and the employment of out- 
posts and advance guards, 
Side shows, such as signalling, 
band practice, map reading, 
coaching an eight, a course 
of lectures for Certificate A. 
candidates,—though they did 
not employ the whole corps at 
a time,—still all had to be got 
in to the two hours a week or 
else taken in the cadet’s own 
time. And thus it happened 
that only the enthusiasts who 
were willing to give up their 
own time could be specialists 
in any of these excellent but 
possibly non-essential subjects. 
Small wonder that the officer- 
in-charge looked forward to 
those eight days in camp each 
year, when, from reveille to 
last post, the day was his, and 
as much instruction could be 
got into it as into a month at 
school. Yet camp, too, has 
its anxieties, a wet camp in 
particular being no bed of 
roses. The health and well- 
being of possibly one hundred 
cadets falls on the shoulders of 
the officer-in-charge. For the 
time being-he realises the 
worries of house-masters and 
headmasters, for during those 
eight days he combines in one 
their responsibilities and his 
own. 

I shall never forget one wet 
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camp—it had rained for four- 
teen consecutive days before 
we arrived, and went on 
steadily after that. The camp 
was a sea of mud and water. 
Tents and bedding were alike 
soaked, and hospital arrange- 
ments were hopelessly inade- 
quate. One night the Com- 
pany orderly sergeant reported 
two cadets sick; they proved 
to be more or less seriously 
ill, and I went off to see my 
Second in Command to see 
what should be done. 1 found 
him in bed, steam rising off 
his wet blankets as if he were 
in a hot bath. Hospital being 
out of the question, we de- 
cided to give up our beds to 
the two patients. We dried 
our own blankets before the 
cook - house fire, installed the 
two sick cadets in our beds, 
and then got what sleep we 
could on the floors of our 
tents under any odd clothes 
we could scrape together. As 
it turned out, our patients 
narrowly escaped rheumatic 
fever and pneumonia respec- 
tively, while we both got the 
colds of our lives. One other 
contretemps is still fresh in my 
mind. One of my cadets had 
smashed up his ankle, and had 
to be carried back te camp. 
I sought out the medical 
officer, and get him te come 
round to the cadet’s tent and 
examine him. To my horror 
he looked very wise, and then, 
in the cadet’s hearing, said he 
would have to operate. This, 
and a wink on the part of 
the hospital orderly, had 
reused my suspicions as to 
the fitness of the medical 
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officer at the moment to deal 
with the case, and I over- 
stepped the bounds of all dis- 
cipline and forbade him to 
touch the boy. He went away 
threatening to report me to 
the Colonel, which apparently 
he did to his own undoing, 
for we heard afterwards that 
he had been given twenty-four 
hours’ notice to leave the 
camp or be put under arrest. 
Meanwhile the boy’s ankle, 
which was dislocated, was 
bound up by the hospital 
orderly, and we drove the 
patient home in a motor. 
These are, however, all in the 
day’s work, and fortunately 
do not represent the general 
run of affairs. Given fine 
weather, one can laugh at the 
responsibilities and anxieties of 
camp. 

Correspondence is one of the 
worst thorns in the side of the 
commanding officer. Letter- 
writing, keeping of innumer- 
able returns—of which the 
equipment return is by far the 
most formidable—making out 
indents for equipment, ammu- 
nition, &e., and the keeping of 
the Corps balance-sheet, all fall 
to be done in his spare time. 
The latter is generally a case 
of trying to make bricks with- 
out straw. With a Company 
of two hundred cadets, his 
annual income from Govern- 
ment sources may, with luck, 
be £200. Upkeep and renewal 
of uniform will cost at least 
£100; a sergeant instructor 
another £100; field days prob- 
ably £50; camp at least an- 
other £150; a total of four 
hundred pounds before he be- 
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gins to take into account a 
band and shooting, expenses 
for which may run to any- 
thing. Then the question 
arises: “What subscriptions 
must he extort from the cadets, 
and how are these to be so 
arranged that the son of both 
rich and poor parents can alike 
enjoy the advantages of O.T.C. 
training?” 

A few field-days, the long 
preparations for Bisley during 
the summer afternoons on the 
ranges, and then Bisley itself, 
round off the probable sum of 
O.T.C. yearly activities. In 
actual hours of time, an O.T.C. 
officer in charge of a school 
corps spends about 150 to 250 
hours of his spare time during 
the year, and in addition eight 
days in camp, and such holi- 
day courses as he may attend. 
This is actual work, and does 
not take into account the 
many hours spent on organisa- 
tion and administration, with- 
out which the wheels of the 
0.T.C. chariot would seon be- 
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gin to tire under the brake of 
management and lack of en- 
thusiasm, Yet to their credit 
be it said, I have never yet 
run across one who did not 
grumble that he could not get 
enough time for his corps, 
thereby showing that not. only 
did he shoulder the burden 
willingly, but even cried for 
more. This, too, when for all 
his work he draws not a single 
penny of pay from the Govern- 
ment, except when he is in 
camp or on some course of 
instruction. Yet he is helping 
to turn out a regular supply 
of officers for the Special Re- 
serve and Territorial Force, 
and to give the necessary mili- 
tary training to that enormous 
reserve who only waited their 
opportunity to take a commis- 
sion, and who turned out in 
their tens of thousands on and 
after August 4, 1914. Surely 
the country has, without 
knowing it, solved the riddle 
of getting something for 
nothing. 


II. IN WAR. 


I, THE CALL TO ARMS. 


All the summer term of 1914 
I had been very unfit, and had 
been ordered to go to Harro- 
gate as soon as the holidays 
began. I was there practising 
the direct attack of strong sul- 
phur water on my old enemy 
when war broke out. It went 
very much against the grain 
to plead sickness at such a 
time, more especially as I had 
the offer of a temporary job at 





the War Office for the holi- 
days; but wiser counsels—or, 
perhaps I ought to say my 
dostor’s very definite erders— 
prevailed in the long-run, and 
I stopped there my allotted 
time. Feeling just then ran 


rather high. On one oceasion 
at least I was presented with a 
white feather, and often, I fear, 
it was as well I did not hear 
the remarks of passers-by, if 
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by any chance their looks were 
a fair guide to their thoughts. 
When our orders came, they 
were to “‘carry on,” and indeed 
there was a vast amount of 
work to do. Day by day in- 
numerable letters came from 
cadets—some wanting advice, 
ethers asking for recommend- 
ations for commissions, and 
before I left Harrogate I had 
helped at least seventy towards 
getting the desire of their 
hearts. 

Back at school, the whole 
scheme of work had to be re- 
cast to meet the requirements 
of the new situation. With 
a batch of about fifty cadets 
training on for commissions, I 
felt that as much time must be 
given to their training as could 
possibly be spared from school 
hours. The school authorities 
backed me up nobly, and very 
shortly we were at work on a 
basis of at least six hours a 
week for every one, and more 
for those going for commissions 
in the near future. 

An officer must not only 
know his job, but must also 
be able to instruct others in 
it, and to meet this the Corps 
was divided into eight sections, 
each section having attached 
to it five or six candidates for 
commissions, who were re- 
sponsible to me for the whole 
work of their sections. They 
made out their own time- 
tables and divided the work 
up amongst themselves, so that 
for the first fortnight one took 
all the close order drill, an- 
other the musketry, another 
signalling, and so on; the next 
fortnight they all changed 


round, so that by the end of 
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the first three months every 
candidate for a commission 
had instructed his section in 
every subject for a fortnight, 
and had it more or less at his 
finger ends. In addition, a 
regular scheme of lectures on 
various subjects was arranged 
for them which the rest of the 
school did not attend, and out- 
door work and small field-days, 
in which they had complete 
command, were of frequent 
occurrence. By this means, 
those who left us at Christmas 
1914 were thoroughly well- 
grounded in most of the neces- 
sary subjects. Nor did our 
activities cease at the end of 
the Christmas term, for I per- 
suaded the headmaster to let 
us have the run of one of the 
boarding-houses for a week, and 
there we foregathered from 
immediately after Christmas 
till the New Year for a course 
of instruction in tactics. The 
weather was very kind to us, 
and we spent the greater part 
of the day out of doors on 
various small tactical scliemes, 
and in the evenings we kept 
up our signalling by an hour's 
practice at reading the Morse 
Buzzer. At our official inspec- 
tion, just before the end of the 
Easter term, we received an 
extremely flattering report 
which contained the much- 
prized remark: “The system 
of training is excellent, and 
candidates for commissions are 
obviously taught to think and 
act for themselves.” 

Perhaps a few figures may 
not be out of place here. The 
average strength of the Corps 
which I commanded over the 
seven years of its existence up 
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to September 1915 had been 
about 130, with an annual 
leave of about 40. Actually 
283 cadets who had _ been 
through the Corps had left by 
that date, of which 52 left 
with commissions between 
August 1914 and September 
1915. These 283 were ac- 
counted for as follows :— 


Known to have taken 


commissions . . 240 
Enlisted 29 
Others 14 
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For the whole O.T.C. figures 
are only available up to March 
1915, and they read :— 


Known to have taken 
commissions . 27,000 

Enlisted ; . 12,000 

Others, probably about 10,000 


Comment is needless. What- 
ever may have been the 
opinion of the critics of the 
value of the O.T.C. before the 
war, there can be but one 
opinion of its value since the 
war began. 


II. ‘* CARRY-ON,” 


There are about 930 officers 
on the unattached list of the 
Territorial Force appointed for 
duty with the O.T.C., and the 
War Office issued orders that 
none of these— except those 
who could be spared without 
the work of the O.T.C. suffer- 
ing—should leave their posts. 
Although we had realised long 
ago that the O.T.C. from its 
very nature was a@ non-com- 
batant unit, and though these 
orders were probably the 
highest compliment we could 
have received, and implied an 
appreciation of the work we 
were doing, yet I am afraid 
we were all extremely jealous 
of those 130 odd who managed 
to persuade the powers that be 
that their services were not 
essential to the O.T.C. 

Personally, after being 
turned down by the doctor 
when I had a job both in the 
Artillery and in Kitchener's 
Army offered me, I came to 
the conclusion that I had better 
stay where I was until I was 
VOL, CXCIX.—NO,. MCCV. 


fit at least. This, however, did 
not prevent my wanting to do 
something in the Christmas 
holidays of 1914, and I was 
lucky enough to find a regi- 
ment that wanted an officer to 
lecture and help to train re- 
cruits. Both battalions of the 
regiment wanted an officer; 
but the Third was at Nigg; 
now, I had once had experience 
of Nigg in summer, and I did 
not think it was the place to 
choose spending Christmas in. 
So on December 18, 1914, I 
travelled to Greenock for five 
weeks’ work with a battalion 
of the Special Reserve. As 
things turned out, I was not 
far wrong in choosing Greenock 
—depressing spot though it 
is—in preference to Nigg, for 
I heard afterwards that the 
Third Battalion were still under 
canvas in weather which alter- 
nated between deluges of rain 
and ten to fifteen degrees of 
frost. 

When first I arrived there 
were no quarters — 80 

E 
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I had to stay in a hotel. When 
I inquired about a room, they 
told me only one was available, 
and that seemed ridiculously 
cheap. On investigation, it 
turned out to have no window 
and no fireplace. As the door 
practically led straight out 
into the hotel hall, and would 
have to be shut at night, I did 
not quite see myself sleeping 
in a hermetically sealed room 
which smelt as though it had 
not been tenanted since the 
year One. I was just going 
to try my luck elsewhere when 
a naval officer, already staying 
in the hotel, heard of my pre- 
dicament and offered to let me 
share his room until another 
was vacant. Naturally I was 
only too pleased to do so, and 
when I told him I had three 
brothers in the Navy, he be- 
came quite communicative and 
told me a lot of most interest- 
ing things about the Service. 
One night as we were stand- 
ing outside the Mess after 
dinner, I had my first experi- 
ence of being under shell fire, 
The greater part of the channel 
of the Clyde was closed, and 
only a narrow fairway close to 
the Fort Matilda shore was 
open to ships, which all had to 
pass the patrol ship and get 
permission to proceed. That 
night a steamer tried to slip 
past the patrol ship without 
permission, and without warn- 
ing the fort on the far side of 
the Clyde opened fire on her. 
The shot struck the water quite 
close to us, and ricochetted 
over our heads, eventually 
knocking out the bathroom of a 
house on the hill behind us, but 


without doing further damage. 
My work consisted of doing 
ordinary duty with A Company, 
and also lecturing to the officers 
and men of the battalion 
every afternoon. The latter 
was rather a thorn in the fiesh ; 
for the Colonel, in asking me 
to do it, warned me that they 
had had a lecture every day 
since war broke out, and were 
getting very tired of the 
ordinary things. So I had to 
cudgel my brains for something 
which, with a slight stretch 
of imagination, was of some 
military value, while at the 
same time it must be interest- 
ing, for no man after a day’s 
work wishes to listen to a dull 
lecture. I lectured on subjects 
varying from “The Falkland 
Islands Naval Battle” to 
“Protective Colouring,” and 
had to work hard to keep my 
end up for five weeks. Mine 
was & most appreciative 
audience, and after a couple of 
lectures, when they had tumbled 
to the fact that they were not 
too instructive, I often had to 
repeat them on wet mornings 
in the huts at the men’s own 
request. 

To my delight, A Company 
Commander believed in plenty 
of out-of-door work, and day 
after day, regardless of weather, 
we tramped the moors towards 
LochThom, The men grumbled 
incessantly, and from outward 
appearances you would have 
thought them always bordering 
on mutiny, but I am convinced 
they really infinitely preferred 
it to endless company drill 
or bayonet fighting on the 
esplanade. Anyhow, A Com- 
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pany Commander was not by 
any means the least popular 
officer in the battalion, as was 
proved one night when we 
sent off a draft at 2 A.M. 
He had been ill and was 
in bed, so I was seeing 
off the A Company party of 
the draft for him. Just as the 
train started one of them leaned 
out of the window and said to 
me: “ You can tell M. that I’m 
not going to climb any more of 
his —— hills!” Just at that 
moment M. appeared on the 
scene attired in a dressing- 
gown and overcoat, and the 
roar of cheering that greeted 
him was an eye-opener to any 
one who had imagined that the 
men did not appreciate his work 
on their behalf. 

To the uninitiated like my- 
self, the preparation of a draft 
was a matter of much interest. 
Accustomed as I was to school- 
boys and their proverbial habit 
of losing things, I was con- 
siderably surprised to find that 
even grown men can, under 
similar conditions, outdo the 
schoolboy. The draft was de- 
tailed the day before it had to 
start, and was at once fitted 
out with boots, clothing, and 
every necessary that it lacked. 
The sight of a new pair of 
boots and clothes which would 
fetch a good price at the 
nearest pawn-shop was too 
much for one of the draft: that 
night, having collected all his 
outfit that could readily be 
changed into cash, he went 
absent without leave and re- 
turned the following morning 
with the clothes he stood up 
in, and nothing more, except 
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a distinct smell of stale whisky. 
Funnily enough, he apparently 
never imagined that his absence 
would mean being struck off 
the draft, and, after hearing 
the Colonel’s remarks at orderly 
room, I saw him retire for the 
nonce from the regiment’s ken 
with tears in his eyes, 

But to return to the draft. 
It was to be inspected by the 
Fortress Commander at 11 A.M, 
and by 8.30 A.M. every Com- 
pany was in the throes of 
preparing its quota of the 
draft. Each man had practi- 
cally to be dressed from a nude 
condition, to ensure that he 
had all the necessary articles of 
clothing and equipment some- 
where on his person; and even 
when this had taken place one 
by one under the eagle eye of the 
Company Commander, as likely 
as not the man would put 
down something and leave it 
behind before he got on 
parade. A final inspection 
of packs was taken by the 
majority as an opportunity 
for a demonstration in con- 
juring: the fact that a man 
would be razorless or tooth- 
brushless when he got to the 
front did not prevent those 
whose packs had been passed 
as complete from throwing 
across the hut articles which 
they possessed but which were 
sadly missing from the packs 
of their companions. For the 
moment, until the game was 
spotted, the hut looked like 
the stage of a_ third-rate 
music hall with the “‘ Brothers 
Bimbo” doing their celebrated 
razor-catching turn. 

But time is getting on, and 
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willy-nilly the draft must be 
got on parade, trusting that 
the Fortress Commander will 
not find any man without his 
identity-disc or pay-book or 
other more obvious articles of 
equipment. The train does 
not leave until 12.30 A.M., and 
how many of these hardly 
collected articles will still be 
in possession of the draft by 
train time I should not like 
to hazard a guess. It is per- 
haps just as well that the 
Fortress Commander does not 
inspect them again on the 
platform. 

It rained without ceasing 
almost every day, and the 
camp soon became a quagmire 
of bottomless mud. Walking 
the greasy pole was as no- 
thing compared to the journey 
on floating planks to the 
orderly room. The planks 
were supposed to be continu- 
ous, but then so too was the 
mud, and the latter, like the 
Pharisees of old, seemed to 
have the knack of getting the 
upper seat. So when a gap 
appeared it was a case of 
jumping to the next plank— 
a gymnastic feat that was 
always watched with much in- 
terest—or taking one’s chance 
of finding the submerged and 
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missing plank not too deep 
in the mud, and then woe 
betide one if some scallywag 
had found a use for even a 
mud-soddened plank and had 
abstracted it the night before. 

During the last week I had 
command of A Company, as 
the Colonel was away on leave, 
and Major M was tempo- 
rarily in command of the bat- 
talion. Work in the huts in 
wet weather did not appeal to 
me, so we spent our time out 
of doors. One day we had 
field sports. These consisted 
of relay races, obstacle races 
through hedges and barbed 
wire, hill-climbing, and march- 
ing across country by the map. 
What most impressed me was 
that the old soldier, despite his 
age, was generally much better 
at these than the younger and 
slacker members of the Com- 
pany. Competition for a small 
prize amongst the platoens kept 
the interest going until the end, 
and I never want to see 4 
better-contested cross-country 
race than we had that after- 
noon for a final after two 
platoons had tied for first 
place. I was quite sorry when 
January 18th came and I had 
to return to the more humdrum 
work of the O.T.C. 





Ill, A NEW SPHERE OF WORK—AND THE PRESENT 


WORTH OF 


By March 1915 I was passed 
fit by the doctor, and was just 
wondering what I should do, 
when the War Office appointed 
me Instructor at one of the 
New Schools of Instruction for 


THE 0.T.C. 


young officers which were being 
organised in considerable num- 
bers allover the country. These 
schools were intended to give, 
preparatory to joining their 
regiments, a preliminary train- 
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ing as officers to those who had 
just got their commissions, The 
original length of the course 
was one month, and every 
month a batch of seventy-five 
newly gazetted officers was 
sent to us: the courses have 
latterly been lengthened to six 
weeks, and their seope some- 
what increased. 

The experience gained dur- 
ing twelve years’ teaching can- 
not be lightly cast aside, and 
although one would prefer a 
more strenuous job, teaching is 
probably the work for which I 
am most fitted—by no means 
a small consideration in these 
days, when one should turn 
one’s hand to what one can do 
best. 

Thus at last I have joined 
the small band of O.T.C. 
officers who have been allowed 
to devote their whole time to 
the work they have most at 
heart. Fortunately I am able 
to combine both the work of 
Instructor at the School of 
Instruction and the responsi- 
bility of an officer command- 
ing an O.T.C.; for although 
I have not been at school since 
March 1915, I am still nominally 
in command of the corps there, 
and have to supervise the 
training and obtain commis- 
sions for those cadets who are 
old enough to get them. Now 
that the first rush is over, we 
have settled down to turning 
out our usual number of cadets 
per year—probably about forty. 
Taken as a whole, the schools 
turn out about 4500 cadets a 
year, and these, with the few 
exceptions of those who leave 
at too young an age, will all 
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take commissions. Thus, with- 
out any expense to the coun- 
try, an annual draft of 4500 
officers is being provided by the 
schools. 

To obtain this result, about 
800 O.T.C. officers are still 
employed at the schools, and 
they have been lately the sub- 
ject of considerable criticism 
and controversy. Needless to 
say, they are all as keen as 
can be to be spending the 
whole time on military work, 
but they are torn two ways. 
They cannot go unless, in the 
opinion of the War Office, they- 
can be spared; whether they 
can be spared must of neces- 
sity be settled by their various 
headmasters. If they take the 
law into their own hands and 
go, they will probably render 
a good many schools unwork- 
able owing to shortness of 
teaching staff; and thus will 
fall foul of the powers that 
be, and will have no guaran- 
tee that when the War is 
over their places will still be 
there to fall into again. If 
they stay, they have every good 
excuse—they are indispensable 
—the War Office does not 
want them to go, or would 
have ordered them elsewhere: 
they are doing better work 
where they are than they could 
possibly do as an ordinary regi- 
mental subaltern. Yet human 
nature is such that it is not 
satisfied these days with good 
excuses: one wants to be up 
and doing all the time, with 
all one’s force. 

It really comes to this. To 
let the whole 800 go would 
close down the O.T.C., and 
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would stop at the source the 
4500 officers per year that the 
schools supply; to take away 
any appreciable number of the 
800 would mean a proportion- 
ally serious reduction in the 
military efficiency of the 
officers turned out. 

The schoolboy is now a mili- 
tary enthusiast; he is given 
the best ef chances of becom- 
ing efficient in every sense of 
the word; he quite realises 
that his work may be a matter 
of life or death not only to 
himself but to his men later 
on, and the O.T.C. is now 


probably the most popular 
institution amongst the varied 
occupations of school life. 

The O.T.C. is a goose that 
lays 4500 golden eggs a year, 
but requires 800 people to feed 
it. Which is the better plan 
—to kill the goose and liberate 
its feeders, or go on collecting 
golden eggs? “Quien sabe!” 
There is one other solution. 
Why not keep the 800 to feed 
the goose, but make them feed 
the gander—in the form of 
Derby Recruits not yet called 
to the Colours—too? Why 
not ? 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


MR ASQUITH’S ECONOMY—THE CLOSING OF MUSEUMS—SCIENCE 


AND THE HUMANITIES — THE 


CUCKOO OF LEARNING — THE 


LESSONS OF HISTORY—  BLOCKADES, PAST AND PRESENT— 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE OPERATIVES OF MANCHESTER, 


THERE have been few more 
highly edifying spectacles of 
late than that of Mr Asquith 
pronouncing @ panegyric on 
economy. The occasion was 
suitable for this exercise of his 
talents. The proposed economy 
did not touch the pocket of 
any politician. It was not 
designed to alienate a single 
voter from the great cause of 
Radicalism, or to lessen by a 
halfpenny the war-chest of the 
Party. The closing of the 
Museums, our one great public 
achievement in the cause of 
economy, will endanger no 
interest vested in the House of 
Commons, It is, moreover, 
peculiarly fitted to satisfy the 
soul of the politician, because 
it combines with the smallest 
amount of saving the largest 
amount of inconvenience. It 
will set free a few policemen 
for other and more laborious 
work, and it will put in the 
Treasury’s pocket a very modest 
sum. In exchange for these 
trumpery advantages it will 
curtail the highest of our 
pleasures and check the zeal of 
many a scholar, still important 
even in time of war. 

If the closing of the Museums 
aided, by a feather’s weight, 
the conduct of the war, we 
should make no protest. But 
it is of no more real profit to 


the country than the saving of 
a single halfpenny stamp would 
be in the balance-sheet of a 
great commercial house. It is 
merely a specimen of the false 
economy which is dear to the 
heart of our Ministers, The 
men who have flung away 
money with both hands in 
pressing high wages upon the 
working man; who, rather than 
check expenditure, have paid 
boys of seventeen as much as 
£7 a week; who have coldly 
contemplated a prodigal waste 
of timber and meat and bread— 
have after a great effort pulled 
themselves together and closed 
the Museums, It is as though 
a spendthrift, who has lost 
£100,000 on the turf, should 
deny himself an egg at break- 
fast - time. The spendthrift 
glows, for a moment, with an 
unearned satisfaction. He has 
not brought himself one inch 
nearer to solvency. 

But that resolute economist, 
Mr Asquith, turns a deaf ear 
to the argument that the 
money saved by the closing of 
Museums is “a mere fleabite.” 
He is inclined by temperament 
to defend any project of which 
he approves on the ground that 
it is a little one. No one will 
ever accuse him of harbouring 
lofty ideals or of sketching 
heroic projects. Give him a 
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“fleabite” and he is happy. 
“Every pound,” said he in his 
most unctuous manner, “that 
could be saved without serious 
detriment to the permanent in- 
terests of the country was a 
contribution which it was the 
duty of the Government not to 
neglect.” It sounds well, 
doesn’t it? and it means pre- 
cisely nothing. Economy is 
obviously the Government’s 
duty, and we have Mr Asquith’s 
word for it that in economy the 
Government has failed. That 
money has been squandered, as 
though it had no value what- 
ever, in camps and upon con- 
tracts, is a menace to our na- 
tional security. That butchers, 
bakers, and tinkers, wholly un- 
qualified persons, should be paid 
toinspect factories of munitions, 
is fresh evidence of the rotten- 
ness of our system. With all 
these failures to conduct the war 
according to sound principles 
we are familiar. We deplore 
them, and despair of impreve- 
ment so long as Ministers 
chosen to disturb the peace in 
a time of tranquillity are en- 
trusted with the management 
of warlike operations, But 
there are many pounds which 
can be saved “ without serious 
detriment to the permanent in- 
terests of the country,” and 
which as a contribution it is 
Mr Asquith’s duty “not to 
neglect.” We do not know 
precisely what the House of 
Commons costs us year in, 
year out, The gallant 
twenty-two, having insisted 
without precedent and without 
shame upon pooling their 
salaries, divide among them- 
selves considerably more than 


£80,000. Remember that we 
are at war, and ask yourself 
whether these public servants 
could not sustain life on rather 
less than £4000 a year apiece, 
Mr Asquith, in the clearest 
statement that ever he made 
in the whole course of his 
career, a statement hedged 
about by no “ifs” and 
‘“‘whens,” declared that he 
meant to stick to his salary, 
and his colleagues doubtless 
will stick to him. But it is 
not only our Ministers that 
we pay for, The whole House 
now lives or can live at the 
public charges. To pretend 
that the salary of £400 a year, 
which each member receives, 
is well laid out in war-time is 
absurd. The services of the 
members, always of doubtful 
value, should have been freely 
given or withheld even in 
peace. Now that we are en- 
gaged in a death-struggle with 
Germany, the first luxury we 
should deny ourselves is pay- 
ment of members. The money 
was granted easily enough 
without the support of an Act 
of Parliament; it can be with- 
drawn with equal ease; and 
the sooner it is withdrawn the 
more willing shall we be to 
believe in the sincerity of Mr 
Asquith and his colleagues 
when they utter pompous plati- 
tudes about economy. After 
all, a pint of example is worth 
a gallon of precept. 

The truth is that of late 
years we have taken the House 
of Commons and its members 
and its squabbles far too seri- 
ously. A country prosperous 
and at peace looks about it 
for a mimic warfare. And 
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England has found its dis- 
traction in the football field 
and in the vast circus of poli- 
tics. Like the idlers of im- 
perial Rome, we have indulged 
too freely our love of faction. 
The “ins” and the “outs” are 
to us what the “greens” and 
the “blues” were to the 
Romans. We parade our fan- 
ciful colours, and ascribe to 
them divine powers and mys- 
terious origins. We pretend 
that their respective victories 
announce to us, as the tri- 
umphs of this or that faction 
announced to the Romans, a 
plentiful harvest or a prosper- 
ous navigation. Gibbon con- 
demns “the blind ardour of 
the Roman people, who devoted 
their lives and fortunes to the 
colour which they espoused.” 
Has our ardour been any less 
blind? Are our hustings the 
places of saner thought than 
the hippodrome of old, where 
a@ favourite charioteer made 
profits which ‘sometimes ex- 
ceeded those of an advocate”? 
We do not think so, For 
many years the democracy has 
held undisputed sway in Great 
Britain, and its leaders have 
taught it no single lesson of 
patriotism or good government. 
It has found at the hustings 
the chance of a fight, and no 
more. The colours which it 
has displayed have meant as 
much and as little as the green 
and blue of Rome. When it 
has been swayed by any other 
emotion than excitement, it 
has been an emotion of greed. 
And if England is to recover 
herself after the unparalleled 
loss and exertion of the war, 
she must put politics in their 


proper place and go quietly 
abeut her business, conscious 
at last of the simple truth that 
the wisest ruler is he who 
makes the least fuss and the 
fewest promises. 

The closing of the museums 
is but a symptom of a growing 
disease. A desperate attempt 
will be made after the war to 
infect England with a worse 
than German materialism. We 
are to learn, so it is said, from 
our enemies. If a noisy faction 
has its way we shall be per- 
mitted no longer to study 
anything whose profitable end 
cannot easily be foreseen. We 
are to prove the sincerity of 
our attacks upon Germany by 
doing our best to imitate her. 
And the first act of imitation 
will, we are told, be the aboli- 
tion or transformation of our 
older Universities. That there 
are many new Universities, a 
proper field of experiment, does 
not carry any weight with the 
reformers, who are resolute to 
destroy the quiet growth of 
many centuries, So the attack 
has already been begun in force. 
Whatever happens is lightly 
presumed to be the fault of 
Oxford and Cambridge. We 
are unprepared for war with 
Germany—it was the fault of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Our 
men of science have not been 
invited by the Government to 
co-operate in the conduct of 
the campaign—it is the fault 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Our 
commercial travellers were out- 
stripped by the Germans in 
Russia and the East—it is the 
fault of Oxford and Cambridge. 
And so on in a foolish progres- 
sion of false charges. 
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In answer to those who tell 
the world what Oxford and 
Cambridge have not done— 
things be it remembered which 
they never undertook to de—it 
should be enough to enumerate 
what Oxford and Cambridge 
have done in the war. No 
foundations in England have 
given better or more gallant 
service. If only the envious 
detractors of our Universities 
would visit their empty colleges 
and silent courts, they might 
begin to understand the con- 
tribution which learning, proud- 
ly and willingly, has made to 
the defence of the country. It 
has made the greatest sacrifice 
possible—it has effaced itself. 
All those of military age and 
strength, dons and under- 
graduates, have joined the 
armed forces of the Crown. 
What they have accomplished 
on the field of battle is known 
to us all. The names of hun- 
dreds, who have given their 
lives to their country, stand 
imperishable upon the roll of 
honour. Here, at any rate, in 
Oxford and Cambridge, there 
should be no disdain, as there 
is no regret. Yet not for a 
moment is the carping of envy 
silent. 

First of all, there are those who 
tell us that safety alone lies in 
the multiplication of professors. 
We are invited to adopt as our 
own the much-abused system 
of Germany. It was said 
about the beginning of the war 
that the cynical spirit of depre- 
dation which drove our enemies 
to attack Belgium was encour- 
aged and applauded by the 
German professors. Scholars, 
who hitherto had won and 


held the respect of Englishmen, 
came forward to proclaim their 
contempt of law and decency. 
On all sides we heard the State- 
paid professor denounced as the 
enemy of the human race, as 
indeed he has proved himself. 
Perhaps he couldn’t help it. 
He was part of a monstrously 
bad system. Powerless to claim 
for learning the freedom in 
which alone it can thrive, he 
did and said what he was paid 
to do and say. Had he pur- 
sued his own path of research, 
indifferent to the voice of 
authority, he would have been 
incontinently dismissed. If 
Treitschke held his Chair at 
Berlin, he held it because he 
seemed to be useful to the 
State, whose omnipotence he 
himself resented. He was paid 
not to serve the cause of 
history, but to preach the 
aggrandisement of Prussia. 
And so well did he earn his 
stipend that his name will go 
down the ages as one among 
the few begetters of the 
bloodiest war the world has 
ever known. Yet let it be 
remembered to his credit that 
at the end he saw only too 
plainly that his teaching, de- 
signed to glorify the ambitions 
of Berlin, had feund a natural 
result in gross materialism and 
moral perversity. 

Indeed it is clear enough, 
if our Universities are to 
be the haunts of State-fed 
professors, that we shall get 
served out to us not learning, 
but whatever policy our Gov- 
ernment deems for the moment 
profitable. Had the German 
system prevailed in England 
during the last ten years, we 
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should have heard in the 
lecture-room little else than the 
beauty of disarmament and the 
exquisite wisdom of peace at 
any price. With a vague pre- 
tence of historical or economic 
research, we should have been 
invited in dulcet tones to pre- 
pare our throat for the knife. 
And as it seems wiser to us 
that our Universities should 
still be content to pursue 
knowledge for its own sake, so 
the recent history of Germany 
should provide an awful warn- 
ing to those who pretend that 
England can be saved only 
by the instant appointment of 
innumerable professors. 

Professors! There are those 
who find a delicate music in 
the word, which of cld was 
properly consecrated to con- 
jurers and hairdressers. They 
were busy before the war, these 
champions of the professorate ; 
they are busy to-day; they 
were busy sixty years ago. 
Dean Mansel knew as early 
as 1852 what the University 
reformers were about. In his 
‘Phronlisterion’ he made his 
Commissioner, Socrates, shud- 
der at the mere mention of 
Tutor— 


“Tutor! benighted wretch! did’st 
thou say Tutor? 

Who talks of Tutors now? The coin’s 
not current. 

Professors, man, Professors are the 
thing. 

They'll mould and model English 
education 

On the best German plan: ’tis quite 
delightful 

To see how German students learn of 
them. 

No bigotry, no narrow-minded feeling, 

Nothing sectarian.” 


Such was the nonsense talked 
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sixty years ago by the friends 
of Germany. And such will 
be the nonsense talked as soon 
as the war is over by those 
who cannot observe the differ- 
ence which separates the Eng- 
lish from the German tempera- 
ment, and who are wholly 
impervious to the later lessons 
taught by the war. 

If our reformers secured 
their professors, they would 
take care that they taught 
nothing but science. For some 
years science, as a missionary 
force, has been under a cloud. 
The influence of Huxley and 
Tyndall, who preached a new 
gospel with all the energy of 
capable rhetoricians, has waned. 
And to-day science has taken 
as an ally the violent material- 
ism which Huxley and Tyndall 
would have despised, and which 
insists that nothing shall be 
taught that does not help the 
hapless boy in his future eareer. 
So we are told we can secure 
a brilliant future only by be- 
coming a nation of chemists. 
Henceforth the army of civil 
servants shall be enrolled 
wholly and solely from students 
of science. Chemistry is the 
creed, biology is the only learn- 
ing fit for men, The argument 
is dangerous. Chemistry cer- 
tainly is an excellent thing 
for chemists. There is no 
reason why we should all 
be chemists. Think of the 
fierce competition among the 
thousands of excellent citizens 
thus nurtured! Why, indeed, 
should the chemists run this 
risk, when hundreds of modest 
scholars are quite content to 
study the barbarous tongues of 
Greece and Rome, or to recover 
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from the records of the past 
the true thoughts and actions 
of our ancestors? Yet there 
are certain men of science, 
blind to their own interests 
and to the interests of their 
country, who would abolish all 
teaching but their own from 
school and university. They 
would devote three-quarters of 
marks given, and therefore of 
time spent, to natural science 
and mathematics, and into the 
fourth quarter they would 
pack, as into an omnibus, all 
languages, ancient and modern, 
all. histories, all literatures, 
geography—every study, brief- 
ly, in which the taint of man’s 
hand may be perceived. It is 
a strange thing this ferocious 
attack upon the humanities, 
and it proves that the war 
has killed in some unbalanced 
minds the sense of humour and 
proportion. 

Nor do the men of science 
understand that if they killed 
all other learning than their 
own they would commit sui- 
cide. For all men there is a 
need of verbal expression, which 
can be satisfied only by the 
study of languages, and which 
is most easily satisfied by the 
study of Greek and Latin. 
Even those who think them- 
selves the supreme heroes of 
our time, the more arrogant 
among the men of science, can- 
not breathe upon paper and be 
plain. There is no finality in 
the pursuits of men, and scien- 
tific treatises live, if they live 
at all, by their gift of expres- 
sion. In this respect they differ 
not from other works of art 
in prose or verse. Why is it 
that the books of Euclid have 


survived all the shocks of 
chance and change? Because 
their author displayed a superb 
economy of style. We are told 
by mathematicians that Euclid 
is old-fashioned and worn-out. 
He is to-day excluded even 
from the paradise of the Little- 
go. Yet he has conferred a 
greater boon upon mankind 
than a thousand impeccable 
geometers. For he has taught 
many generations of willing 
pupils the difficult art of 
rejecting unseemly and un- 
necessary words. 

And then after the man of 
science there comes along the 
“breezy”? champion of prac- 
tical success, who believes that 
a full breeches’ pocket is the 
one symbol of salvation, and 
who is sure that if only our 
colleges had all been real com- 
mercial academies before the 
war we should have beaten the 
Germans easily. He forgets 
that Treitschke was not 4 
captain of industry, and that 
Herr Wilamovitz- Mollendorff, 
who admits that he learned 
the art of textual criticism in 
England, is Rector of Berlin's 
University. So that even 
when he thinks he is aping 4 
bad model he falls below it. 
Here is the ideal of our 
“breezy” champion. He in- 
sists that the Universities 
should be permitted to exist 
only on such conditions as 
these: (1) That not less than 
two-thirds of their fellowships 
and scholarships should be 
allocated for proficiency in the 
natural sciences, and always 
with due regard to the ap- 
plicability to the industries of 
the country; and (2) that the 
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holders of fellowships should 
keep in immediate and con- 
stant touch, and should have 
close knowledge of, the cap- 
tains of industry throughout 
the country. And this cham- 
pion of stern utility was once 
the headmaster of a _ public 
school. 

Thus our new reformers, 
intimidated by the war, would 
put an end at a single blow 
to humanity and disinterested- 
ness. They would urge the 
coming generation to do noth- 
ing, to learn nothing, that did 
not make a sure and speedy 
profit in hard cash. And a 
precious race of cynics they 
would rear—a race compared 
with which the modern Ger- 
mans would appear angels of 
light and gentleness! Here, 
indeed, is a fine “culture” to 
fight for, a ‘‘culture” of greed 
and selfishness, a “culture” 
stripped of gracious memories 
and of all respect for the 
beauty and heroism of ages 
dead and gone. Were we to 
accept these new gospels of 
education, we should start for 
the race, as it were from 
scratch, on the day we were 
born, There would be noth- 
ing behind us, not even the 
thought of an old tradition. 
We should come into the world 
spiritually naked, spiritually 
naked we should go out of it. 
Cut off harshly from the past, 
we should grow up in the 
belief that the world began 
with the last balance - sheet, 
that there was nothing worth 
doing for its own sake, that 
even- Science herself, the one 
bright, shining goddess of us 
all, was respectable, because 
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she jingled the fairy gold in 
her hands. 

Now the men of science and 
the professors of education, 
who have set up those false 
idols, seem to us not merely 
to be the victims of a panic 
fear, but to misunderstand the 
whole purpose of a University. 
It is the business of Oxford 
and Cambridge not to ensure 
their alumni a full pocket, but 
to educate them. And edu- 
cation means something more 
than a knowledge of chemistry 
and biology. The system 
which now exists at our seats 
of learning is no accident, nor 
is it the contrivance of a 
private malice. It has as 
little to do with vested in- 
terests as with the ledgers of 
commerce. It is an expression 
of our temperament, the slow 
growth of many centuries. 
The study of Greek and Latin 
demand no apology at this 
hour. No man shall under- 
stand his own tongue save 
through the knowledge of 
other tongues. And if there 
exist languages better suited 
to train the mind or to express 
in prose and verse the high 
thoughts of men, let them be 
brought instantly to our ken. 
Yet we doubt whether Choctaw, 
or Zulu with all its clicks, 
could wisely replace Greek and 
Latin, for the literature of 
Greece and Rome are the 
parents of all modern litera- 
tures; and if we would under- 
derstand our origins, if we 
would not miss a thousand 
quick allusions, then we must 
still betake us to Homer and 
Virgil. He who would read 
Milton or even Shakespeare 
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without a knowledge of the 
Classics would feel his way to 
their true meaning through a 
mist of error. 

It is a strange thing, the 
animosity to Greek, which 
seems to possess the minds of 
these who deal in “progress.” 
It is based not upon reason, 
but upon a kind of wild hatred. 
Perhaps it is that the Greek 
characters seem barbarous to 
the modern eye; perhaps the 
odd ferocity survives uncon- 
sciously from an old strain of 
Puritanism. But true it is 
that the Radicals of to-day 
join hands, in their attack 
upon Greek, with the re- 
actionaries of the sixteenth 
century. The monks, as 
Erasmus tells us, knew but 
one virtue—an ignorance of 
Greek. A set of false scholars 
at Oxford styled itself Trojans: 
one of the band called himself 
Priam, another Hecter, an- 
other Paris; and the object of 
them all was to throw ridicule 
upon the Greek language and 
literature. They recognised no 
study but the study of theo- 
logy, just as the pedants 
among men of science recog- 
nise no study but the study 
of science. . They were casti- 
gated by Sir Thomas More, in 
@ passage which is as true 
to-day as when it was written. 
‘‘Students,” said he, “are sent 
to Oxford to receive general in- 
struction. They do not go there 
merely te learn theology. Some 
go to learn law, some to learn 
human nature from poets, and 
orators, and historians—forms 
eof knowledge useful even to 
preachers, if their congrega- 
tions are not to think them 


fools. Others, again, go to 
universities to study natural 
science and philosophy and 
art; and this wonderful gentle- 
man is te condemn the whele 
of it under one sentence. He 
says that nothing is of im- 
portanee except theelogy. How 
can he know theology if he is 
ignorant of Hebrew and Greek 
and Latin? . A certain 
preacher calls those who study 
Greek heretics. The teachers 
of Greek, he says, are full- 
grown devils, the learners of 
Greek are little devils. . . . 
It is not for me te defend 
Greek. You know yourselves 
that it needs no defence. The 
finest writings on all subjects, 
theology included, are in 
Greek.” Change, as you may, 
theology for science, and you 
will see that the confusion of 
the bigot is as great now as 
it was in the sixteenth 
century. 

As Sir Thomas More says, 
men go to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to receive general 
instruction. For those who 
design to follow commerce at 
once the city is the best train- 
ing-ground. Meanwhile men 
of science, as they know per- 
fectly well, ars made welcome 
at our older universities, and 
if science be not adequately 
taught within their walls, who 
is to blame but the men of 
science themselves? Upon 
them are lavished a great 
part of the endowments and 
emoluments of the universities. 
Not a penny is grudged that 
may aid their researches and 
encourage their enterprise. If 
money be saved, it is spent, too 
freely we think, upon the 
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natural sciences. To satisfy 
the increasing demands of the 
popular study, literature is 
starved. But the appetite of 
science grows with what it 
feeds on, and it will satisfy its 
greed, we are told, with no- 
thing less than the extinction, 
partial or complete, of other 
studies. 

Its further encroachment, 
largely a matter of fashion, 
will be strictly and successfully 
opposed. The cuckoo is not 
yet esteemed as the wisest of 
our birds. Weshall not return 
to the thievery of 1852, when 
it was calculated that six fel- 
lowships of Corpus, six of 
Merton, twelve of Magdalen, 
and twenty-four of All Souls 
would provide for fourteen pro- 
fessors. Nor have we fought 
this war merely to fall into 
a pit of Teutonic pedantry. 
After the signing of the peace 
we shall do our best to remain 
Englishmen in our _ highest 
development, and shall not ae- 
cept the invitation of scientific 
bigotry to become sham Ger- 
mans. The chain which con- 
nects the members of our 
universities with the captains 
of industry is already forged, 
and the captains of industry 
have decided that they prefer 
those who have been trained 
in the older studies to those 
who have taken a degree in 
triposes of a later growth. Not 
long since a commercial house 
in the east sent to Cambridge 
for a chemist. A chemist was 
despatched, a marvel of our 
newest training; the com- 
mercial house found him 
wanting and sent him home, 
on the groynd that, being 


nothing but a chemist, he was 
ignorant of the world ; and thus 
was the truth exemplified that 
a mere chemist is of no greater 
use to his fellows than the 
mere pedant who has gradu- 
ated in any other school. 
And those who cry aloud for 
the exclusive study of natural 
science forget, as we have said, 
the works of man. They would 
have us believe that it is better 
to dissect the leg of a frog 
than to get a glimmering, 
faint it may be, of the mind 
of a poet. Yet we shall still 
learn the lesson of courage 
and nobility that Homer has 
to teach in a language that 
is not Pope’s, Plutarch shall 
still be our breviary, and not 
always in the prose of Amyot 
or North. The pomp of Ais- 
chylus, the exquisite modera- 
tion of Sophecles, sball never 
compete for our favour with 
the fumes of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. There is work for 
science to do, and that work 
it will achieve without cutting 
us all down to fit its bed of 
Procrustes. And as for those 
who would follow the study of 
letters and yet condemn the 
classics on the ground that 
they have stood the test of 
twenty centuries, let them still 
remember that verily in the 
kingdom of art a dead lion is 
better than a thousand live 
dogs. In conclusion, our uni- 
versities are marked by the 
stain of no disgrace. They 
can hold their heads high; 
they may refrain from making 
any excuses to the tyrant 
science. The war has given 
them the chance of vindicating 
themselves, and magnificently 
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have they taken it. From 
their despised studies they 
have learned and taught the 
habit of command, and more 
effectively perhaps than any 
other institutions in the coun- 
try they have performed the 
duty which was laid upon 
them of fashioning not Greek 
scholars, nor chemists, nor his- 
torians, nor agriculturists, but 
men. 

And those who would im- 
prison the study of the past in 
a@ tiny corner of space and 
time count not the injustice 
they would do to the proper 
government of their country. 
If politics be anything better 
than a jumbled empiricism, it 
is a form of applied history. 
They who know not what has 
been can neither understand 
the present nor divine the 
future. The problem of the 
blockade, for instance, which 
has perplexed the timid minds 
of our Ministers, can be solved 
only in accordance with the 
known practice of the nations. 
Whenever it is suggested that 
the Fleet should do the work 
for which it was called into 
being, we are told that the 
feelings of the neutrals must 
be considered. So tenderly 
are the feelings of the neu- 
trals considered that they are 
having, in Lord Devonport’s 
phrase, the time of their 
lives. They are amassing huge 
fertunes out of the sufferings 
of the belligerents, and not 
content with the heaps of gold 
which they are piling up, they 
talk loudly of their rights and 
mutter ominous phrases about 
the freedom of the sea. Our 
Foreign Office, more tender of 


the neutral susceptibilities 
than of the safety of the Allies, 
forgets the precedents with 
which history abounds, and 
resolutely ignoring the lessons 
of the past, not only length- 
ens the war but endangers 
the security of the Empire. 
Yet there is before us all the 
precedent of the Civil War in 
America, which might prove 
at once a stimulus to the fad- 
ing energy of our Ministers 
and a check upon the selfish 
policy of President Wilson. 
The lesson is the better worth 
learning because the positions 
of England and America are 
to-day reversed. In 1862 the 
operatives of Manchester were 
brought to the verge of starva- 
tion because the blockade of 
the Southern ports of the 
United States deprived them 
of cotton. They did not whine 
nor whimper; they did not 
plead that the feelings of 
neutrals should be respected. 
They took what aid they might 
from their own Government, 
and sent a message of sym- 
pathy to Abraham Lincoln. 
The incident confers credit 
upon both parties; it also 
makes clear what the position 
of a belligerent should be to- 
wards a neutral. The answer 
which Abraham Lincoln sent 
to their message is so nearly 
pertinent to the present cir- 
cumstances—it is, moreover, 
so fine a piece of plain elo- 
quence—that we think it right 
to quote it at length. After 
setting forth the duty which 
he was called to discharge on 
his election as President of the 
United States, Lincoln thus 
proceeds— 
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“T have understood well 
that the duty of self-preser- 
vation rests solely with the 
American people; but I have 
at the same time been aware 
that favour er disfavour of 
foreign nations might have a 
material influence in enlarging 
or prolonging the struggle with 
disloyal men in which the coun- 
try is engaged. A fair exam- 
ination of history has served to 
authorise a belief that the past 
actions and influences of the 
United States were generally 
regarded as having been bene- 
ficial toward mankind. I have, 
therefore, reckoned upon the 
forbearance of nations. Cir- 
cumstances—to some of which 
you kindly allude—induce me 
especially to expect that if 
justice and good faith should 
be practised by the United 
States, they would encounter 
no hostile influence on the part 
of Great Britain. It is now a 
pleasant duty to acknowledge 
the demonstration you have 
given of your desire that a 
spirit of amity and peace 
toward this country may pre- 
vail in the councils of your 
Queen, who is respected and 
esteemed in your own country 
only more than she is by the 
kindred nation which has its 
home on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

“T know and deeply deplore 
the sufferings which the work- 
ing men at Manchester, and 
in all Europe, are called to 
endure in this crisis. It has 
been often and studiously re- 
presented that the attempt to 
overthrow this Government, 
which was built upon the 
foundation of human rights, and 
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to substitute for it one whieh 
should rest exclusively on the 
basis of human slavery, was 
likely to obtain the favour of 
Europe. Through the action 
ef our disloyal citizens the 
working men of Europe have 
been subjected to severe trials 
for the purpose of forcing their 
sanction to that attempt. Un- 
der the circumstances, I cannot 
but regard your decisive utter- 
ances upon the question as an 
instance of sublime Christian 
heroism which has not been 
surpassed in any age or in any 
country. It is, indeed, an en- 
ergetic and reinspiring assur- 
ance of the inherent power of 
truth, and of the ultimate and 
universal triumph of justice, 
humanity, and freedom. I do 
not doubt that the sentiments 
you have expressed will be 
sustained by your great nation ; 
and, on the other hand, I have 
no hesitation in assuring you 
that they will excite admira- 
tion, esteem, and the most re- 
ciprocal feelings of friendship 
among the American people. 
I hail this interchange of senti- 
ment, therefore, as an augury 
that whatever else may happen, 
whatever misfortune may befall 
your country or my own, the 
peace and friendship which 
now exist between the two 
nations will be, as it shall be 
my desire to make them, per- 
petual.” 

It were well if all the neu- 
trals, and the United States 
especially, were to read over 
this passage whenever they 
take up their pen to address 
a note of expostulation to 
Great Britain. They would 
see with how different a meas- 
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ure our loyalty of fifty years 
ago has been meted out to us 
again. If Mr Wilson is able 
to read the glowing words of 
his predecessor without shame, 
then truly he is proof against 
the common emotions of human- 
ity. Abraham Lincoln reck- 
oned, rightly, upon our for- 
bearance. His successor would 
strike “forbearance” from his 
vocabulary. Lincoln deplored 
the sufferings to which the 
working men of Manchester 
were exposed. Mr Wilson 
would flout precedent in order 
to increase the store of 
dollars which is heaped higher 
and higher every day. To 
Lincoln the “decisive utter- 
ances” of the English opera- 
tives seemed ‘“‘an instance of 
sublime Christian heroism.” 
There is neither sublimity nor 
heroism in Mr Wilson’s con- 
tention that America, in de- 
fiance of our blockade, shall be 
permitted to pour out through 
neutral ports whatever sup- 
plies our enemies may demand. 


We to-day stand where Abra- 
ham Lincoln stood in 1863; 
we ask of the United States a 
tithe of the sacrifice which we 
gladly faced when they were 
in the throes of civil war; and 
we ask it in vain. We are 
fighting the same battle of 
“justice, humanity, and free- 
dom” which Lincoln fought, 
and in requital of our ancient 
“forbearance” we are met 
with the inhuman arguments 
of lawyers, with the pedantry 
of a “college-professor.” How 
then shall the friendship be- 
tween the two nations be, as 
Lincoln hoped it would be, 
“perpetual”? Let Mr Wilson 
ponder the words of the great- 
est President who ever so- 
journed at the White House, 
and ask himself what Lincoln 
would have done and said in 
the crisis of to-day, and 
whether he, the last upon 
whom the mantle of Lincoln 
has descended, is worthily up- 
holding the traditions of 4 
great office. 
































“GARRY ON!” 


THE CONTINUED CHRONICLE OF K(1). 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB, 


CHAPTER FOUR.—UNBENDING THE BOW. 


THERE is a certain type of 
English country-house female 
who is said to “live in her 
boxes.” That is to say, she 
appsars to possess no home of 
her own, but flits from one 
indulgent roof-tree to another ; 
and owing to the fact that she 
is invariably put into a bed- 
room whose wardrobe is full 
of her hostess’ superannuated 
ball-frocks and winter furs, 
never knows what it is to have 
all her “things” unpacked at 
once. 

Well, we out here cannot be 
said to live in our boxes, for we 
do not possess any; but we do 
most undoubtedly live in our 
haversacks and packs. And 
this brings us to the matter 
in hand—namely, so-called 
Rest-Billets. The whole of the 
hinterland of this great trench- 
line is full of tired men, seeking 
for a place to lie down in, and 
living in their boxes when they 
find one. 

At present we are indulging 
in such a period of repose; and 
we venture to think that on 
the whole we have earned it. 
Our last rest was in high 
summer, when we lay about 
under an August sun in the 
district round Béthune, and 
called down courses upon all 
flying and oreeping insects. 


Since then we have undergone 
certain so-called ‘“ operations ” 
in the neighbourhood of Loos, 
and have put in three months 
in the Salient of Ypres. As 
that devout adherent of the 
Roman faith, Private Reilly, of 
“B” Company, put it to his 
spiritual adviser— 

“T doot we'll get excused a 
good slice of Purgatory for 
this, father!” 

We came out of the Salient 
just before Christmas, in the 
midst of the mutual unpleasant- 
ness arising out of the grand 
attack upon the British line 
which was to have done so 
much to restore the waning 
confidence of the Hun. It was 
meant to be a big affair —a 
most majestic victory, in fact ; 
but our new gas-helmets nulli- 
fied the gas, and our new shells 
paralysed the attack; so the 
Third Battle of Ypres was not 
yet. Still, as I say, there was 
considerable unpleasantness all 
round; and we were escorted 
upon our homeward way, from 
Sanctuary Wood to Zillebeke, 
and from Zillebeke to Dicke- 
busche, by a swarm of angry 
and disappointed shells. 

Next day we found ourselves 
many miles behind the firing 
line, once more in France, with 
a whole month’s holiday in 
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prospect, comfortably conscious 
that one could walk round a 
corner or look over a wall 
without preliminary reconnais- 
sance or subsequent extirpa- 
tion. 

As for the holiday itself, 
unreasonable persons are not 
lacking to point out that it is 
of the ’busman’s variety. It is 
true that we are no longer face 
to face with the foe, but we— 
or rather, the authorities— 
make believe that we are. We 
wage mimic warfare in full 
marching order; we fire rifles 
and machine-guns upon im- 
provised ranges; we perform 
hazardous feats with bombs 
and a dummy trench. More 
galling still, we are back 
in the region of squad - drill, 
physical exercises, and handling 
of arms—horrors of our child- 
hood which we thought had 
been left safely interned at 
Aldershot. 

But the authorities are wise. 
The regiment is stiff and out 
of condition: it is suffering 
from moral and intellectual 
“trench-feet.” Heavy drafts 
have introduced a large and 
untempered element into our 
composition. Many of the 
subalterns are obviously “new- 
jined ”’—as the shrewd old lady 
of Ayr once observed of the 
rubicund gentleman at the 
temperance meeting. Their 
men hardly know them or one 
another by sight. The regi- 
ment must be moulded anew, 
and its lustre restored by 
the beneficent process vulgarly 
known as “spit and polish.” 
So every morning we apply 
ourselves with thoroughness, if 
not enthusiasm, to tasks which 





remind us of last winter’s 
training upon the Hampshire 
chalk, 

But the afternoon and even- 
ing are a different story alto- 
gether. If we were busy in 
the morning, we are busier 
still for the rest of the day. 
There is football galore, for we 
have to get through a complete 
series of Divisional cup-ties in 
four weeks. There is also 
a Brigade boxing-tournament. 
(No, that was not where 
Private Tosh got his black 
eye: that is a souvenir of New 
Year’s Eve.) There are enter- 
tainments of various kinds 
in the recreation-tent. This 
whistling platoon, with towels 
round their necks, are on their 
way to the nearest convent, or 
asylum, or Ecole des Jeunes 
Filles—have no fear; these 
establishments are untenanted ! 
—for a bath, There, in addi- 
tion to the pleasures of ablu- 
tion, they will receive a partial 
change of raiment. 

Other signs of regeneration 
are visible. That mysterious- 
looking vehicle, rather resem- 
bling one of the early loco- 
motives exhibited in the South 
Kensington Museum, standing 
in the mud outside a farm- 
billet, its superheated interior 
stuffed with “C” Company’s 
blankets, is performing an 
unmentionable but beneficent 
work, 

Buttons are resuming their 
polish; the pattern of our 
kilts is emerging from its 
superficial crust; and Church 
Parade is once more becoming 
quite a show affair. 

Away to the east the guns 
still thunder, and at night 
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the star-shells float tremblingly shall be back in another part 
up over the distant horizon. of the line. Till then—Com- 
But not for us. Not yet, that pany drill and Cup Ties! 
is. In a few weeks’ time we Carpe diem! 


It all seemed very strange 
and unreal to Second-Lieuten- 
ant Angus M‘Lachlan, as he 
alighted from the train at 
railhead, and supervised the 
efforts of his solitary N.C.O. 
to arrange the members of 
his draft in a straight line. 
There were some thirty of 
them in all. Some were old 
hands—men from the First 
and Second Battalions, who 
had been home wounded, and 
had now been sent out to 
leaven “K(1).” Others were 
Special Reservists from the 
Third Battalion. These had 
been at the Depot for a long 
time, and some of them stood 
badly in need of a little active 
service. Others, again, were 
new hands altogether — the 
product of “K to the nt” 
Among these Angus M‘Lachlan 
numbered himself, and he made 
no attempt to conceal the fact. 
The novelty of the sights 
around him was almost too 
much for his insouciant dignity 
as & commissioned officer. 

Angus M‘Lachlan was a son 
of the Manse, and incidentally 
a child of Nature. The Manse 
was a Highland Manse; and 
until a few months ago Angus 
had never, save for a rare 
visit to distant Edinburgh, 
penetrated beyond the small 
town which lay four miles 
from his native glen, and of 
whose local Academy he had 


II, 


been “dux.” When the War 
broke out he had been upon 
the point of proceeding to 
Edinburgh University, where 
he had already laid siege to 
a bursary, and captured the 
same; but all these plans, 
together with the plans of 
countless more distinguished 
persons, had been swept to 
the winds by the invasion of 
Belgium. On that date Angus 
summoned up his entire stock 
of physical and moral courage 
and informed his reverend 
parent of his intention to en- 
list for a soldier. Permission 
was granted with quite stun- 
ning readiness. Neil M‘Lachlan 
believed in straight hitting 
both in theology and war, 
and was by no means dis- 
pleased at the martial aspira- 
tions of his only son. If he 
quitted himself like a man in 
the forefront of battle, the 
boy could safely look forward 
to being cock of his own Kirk- 
Session in the years that came 
afterwards. One reservation 
the old man made, His son, 
as a Highland gentleman, 
would lead men to battle, and 
not merely accompany them. 
So the impatient Angus was 
bidden to apply for a Com- 
mission—his attention during 
the period of waiting being 
directed by his parent to the 
study of the campaigns of 
Joshua, and the methods em- 
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ployed by that singular but 
successful strategist in dealing 
with the Philistine. 

Angus had a long while to 
wait, for all the youth of 
England—and Scotland too— 
was on fire, and others nearer 
the fountain of honour had to 
be served first. But his turn 
came at last; and we now 
behold him, as typical a pro- 
duct of K to the n as Bobby 
Little had been of K (1), stand- 
ing at last upon the soil of 
France, and inquiring in a 
soft Highland voice for the 
Headquarters of our own par- 
ticular Battalion. 

He had half expected, half 
hoped, to alight from the train 
amidst a shower of shells, as 
he knew the Old Regiment 
had done many months before, 
just after the War broke out. 
But all he saw upon his ar- 
rival was an untidy goods 
yard, littered with military 
stores, and peopled by Brit- 
ish privates in the déshabille 
affected by the British Army 
when engaged in menial 
tasks. 

Being quite ignorant of the 
whereabouts of his regiment— 
when last heard of they had 
been in trenches near Yprese— 
and failing to recollect the ex- 
istence of that autocratic but 
indispensable genius loci, the 
R.T.O., Angus took uneasy 
stock of his surroundings and 
wondered what to do next. 

Suddenly a friendly voice at 
his elbow remarked— 

“‘There’s a queer lot o’ bodies 
hereaboot, sirr.”’ 

Angus turned, to find that 
he was being addressed by a 
short, stout private of the 


draft, in a kilt much too big 
for him. 

“Indeed, that is so,” he 
replied politely. “What is 
your name?” 

“Peter Bogle, sirr. I am 
frae oot of Kirkintilloch,” 
Evidently gratified by the 
success of his conversational 
opening, the little man con- 
tinued— 

“IT would like fine for tae 
get a contrack oot here after 
the War. This country is in 
a terrible state o’ disrepair.” 
Then he added confidentially— 

“I’m a hoose-painter tae a 
trade.” 

“IT should not like to be that 
myself,” replied Angus, whose 
early training as a minister’s 
son was always causing him 
to forget the social gulf which 
is fixed between officers and 
the rank-and-file. “Climbing 
ladders makes me dizzy.” 

“Och, it’s naething! A body 
gets used tae it,” Mr Bogle 
assured him. 

Angus was about to proceed 
further with the discussion, 
when the cold and disapprov- 
ing voice of the draft-sergeant 
announced in his ear— 

“An officer wishes to speak 
to you, sir.” 

Second-Lieutenant M‘Lach- 
lan, suddenly awake to the 
enormity of his conduct, turned 
guiltily to greet the officer, 
while the sergeant abruptly 
hunted the genial Private 
Bogle back into the ranks. 

Angus found himself con- 
fronted by an immaculate 
young gentleman wearing two 
stars. Angus, who only wore 
one, saluted hurriedly. 

“Morning,” observed the 
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stranger. “You in charge of 
this draft?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Angus re- 
spectfully. 

“Righto! You are to march 
them to “A” Company billets. 
I'll show you the way. My 
name’s Cockerell, Your train 
is late. What time did you 
leave the Base?” 

“Indeed,” replied Angus 
meekly, ‘“‘I am not quite sure. 
We had \barely landed when 
they told me the train would 
start at seventeen-forty. What 
time would that be—sir ?” 

“About a quarter to ten: 
more likely about midnight! 
Well, get your bunch on to 
the road, and—Hallo, what’s 
the matter? Let go!” 

The new officer was gripping 
him excitedly by the arm, and 
as the new officer stood six- 
foot-four, and was brawny in 
proportion, Master Cockerell’s 
appeal was uttered in a tone 
of unusual sincerity. 

“Look!” cried Angus ex- 
citedly. “The dogs, the dogs!” 

A small cart was passing 
swiftly by, towed by two sturdy 
hounds of unknown degree. 
They were pulling with the 
feverish enthusiasm which dis- 
tinguishes the Dog in the 
service of Man, and were being 
urged to further efforts by a 
small hatless girl carrying the 
inevitable large umbrella. 

“All right!” explained 
Cockerell curtly. “Custom of 
the country, and all that.” 

The impulsive Angus apol- 
ogised ; and the draft, having 
been safely manceuvred on to 
the road, formed fours and set 
out upon its march. 

“Are the battalion in the 


trenches at present, sir?” in- 
quired Angus. 

“No. Rest billets two miles 
from here. About time, too! 
You'll get lot’s of work to do, 
though.” 

“IT shall welcome that,” said 
Angus simply. “In the depdt 
at home we were terribly idle. 
There is a windmill!” 

“Yes; one sees them occa- 
sionally out here,” replied 
Cockerell drily. 

“ Everything is so strange!” 
confessed the open - hearted 
Angus. ‘Those dogs we saw 
just now—the people with their 
sabots—the country carts, like 
wheelbarrows with three wheels 
—the little shrines at the cross- 
roads—the very children talk- 
ing French so glibly——” 

‘“‘Wonderful how they pick 
it up!” agreed Cockerell. But 
the sarcasm was lost on his 
companion, whose attention 
was now riveted upon an ap- 
proaching body of infantry, 
about fifty strong. 

“What troops are those, 
please?” 

Cockerell knitted his brows 
sardonically. 

“It’s rather hard to tell at 
this distance,” he said; ‘but 
I rather think they are the 
Grenadier Guards.” 

Two minutes later the pro- 
cession had been met and 
passed. It consisted entirely 
of elderly gentlemen in ill- 
fitting khaki, clumping along 
upon their flat feet and smok- 
ing clay pipes. They carried 
shovels on their shoulders, and 
made not the slightest re- 
sponse when called upon by 
the soldierly old corporal who 
led them to give Mr Cockerell 
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“eyes left!” On the contrary, 
engaged as they were in heated 
controversy or amiable con- 
versation with one another, 
they cut him dead. 

Angus M‘Lachlan said no- 
thing for quite five minutes. 
Then— 

“T suppose,” he said almost 
timidly, “ that those were mem- 
bers of a Reserve Regiment of 
the Guards?” 

Cockerell, who had never 
outgrown certain character- 
istics which most of us shed 
upon emerging from the Lower 
Fourth, laughed long and 
loud. 

“That crowd? They belong 
to one of the Labour Bat- 
talions, They make roads, 
and dig support trenches, and 
sling mud about generally. 
Wonderful old sportsmen ! 
Pleased as Punch when a shell 
falls within half a mile of 
them. Something to write 
home about. What? I say, 
I pulled your leg that time! 
Here we are at Headquarters. 
Come and report to the 
C.O. Grenadier Guards! My 
aunt!” 


Angus, although his Celtic 
enthusiasm sometimes led him 
into traps, was no fool. He 
soon settled down in his new 
surroundings, and found favour 
with Colonel Kemp, which was 
no light achievement. 

“You won't find that the 
War, in its present stage, calls 
for any display of genius,” the 
Colonel explained to Angus at 
their first interview. ‘I don’t 
expect my officers to exhibit 
any quality but the avoidance 
of sloppiness. If I detail you 





to be at a certain spot, at a 
certain hour, with a certain 
number of men—a _ ration- 
party, or a working-party, or 
a burial-party, or anything 
you like,—all I ask is that 
you will be there, at the ap- 
pointed hour, with the whole 
of your following. That may 
not sound a very difficult feat, 
but experience has taught me 
that if a man can achieve it, 
and can be relied upon to 
achieve it, say, nine times out 
of ten—well, he is a pearl of 
price; and there is not a C.O. 
in the British Army who 
wouldn’t scramble to get him! 
That’s all, M‘Lachlan. Good 
morning!” 

By punctilious attention to 
this sound advice Angus soon 
began to build up a reputa- 
tion. He treated war -worn 
veterans like Bobby Little with 
immense respect, and this, too, 
was counted to him for right- 
eousness. He exercised his pla- 
toon with appalling vigour. 
Upon Company route-marches 
he had to be embedded in 
some safe place in the middle 
of the column; in fact, his 
enormous stride and _pedes- 
trian enthusiasm would have 
reduced his followers to pulp. 
At Mess he was mute: like a 
wise man, he was feeling for 
his feet. 

But being, like Moses, slow 
of tongue, he provided him- 
self with an Aaron. Quite 
inadvertently, be it said. 
Bidden to obtain a servant 
for his personal needs, he 
selected the only man in the 
Battalion whose name _ he 
knew — Private Bogle, the 
ci- devant painter of houses. 
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That friendly creature obeyed 
the call with alacrity. If his 
house-painting was no better 
than his valeting, then his 
prospects of a ‘‘contrack”’ 
after the War were poor in- 
deed; but as a Mess- waiter 
he was a joy for ever. De- 
spite the blood-curdling whis- 
pers of the Mess Corporal, his 
natural urbanity of disposition 
could not be stemmed. Of 
the comfort of others he was 
solicitous to the point of op- 
pressiveness. A Mess-waiter’s 
idea of efficiency as a rule is 
to stand woodenly at attention 
in an obscure corner of the 
room. When called upon, he 
starts forward with a jerk, 
and usually trips over some- 
thing—probably his own feet. 
Not so Private Bogle. 

“Wull you try another eup 
o’ tea, Major?” he would sug- 
gest at breakfast to Major 
Wagstaffe, leaning affeetion- 
ately over the back of his 
chair. 

“No, thank you, Bogle,” 
Major Wagstaffe would reply 
gravely. 

“Weel, it’s cauld onyway,” 
Bogle would rejoin, anxious 
to endorse his  superior’s 
decision. 

Or—in the same spirit— 

“Wull I luft the soup now, 
sir?” 

“c No ! ” 

“Varra weel: I'll jist let it 
bide the way it is.” 


Lastly, Angus M‘Lachlan 
proved himself a useful ac- 
quisition —especially in rest- 
billets—as an athlete. He 
arrived just in time to take 
part—no mean part, either— 
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in a Rugby Football mateh 
played between the offieers of 
two Brigades. Thanks very 
largely to his masterly leading 
of the forwards, our Brigade 
were preserved from defeat at 
the hands of their opponents, 
who on paper had appeared to 
be irresistible. 

Rugby Football “oot here” 
is a rarity, though Association, 
being essentially the game of 
the rank-and-file, flourishes in 
every green field. But an 
Inverleith or Queen’s Club 
crowd would have recognised 
more than one old friend 
among the thirty who took the 
field that day. There were 
those participating whose last 
game had been one of the 
spring “Internationals” in 
1914, and who had been en- 
gaged in a prolonged and 
strenuous version of an even 
greater International ever 
since August of that fateful 
year. Every public school in 
Scotland was _ represented— 
sometimes three or four times 
over—and there were numerous 
doughty contributions from 
establishments south of the 
Tweed. 

The leokers-on were in dif- 
ferent case. They were to a 
man devoted—nay, frenzied— 
adherents of the rival code. In 
less spacious days they had 
surged in their thousands every 
Saturday afternoon to Ibrox, 
or Tynecastle, or Parkhead, 
there to yell themselves into 
convulsions—now exhorting a 
friend to hit some one a kick 
on the nose, now recommending 
the foe to play the games, now 
hoarsely consigaing the referee 


to perdition. To these, Rugby 
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Football—the greatest of all 
manly games—was a mere 
name. Their attitude when 
the officers appeared upon the 
field was one of indulgent 
superiority—the sort of supe- 
riority that a brawny pitman 
exhibits when his Platoon 
Commander steps down into a 
trench to lend a hand with the 
digging. 

But in five minutes their 
mouths were agape with scan- 
dalised astonishment; in ten, 
the heavens were rent with 
their protesting cries. Ac- 
customed to see football played 
with the feet, and to demand 
with one voice the instant 
execution of any player (on 
the other side) who laid so 
much as a finger upon the ball 
or the man who was playing 
it, the exhibition of savage and 
promiscuous brutality to which 
their superior officers now 
treated them shocked the 
assembled spectators to the 
roots of their sensitive souls. 
Howls of virtuous  indig- 
nation burst forth upon all 
sides. 

When the three - quarter - 
backs brought off a brilliant 
passing run, there were stern 
cries of ‘‘Haands, there, re- 
feree!” When Bobby Little 
stopped an ugly rush by hurl- 
ing himself on the ball, the 
supporters of the other Brigade 
greeted his heroic devotion 
with yells of execration. When 
Angus M‘Lachlan saved a cer- 
tain try by tackling a speedy 
wing three-quarter low and 
bringing him down with a 
crash, a hundred voices de- 
manded his removal from the 
field. And, when Mr Waddell, 
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playing a stuffy but useful 
game at half, gained fifty 
yards for his side by a series 
of judicious little kicks into 
touch, the spectators groaned 
aloud, and remarked causti- 
cally— 

“This maun be a Cup-Tie, 
boys! They are playin’ for a 
draw, for tae get a second 
gate!” 

Altogether a thoroughly en- 
joyable afternoon, both for 
players and spectators. And 
so home to tea, domesticity, 
and social intercourse. In this 
connection it may be noted 
that our relations with the 
inhabitants are of the friend- 
liest. On the stroke of six— 
oh yes, we have our licensing 
restrictions out here too !—half 
a dozen kilted warriors stroll 
into the farm-kitchen, and 
mumble affably to Madame— 

“Bone sworr! Beer?” 

France boasts one enormous 
advantage over Scotland. At 
home, you have at least to walk 
to the corner of the street to 
obtain a drink: “oot here” you 
can purchase beer in practically 
every house in a village. The 
French licensing laws are 4 
thing of mystery, but the 
system appears roughly to be 
this. Either you possess & 
licence, or you do not. If you 
do, you may sell beer, and 
nothing else. If you do not, 
you may—or at any rate do— 
sell anything you like, includ- 
ing beer. 

However, we have left our 
friends thirsty. ; 

Their wants are supplied 
with cheerful alacrity, and, 
having been accommodated 
with seats round the stove, 
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they converse with the family. 
Heaven only knows what they 
talk about, but talk they 
do—in the throaty unintel- 
ligible Doric of the Clydeside, 
with an occasional Gallicism, 
like, “‘Allyman no bon!” or 
“Compree?” thrown in as a 
sop to foreign idiosyncracies. 
Madame and family respond, 
chattering French (or Flemish) 
at enormous speed. The 
amazing part of it all is that 
neither side appears to ex- 
perience the slightest difficulty 
in understanding the other. 
One day Mr Waddell, in the 
course of a friendly chat with 
his hostess of the moment— 
she was unable to speak a word 
of English—received her warm 
congratulations upon his con- 
templated union with a certain 
fair one of St Andrew (to 
whom reference has previously 
been made in these pages). 
Mr Waddell, a very fair lin- 
guist, replied in suitable but 
embarrassed terms, and asked 
for the source of the good 
lady’s information. 

“Mais votre ordonnance, 
m’sieur!” was the reply. 

Tackled upon the subject, 
the ‘‘ ordonnance” in question, 
Waddell’s servant—a _ shock- 
headed youth from Dundee— 
admitted having communi- 
cated the information; and 
added— 

“She’s a decent body, sirr, 
the lady o’ the hoose. She 
lost her husband, she was 
tellin’ me, three years ago. 
She has twa sons in the 
Airmy. Her auld Auntie is 
up at the top o’ the hoose— 
lyin’ badly, and no expectin’ 
tae rise.” 
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And yet some people study 
Esperanto ! 

We also make ourselves use- 
ful. ‘‘ K (1) ” contains members 
of every craft. If the pig-sty 
door is broken, a carpenter is 
forthcoming to mend it. Some- 
body’s elbow goes through a 
pane of glass in the farm- 
kitchen: straightway a glazier 
materialises from the nearest 
platoon, and puts in another. 
The ancestral eight-day clock 
of the household develops in- 
ternal complications; and is 
forthwith dismembered and 
re-assembled, ‘“‘ with punctual- 
ity, civility, and despatch,” 
by a gentleman who until a 
few short months ago had done 
nothing else for fifteen years. 

And it was in this connection 
that Corporal Mucklewame 
stumbled on to a rare and 
congenial job, and incidentally 
made the one joke of his life. 

One afternoon a cow, the 
property of Madame la fer- 
mitre, developed symptoms of 
some serious disorder. A 
period of dolorous bellowing 
was followed by an outburst 
of homicidal mania, during 
which “A” Company prud- 
ently barricaded itself into 
the barn, the sufferer having 
taken entire possession of the 
farmyard. Next, and finally 
—so rapidly did the malady 
run its course—a state of 
coma intervened; and finally 
the eow, collapsing upon the 
doorstep of the Officers’ Mess, 
breathed her last before any 
one could be found to point 
out to her the liberty she was 
taking. 

It was decided to hold a 
post-mortem—firstly, to ascer- 
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tain the cause of death; 
secondly, because it is easier 
to remove a dead cow after dis- 
section than before. Madame 
therefore announced her inten- 
tion of sending for the butcher, 
and was upon the point of 
doing so when Corporal 
Mucklewame, in whose heart, 
at the spectacle of the stark 
and lifeless corpse, ancient and 
romantic memories were stir- 
ring—it may be remembered 
that before answering to the 
call of “K (1)” Mucklewamehad 
followed the calling of butcher’s 
assistant at Wishaw—volun- 
teered for the job. His ser- 
vices were cordially accepted 
by thrifty Madame; and the 
Corporal, surrounded by a 
silent and admiring crowd, set 
to work. 


The officers, leaving the 
Junior Subaltern in charge, 
went with one accord for a 
long country walk. 

Half an hour later Muckle- 
wame arrived at the seat of the 
deceased animal’s trouble—the 
seat of most of the troubles of 
mankind—its stomach. After 
a brief investigation, he pro- 
duced therefrom a small bag of 
nails, recently missed from the 
vicinity of a cook-house in 
course of construction in the 
corner of the yard. 

Abandoning the réle of sur- 
gical expert for that of coroner, 
Mucklewame held the trophy 
aloft, and delivered his ver- 
dict — 

“There, boys! That’s what 
comes of eating your iron ration 
without authority !” 


III, 


Here is an average billet, 
and its personnel. 

The central feature of our 
residence is the refuse - pit, 
which fills practically the 
whole of the rectangular farm- 
yard, and resembles (in size 
and shape only) an open-air 
swimming bath, Its abun- 
dant contents are apparently 
the sole asset of the house- 
hold ; for if yeu proceed, in the 
interests of health, to spread 
a decent mantle of honest 
earth thereover, you do so to 
the accompaniment of a har- 
monised chorus of lamenta- 
tion, very creditably rendered 
by the entire family, who are 
grouped en masse about the 
spot where the high diving- 
board ought to be, 


Round this perverted place 
of ablution runs a stone ledge, 
some four feet wide, and round 
that again run the farm build- 
ings—the house at the top end, 
a great barn down one side, 
and the cowhouse, together 
with certain darksome pig- 
geries and fowl-houses, down 
the other. These latter resi- 
dences are only occupied at 
night, their tenants prefer- 
ring to spend the golden hours 
of day in profitable occupa- 
tion upon the happy hunting 
ground in the middle. 

Within the precincts of this 
already overcrowded establish- 
ment are lodged some two 
hundred British soldiers and 
their officers. The men sleep 
in the barn, their meals being 
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prepared for them upon the 
Company cooker, which stands 
in the muddy road outside, 
and resembles the humble 
vehicle employed by Urban 
District Councils for the pre- 
paration of tar for road-mend- 
ing purposes. The officers 
occupy any room which may 
be available within the farm- 
house itself. The Company 
Commander has the best bed- 
room —a low-roofed, stone- 
floored apartment, with a very 
small window and a very large 
bed. The subalterns sleep 
where they can—usually in 
the grenier, a loft under the 
tiles, devoted to the storage 
of onions and the drying, dur- 
ing the winter months, of 
the family washing, which is 
suspended from innumerable 
strings stretched from wall to 
wall, 

For a Mess, there is usually 
& spare apartment of some 
kind. If not, you put your 
pride in your pocket and take 
your meals at the kitchen 
table, at sueh hours as the 
family are not sitting humped 
round the same with their hats 
on, partaking of soup or coffee. 
(This appears to be their sole 
sustenance.) A farm-kitchen 
in Northern France is a 
scrupulously clean place—the 
whole family gets up at half- 
past four in the morning and 
sees to the matter—and despite 
the frugality of her own home 
ménu, the fermiére can pro- 
duce you a perfect omelette 
at any hour of the day or 


night. 
This brings us to the 
kitchen - stove, which is a 


marvel. No massive and ex- 
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travagant English ranges here! 
There is only one kind: we call 
it the Coffin and Flower-pot. 
The coffin—small, black, and 
highly polished—projects from 
the wall about four feet, the 
further end being supported 
by what looks like an orna- 
mental black flower-pot stand- 
ing on a pedestal. The coffin 
is the oven, and the flower-pot 
is the stove. Given a handful 
of small coal or charcoal, 
Madame appears capable of 
keeping it at work all day, 
and of boiling, baking, or 
roasting you innumerable 
dishes. 

Then there is the family. 
Who or what they all are, and 
where they ali sleep, is a pro- 
found mystery. The family 
tree is usually headed by a 
decrepit and ruminant old 
gentleman in a species of 
yachting-cap. He sits behind 
the stove—not exactly with 
one foot in the grave, but with 
both knees well up against the 
eoffin—and occasionally offers 
a mumbled observation of 
which no one takes the slight- 
est notice. Sometimes, too, 
there is an old, a very old, 
lady. Probably she is some 
one’s grandmother, or great- 
grandmother, but she does not 
appear to be related to the old 
gentleman. At least, they 
never recognise one another’s 
existence in any way. 

There are also vague people 
who possess the power of be- 
coming invisible at will. They 
fade in and out of the house 
like wraiths: their one object 
in life appears to be to efface 
themselves as much as possible. 
Madame refers to them as 
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“refugiés”: this the sophisti- 
cated Mr Cockerell translates, 
“German spies.” 

Next in order come one 
or two farm-hands—usually 
addressed as “’Nri!” and 
“’Seph!” They are not as a 
rule either attractive in appear- 
ance or desirable in character. 
Every man in this country, 
who is a man, is away, a8 & 
matter of course, doing a man’s 
only possible duty under the 
circumstances. This leaves 
’"Nri and ’Seph, who through 
physical or mental shortcom- 
ings are denied the proud privi- 
lege, and shamble about in the 
muck and mud of the farm, 
leering or grumbling, while 
Madame exhorts them to fur- 
ther activity from the kitchen 
door. They take their meals 
with the family: where they 
sleep no one knows. External 
evidence suggests the cuow- 
house. 

Then, the family. First, 
Angéle. She may be twenty- 
five, but is more probably 
fifteen. She acts as Adjutant 
to Madame, and rivals her 
mother as deliverer of sus- 
tained and rapid recitative. 
She milks the cows, feeds the 
pigs, and dragoons her young 
brothers and sisters. But 
though she works from morn- 
ing till night, she has always 
time for a smiling salutation 
to all ranks. She also speaks 
English quite creditably —a 
fact of which Madame is justly 
proud. ‘“Collége!” explains 
the mother, full of apprecia- 
tion for an education which 
she herself has never known, 
and taps her learned daughter 
affectionately upon the head. 


Next in order comes Emile. 
He must be about fourteen, 
but War has forced manhood 
on him. All day long he is 
at work, bullying very large 
horses, digging, hoeing, even 
ploughing. He is very much a 
boy, for all that. He whistles 
excruciatingly—usually Eng- 
lish music-hall melodies—grins 
sheepishly at the officers, and 
is prepared at any moment to 
abandon the most important 
tasks, in order to watch a 
man cleaning a rifle or oiling 
a machine-gun. We seem to 
have encountered Emile in 
other countries than this, 

After Emile, Gabrielle. Her 
age is probably seven. If you 
were to give her a wash and 
brush-up, dress her in a gauzy 
frock, and exchange her thick 
woollen stockings and wooden 
sabots for silk and dancing 
slippers, she would make a 
very smart little fairy. Even 
in her native state she is a 
most attractive young person, 
of an engaging coyness. If 
you say: “Bonjour, Gabrielle!” 
she whispers: ‘‘ B’jour M’sieur 
le Capitaine ”—or, ‘“ M’sieur le 
Caporal”; for she knows all 
badges of rank—and hangs her 
head demurely. But presently, 
if you stand quite still and 
look the other way, Gabrielle 
will sidle up to you and 
squeeze your hand. This is 
gratifying, but a little sub- 
versive of strict discipline if 
you happen to be inspect- 
ing your platoon at the 
moment. 

Gabrielle is a firm favourite 
with the rank and file. Her 
particular crony is one Private 
Mackay, an amorphous youth 
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with flaming red hair. He and 
Gabrielle engage in lengthy 
conversations, which appear to 
be perfectly intelligible to both, 
though Mackay speaks with 
the solemn unction of the Aber- 
donian, and Gabrielle prattles 
at express speed in a patois 
of her own. Last week some 
unknown humorist, evidently 
considering that Gabrielle was 
not making sufficient progress 
in her knowledge of English, 
took upon himself to give her 
a private lesson. Next morn- 
ing Mackay, on sentry duty 
at the farm gate, espied his 
little friend peeping round a 
corner. 

“Hey, Garibell!” he ob- 
served cheerfully. (No Scot- 
tish private ever yet mastered 
a French name quite com- 
pletely.) 

Gabrielle, anxious to exhibit 
her new accomplishment, drew 
nearer, smiled seraphically, and 
replied — 

“Ello, Gingeair!” 


Last of the bunch comes 
Petit Jean, a chubby and 
close-cropped youth of about 
six, Petit Jean is not his 
real name, as he himself in- 
dignantly explained when so 
addressed by Major Wag- 
staffe, 

“Moi, z’ne suis pas Petit 
Jean; z’suis Maurrrice!” 

Major Wagstaffe apologised 
most humbly, but the name 
stuck. 

Petit Jean is an enthusiast 
upon matters military. He 
possesses a little wooden rifle, 
the gift of a friendly “Kcos- 
sais,” tipped with a flashing 
bayonet cut from a biscuit-tin ; 


and spends most of his time 
out upon the road, waiting for 
some one to salute. At one 
time he used to stand by the 
sentry, with an ancient glen- 
garry crammed over his bullet 
head, and conform meticu- 
lously to his §comrade’s 
slightest movement. This 
procedure was soon banned, 
as being calculated to bring 
contempt and ridicule upon 
the King’s uniform, and Petit 
Jean was assigned a beat of 
his own. Behold him upon 
sentry-go. 

A figure upon horseback 
swings round the bend in the 
road. 

“ Here’s an officer, Johnny! ” 
cries a friendly voice from the 
farm gate. 

Petit Jean, as upright as a 
post, brings his rifle from stand- 
at-ease to the order, and from 
the order to the slope, with the 
epileptic jerkiness of a marion- 
ette, and scrutinises the ap- 
proaching officer for stars and 
crowns. If he can discern 
nothing but a star or two, 
he slaps the small of his butt 
with ferocious solemnity; but 
if a crown, or a red hatband, 
reveals itself, he blows out his 
small chest to its fullest extent 
and presents arms. If the 
salute is acknowledged—as it 
nearly always is—Petit Jean 
is crimson with gratification. 
Once, when a friendly subaltern 
called his platoon to attention, 
and gave the order, “Kyes 
right!” upon passing the 
motionless little figure at the 
side of the road, Petit Jean 
was so uplifted that he com- 
mitted the military crime of 
deserting his post while on 
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duty—in order to run home 
and tell his mother about it. 


Last of all we arrive at the 
keystone of the whole fabric— 
Madame herself. She is one 
of the most wonderful women 
in the world. Consider. Her 
husband and her eldest son are 
away—fighting, she knows not 
where, amid dangers and 
privations which can only be 
imagined. During their ab- 
sence she has to manage a 
considerable farm, with the 
help of her children and one 
or two hired labourers of more 
than doubtful use or reliability. 
In addition to her ordinary 
duties as a parent and fermieére, 
she finds herself called upon, 
for months on end, to main- 
tain her premises as a com- 
bination of barracks and 
almshouse. Yet she is seldom 
cross—except possibly when the 
soldats steal her apples and 
pelt the pigs with the cores— 
and no accumulations of labour 
can sap her energy. She is up 
by half-past four every morn- 
ing; yet she never appears 
anxious to go to bed at night. 
The last sound which sleepy 
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subalterns hear is Madame’s 
voice, uplifted in steady dis- 
course to the circle round the 
stove, sustained by an occasional 
guttural chord from ’Nri and 
‘Seph. She has been doing 
this, day in, day out, since the 
combatants settled down to 
trench-warfare. Every few 
weeks brings a fresh crop of 
tenants, with fresh peculi- 
arities and unknown pro- 
clivities; and she assimilates 
them all. 

The only approach to a 
breakdown comes when, after 
paying her little bill — you 
may be sure that not an 
omelette nor a broken window 
will be missing from ‘the 
account — and wishing her 
“Bonne chance!” ere you de- 
part, you venture on a refer- 
ence, in a few awkward, 
stumbling sentences, to the 
absent husband and son. 


she weeps, copiously, and it 
seems to do her a world of 
good. All hail to you, Madame 
—the finest exponent, in all 


this War, of the art of 
Carrying On! We know now 
why France is such a great 
country. 


(To be continued.) 
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